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Consult ‘‘Contents’’ for parts of the publication that will meet your specific needs. 
This survey contains useful information for farmers or ranchers, foresters or 

7 . agronomists; for planners, community decision makers, engineers, developers, 
builders, or homebuyers; for conservationists, recreationists, teachers, or 


students; to specialists in wildlife management, waste disposal, or pollution control. 


This soil survey is a publication of the National Cooperative Soil Survey, a 
joint effort of the United States Department of Agriculture and other federal 
agencies, state agencies including the Agricultural Experiment Stations, and 
local agencies. The Soil Conservation Service has leadership for the federal 
part of the National Cooperative Soil Survey. In line with Department of 
Agriculture policies, benefits of this program are available to all, regardless of 
race, color, national origin, sex, religion, marital status, handicap, or age. 

Major fieldwork for this soil survey was completed in 1984. Soil names and 
descriptions were approved in 1984. Unless otherwise indicated, statements in 
this publication refer to conditions in the survey area in 1984. This soil survey 
was made cooperatively by the Soil Conservation Service, the South Carolina 
Agricultural Experiment Station, and the South Carolina Land Resources 
Conservation Commission. It is part of the technical assistance furnished to the 
Orangeburg County Soil and Water Conservation District. 

Soil maps in this survey may be copied without permission. Enlargement of 
these maps, however, could cause misunderstanding of the detail of mapping. 
If enlarged, maps do not show the small areas of contrasting soils that could 
have been shown at a larger scale. 


Cover: Orangeburg County is one of the leading producers of crops in South Carolina. 
No-till crops, such as soybeans in wheat stubble, give high returns. This crop is on Dothan 
loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 
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Foreword 


This soil survey contains information that can be used in land-planning 
programs in Orangeburg County. It contains predictions of soil behavior for 
selected land uses. The survey also highlights limitations and hazards inherent 
in the soil, improvements needed to overcome the limitations, and the impact of 
selected land uses on the environment. This survey updates a survey published 
in 1915. 

This soil survey is designed for many different users. Farmers, foresters, 
and agronomists can use it to evaluate the potential of the soil and the 
management needed for maximum food and fiber production. Planners, 
community officials, engineers, developers, builders, and home buyers can use 
the survey to plan land use, select sites for construction, and identify special 
practices needed to insure proper performance. Conservationists, teachers, 
students, and specialists in recreation, wildlife management, waste disposal, 
and pollution control can use the survey to help them understand, protect, and 
enhance the environment. 

Great differences in soil properties can occur within short distances. Some 
soils are seasonally wet or subject to flooding. Some are shallow to bedrock. 
Some are too unstable to be used as a foundation for buildings or roads. 
Clayey or wet soils are poorly suited to use as septic tank absorption fields. A 
high water table makes a soil poorly suited to basements or underground 
installations. 

These and many other soil properties that affect land use are described in 
this soil survey. Broad areas of soils are shown on the general soi] map. The 
location of each soil is shown on the detailed soil maps. Each soil in the survey 
area is described. Information on specific uses is given for each soil. Help in 
using this publication and additional information are available at the local office 
of the Soil Conservation Service or the Cooperative Extension Service. 


Billy R. Abercrombie 
State Conservationist 
Soil Conservation Service 
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ORANGEBURG COUNTY is in the south-central part 
of South Carolina. It has a population of about 83,000. 
Orangeburg is the county seat and has a population of 
about 45,000. The total area of Orangeburg County is 
about 1,105 square miles, or 707,000 acres. 

The county is bounded on the north by Calhoun and 
Clarendon Counties. Clarendon County is separated from 
Orangeburg County by Lake Marion. Berkeley County is 
east of Orangeburg County, and Dorchester County is 
south. Bamberg and Barnwell Counties are southwest 
and are separated from Orangeburg County by the South 
Fork of the Edisto River. Aiken and Lexington Counties 
are on the northwest boundary. 

Orangeburg County is in three Coastal Plain provinces, 
or Major Land Resource Areas. The Carolina and 
Georgia Sand Hills make up about 11 percent of the 
county and are in the northwest part. The highest 
elevation in the county, about 400 feet above sea level, 
occurs in this resource area just north of Woodford. The 
soils are mostly well drained and sandy. Local relief is in 
tens of feet. 

The Southern Coastal Plain makes up about 35 
percent of the county. This area is northwest of 
Orangeburg to the Sand Hills and also immediately 
adjacent to Lake Marion. The soils are mostly well 
drained or moderately well drained. They formed in 
loamy or clayey sediment. The elevation ranges from 
about 220 to 350 feet. 

The Atlantic Coast Flatwoods make up about 54 
percent of the county. This area is southeast of 


Orangeburg. The soils are moderately well drained to 
poorly drained. They formed in loamy or clayey 
sediment. The lowest elevation in the county is in this 
area where the Four Holes Swamp exits Orangeburg 
County. The North and South Forks of the Edisto River, 
Four Holes Swamp, and Lake Marion drain southeast 
towards the coast and provide a diversity of hunting and 
fishing activities. 

Orangeburg County is a mostly rural area although 
good roads provide easy access to Columbia, 
Charleston, and Savannah. The county is about half 
cropland and pasture and half woodland. Some small 
urban and industrial areas are also in the county. Four 
colleges and several radio stations and newspapers 
serve the county. 


General History of the County 


Orangeburg County is not one of the original counties 
of South Carolina; it was formed from parts of Colleton 
and Berkeley Counties (5). The first known settler in the 
area was Henry Sterling, an Indian trader who came in 
1704. Access to the area from ‘Charles Towne” was by 
an Indian path or by river. 

In 1735, the township of ‘““Orangeburgh” was formed 
along the banks of the Pon-Pon River, later named the 
Edisto River. The township was named in honor of 
William, Prince of Orange, son-in-law of the reigning King 
George of England. 


To induce settlement in the undeveloped backcountry, 
the General Assembly provided special funds for 
transportation, food, equipment, and land. The first 
contingent of settlers, about 250 Swiss, arrived late in 
1735. In subsequent years, the settlers were mainly 
German and Swiss but included English, Irish, Scotch, 
and Dutch. They came either for economic reasons or to 
flee religious persecution. 

A shortage of food was not among the hardships of 
pioneer life. The woods abounded in deer and small 
game, and the streams were full of fish. Indian corn was 
soon a staple crop. 

Relations with the Indians were generally good. Fur 
trading, in fact, played a large part in the early economy. 
The Cherokees, the largest and most powerful of Indian 
tribes in South Carolina, claimed the territory between 
the Savannah and Catawba Rivers, and about as far 
south as present day Orangeburg. 

The unrest and anxieties of pre-revolutionary times left 
the settlers divided in their loyalties. Many were averse 
to any action against George Ill of England. Families 
were divided to the end of the revolution and even 
afterward. The Battle of Eutaw Springs, the bloodiest in 
the Revolutionary War, was the last major battle in South 
Carolina. 

In 1830, the first railroad service in America was 
established in Branchville. 

During the Civil War, General William T. Sherman and 
the Union Army entered Orangeburg on February 12, 
1865, destroying part of the city. Although the years that 
followed were economically and politically difficult, there 
were indications of a better life ahead. Deflated land 
prices enabled the poor to buy fand. Also, good prices 
for cotton occurred at a time when money was scarce. 
Several agricultural and social organizations were 
formed, and schools and churches were organized. 

Today, Orangeburg County is the leading agricultural 
county in South Carolina. It has the largest amount of 
land in farms in the state, and it consistently ranks at or 
near the top in the production of soybeans, corn, wheat, 
and in specialty crops, such as cucumbers, watermelons, 
and cantaloupes. Orangeburg County generally ranks 
first in the production of milk and dairy products and in 
hogs. Industrial production in the county is also highly 
important; output is about equal to agricultural production 
in dollar value. 


Climate 


Prepared by the National Climatic Data Center, Asheville, North 
Carolina. 


Orangeburg County is hot and generally humid in 
summer because of moist maritime air. Winter is 
moderately cold but short because the mountains to the 
west protect the area against many cold waves. 
Precipitation is quite evenly distributed throughout the 
year and is adequate for all crops. 


Soi! Survey 


Table 1 gives data on temperature and precipitation 
for the survey area as recorded at Orangeburg in the 
period 1953 to 1979. Table 2 shows probable dates of 
the first freeze in fall and the last freeze in spring. Table 
3 provides data on length of the growing season. 

In winter the average temperature is 46 degrees F, 
and the average daily minimum temperature is 34 
degrees. The lowest temperature on record, which 
occurred at Orangeburg on December 13, 1962, is 6 
degrees. In summer the average temperature is 79 
degrees, and the average daily maximum temperature is 
89 degrees. The highest recorded temperature, which 
occurred at Orangeburg on August 6, 1954, is 106 
degrees. 

Growing degree days are shown in table 1. They are 
equivalent to “heat units.” During the month, growing 
degree days accumulate by the amount that the average 
temperature each day exceeds a base temperature (50 
degrees F). The normal monthly accumulation is used to 
schedule single or successive plantings of a crop 
between the last freeze in spring and the first freeze in 
fall. 

The total annual precipitation is 47 inches. Of this, 28 
inches, or 60 percent, usually falls in April through 
September. The growing season for most crops falls 
within this period. In 2 years out of 10, the rainfall in April 
through September is less than 23 inches. The heaviest 
1-day rainfall during the period of record was 6.61 inches 
at Orangeburg on September 5, 1979. Thunderstorms 
occur on about 55 days each year, and most occur in 
summer. 

Snowfall is rare. In 90 percent of the winters, there is 
no measurable snowfall. In 10 percent, the snowfall, 
usually of short duration, is more than 2 inches. The 
heaviest 1-day snowfall on record was more than 20 
inches. 

The average relative humidity in midafternoon is about 
50 percent. Humidity is higher at night, and the average 
at dawn is about 85 percent. The sun shines 65 percent 
of the time possible in summer and 60 percent in winter. 
The prevailing wind is from the southeast. Average 
windspeed is highest, 8 miles per hour, in spring. 

Every few years, heavy snow covers the ground for a 
few days in winter, and a tropical storm moving inland 
from the Atlantic Ocean causes extremely heavy rainfall 
for 1 to 3 days late in summer or in autumn. 


How This Survey Was Made 


This survey was made to provide information about the 
soils in the survey area. The information includes a 
description of the soils and their location and a 
discussion of the suitability, limitations, and management 
of the soils for specified uses. Soil scientists observed 
the steepness, length, and shape of slopes; the general 
pattern of drainage; the kinds of crops and native plants 
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growing on the soils; and the kinds of bedrock. They dug 
many holes to study the soil profile, which is the 
sequence of natural layers, or horizons, in a soil. The 
profile extends from the surface down into the 
unconsolidated material from which the soil formed. The 
unconsolidated material is devoid of roots and other 
living organisms and has not been changed by other 
biological activity. 

The soils in the survey area occur in an orderly pattern 
that is related to the geology, the landforms, relief, 
climate, and the natural vegetation of the area. Each 
kind of soil is associated with a particular kind of 
landscape or with a segment of the landscape. By 
observing the soils in the survey area and relating their 
position to specific segments of the landscape, a soil 
scientist develops a concept, or model, of how the soils 
were formed. Thus, during mapping, this model enables 
the soil scientist to predict with considerable accuracy 
the kind of soil at a specific location on the landscape. 

Commonly, individual soils on the landscape merge 
into one another as their characteristics gradually 
change. To construct an accurate soil map, however, soil 
scientists must determine the boundaries between the 
soils. They can observe only a limited number of soil 
profiles. Nevertheless, these observations, supplemented 
by an understanding of the soil-landscape relationship, 
are sufficient to verify predictions of the kinds of soil in 
an area and to determine the boundaries. 

Soil scientists recorded the characteristics of the soil 
profiles that they studied. They noted soil color, texture, 
size and shape of soil aggregates, kind and amount of 
rock fragments, distribution of plant roots, acidity, and 
other features that enable them to identify soils. After 
describing the soils in the survey area and determining 
their properties, the soil scientists assigned the soils to 
taxonomic classes (units). Taxonomic classes are 
concepts. Each taxonomic class has a set of soil 
characteristics with precisely defined limits. The classes 
are used as a basis for comparison to classify soils 
systematically. The system of taxonomic classification 
used in the United States is based mainly on the kind 
and character of soil properties and the arrangement of 
horizons within the profile. After the soil scientists 
classified and named the soils in the survey area, they 
compared the individual soils with similar soils in the 
same taxonomic class in other areas so that they could 
confirm data and assemble additional data based on 
experience and research. 

While a soil survey is in progress, samples of some of 
the soils in the area are generally collected for laboratory 
analyses and for engineering tests. Soil scientists 
interpreted the data from these analyses and tests as 
well as the field-observed characteristics and the soil 
properties in terms of expected behavior of the soils 
under different uses. Interpretations for all of the soils 
were field tested through observation of the soils in 
different uses under different levels of management. 


Some interpretations are modified to fit local conditions, 
and new interpretations sometimes are developed to 
meet local needs. Data were assembled from other 
sources, such as research information, production 
records, and field experience of specialists. For example, 
data on crop yields under defined levels of management 
were assembled from farm records and from field or plot 
experiments on the same kinds of soil. 

Predictions about soil behavior are based not only on 
soil properties but also on such variables as climate and 
biological activity. Soil conditions are predictable over 
long periods of time, but they are not predictable from 
year to year. For example, soil scientists can state with a 
fairly high degree of probability that a given soil will have 
a high water table within certain depths in most years, 
but they cannot assure that a high water table will 
always be at a specific level in the soil on a specific 
date. 

After soil scientists located and identified the 
significant natural bodies of soil in the survey area, they 
drew the boundaries of these bodies on aerial 
photographs and identified each as a specific map unit. 
Aerial photographs show trees, buildings, fields, roads, 
and rivers, all of which help in locating boundaries 
accurately. 


Map Unit Composition 


A map unit delineation on a soil map represents an 
area dominated by one major kind of soil or an area 
dominated by several kinds of soil. A map unit is 
identified and named according to the taxonomic 
classification of the dominant soil or soils. Within a 
taxonomic class there are precisely defined limits for the 
properties of the soils. On the landscape, however, the 
soils are natural objects. In common with other natural 
objects, they have a characteristic variability in their 
properties. Thus, the range of some observed properties 
may extend beyond the limits defined for a taxonomic 
class. Areas of soils of a single taxonomic class rarely, if 
ever, can be mapped without including areas of soils of 
other taxonomic classes. Consequently, every map unit 
is made up of the soil or soils for which it is named and 
some soils that belong to other taxonomic classes. In 
the detailed soil map units, these latter soils are called 
inclusions or included soils. In the general soil map units, 
they are called soils of minor extent. 

Most inclusions have properties and behavioral 
patterns similar to those of the dominant soil or soils in 
the map unit, and thus they do not affect use and 
management. These are called noncontrasting (similar) 
inclusions. They may or may not be mentioned in the 
map unit descriptions. Other inclusions, however, have 
properties and behavior divergent enough to affect use 
or require different management. These are contrasting 
(dissimilar) inclusions. They generally occupy small areas 
and cannot be shown separately on the soil maps 


because of the scale used in mapping. The inclusions of 
contrasting soils are mentioned in the map unit 
descriptions. A few inclusions may not have been 
observed and are not mentioned in the descriptions, 
especially where the soil pattern was so complex that it 
was impractical to make enough observations to identify 
all of the kinds of soils on the landscape. 

The presence of inclusions in a map unit in no way 
diminishes the usefulness or accuracy of the soil data. 


The objective of soil mapping is not to delineate pure 
taxonomic classes of soils but rather to separate the 
landscape into segments that have similar use and 
management requirements. The delineation of such 
landscape segments on the map provides sufficient 
information for the development of resource plans, but 
onsite investigation is needed to plan for intensive uses 
in small areas. 


General Soil Map Units 


The general soil map at the back of this publication 
shows broad areas that have a distinctive pattern of 
soils, relief, and drainage. Each map unit on the general 
soil map is a unique natural landscape. Typically, a map 
unit consists of one or more major soils and some minor 
soils. It is named for the major soils. The soils making up 
one unit can occur in other units but in a different 
pattern. 

The general soil map can be used to compare the 
suitability of large areas for general land uses. Areas of 
suitable soils can be identified on the map. Likewise, 
areas where the soils are not suitable can be identified. 

Because of its small scale, the map is not suitable for 
planning the management of a farm or field or for 
selecting a site for a road or a building or other structure. 
The soils in any one map unit differ from place to place 
in slope, depth, drainage, and other characteristics that 
affect management. 


Soils of the Carolina and Georgia Sand Hills 


These soils are excessively drained to well drained 
and are on gently sloping uplands. Local relief is in tens 
of feet. Soils of this group make up about 11 percent of 
the county. 


1. Troup-Fuquay-Alpin 


Well drained and excessively drained, sandy soils that 
have a loamy or sandy subsoil 


The landscape of this map unit typically has moderate 
relief, and the scenic quality is fair. Vegetative patterns 
provide limited diversity to a somewhat homogeneous 
landscape. The landscape is mostly nearly level to gently 
sloping, broad ridges with associated side slopes 
separated by well defined drainageways. Slopes 
generally are rolling, short to medium in length, and 
range from 0 to 10 percent. Residences, farmsteads, 
and roads are common. 

This map unit makes up about 2 percent of the county. 
It is about 35 percent Troup soils, 20 percent Fuquay 
soils, 15 percent Alpin soils, and 30 percent soils of 
minor extent. 

Troup soils are on nearly level to gently sloping, broad, 
convex ridges and the associated side slopes. Typically, 
the surface layer is dark grayish brown sand, the 
subsurface layer is brownish yellow and yellow sand, and 
the subsoil is red sandy loam and sandy clay loam. 


Fuquay soils are on broad, nearly level to gently 
sloping ridges. Typically, the surface layer is very dark 
gray and dark grayish brown sand, and the subsurface 
layer is tight yellowish brown sand. The subsoil is 
yellowish brown sandy clay loam that contains iron-rich 
nodules. 

Alpin soils are on nearly level to gently sloping, broad, 
convex ridges and the associated side slopes. Typically, 
the surface layer is dark gray sand, the subsurface layer 
is very pale brown sand, and the subsoil is yellow, 
reddish yeliow, and strong brown sand in the upper part. 
The lower part is thin alternating bands of reddish yellow 
and light gray sand and yellowish red loamy sand. 

Of minor extent in this map unit are the Ailey, Lucy, 
and Bibb soils. Ailey soils are on steeper side slopes, 
Lucy soils are on less rolling broad ridges, and Bibb soils 
are in drainageways. 

About 30 percent of the acreage of this map unit is 
cleared and used for row crops, pasture, or hay (fig. 1). 
The cleared areas are predominantly Fuquay soils. 

The soils of this map unit are suited to poorly suited to 
corn, soybeans, and small grains. The major 
management problems are droughtiness, low nutrient- 
holding capacity, and soil blowing. Maintaining crop 
residue on or near the surface increases moisture 
retention and organic matter content. Soil blowing is 
reduced on large fields if row crops and windbreaks are 
planted perpendicular to wind direction, if cover crops 
are used, and if crop residue is left on the surface. 

These soils are suited or well suited to pasture and 
hay. Coastal bermudagrass and bahiagrass grow well if 
they are properly managed and fertilized. Proper 
stocking, pasture rotation, and restricted grazing during 
dry periods help keep the pasture and soil in good 
condition. 

These soils are suited to use as woodland. Common 
trees to plant are loblolly and longleaf pines. The sandy 
texture of these soils is a moderate limitation for the use 
of equipment. This limitation can be reduced by using 
either wide tires on equipment or crawler-type 
equipment. The moderate seedling mortality rate caused 
by droughtiness can be reduced by planting in a furrow 
and by controlling competing vegetation. 

These soils are suited or well suited to use for 
homesite development. 
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Figure 1.—Coastal bermudagrass Is well adapted to the solls In the Troup-Fuquay-Alpin general soll map unit. 


2. Fuquay-Dothan-Troup 


Well drained, sandy soils that have a loamy subsoil 


The landscape of this map unit typically has moderate 
relief, and the scenic quality is fair. Vegetative patterns 
provide some visual diversity. The landscape is broad to 
narrow ridges that are gently sloping and have rolling 
complex slopes. Slopes range from 0 to 15 percent. 
Many well defined drainageways that have narrow flood 
plains originate in areas of this map unit. Many 
residences, farmsteads, and roads are part of this map 
unit. 


This map unit makes up about 9 percent of the county. 


It is about 30 percent Fuquay soils, 25 percent Dothan 
soils, 23 percent Troup soils, and 22 percent soils of 
minor extent. 

Fuquay soils are on nearly level to gently sloping, 
convex ridges. Typically, the surface layer is very dark 
gray and dark grayish brown sand, and the subsurface 
layer is light yellowish brown sand. The subsoil is 
yellowish brown sandy clay loam that contains iron-rich 
nodules. 


Dothan soils are on nearly level to gently sloping, 
convex ridges and the associated gentle side slopes. 
Typically, the surface layer is dark grayish brown loamy 
sand, and the subsurface layer is yellowish brown sandy 
loam. The subsoil is strong brown and yellowish brown 
sandy clay loam that contains iron-rich nodules. 

Troup soils are on nearly level to gently sloping, 
convex ridges and the associated side slopes. Typically, 
the surface layer is very dark grayish brown sand, and 
the subsurface layer is brownish yellow and yellow sand. 
The subsoil is red sandy loam and sandy clay loam. 

Of minor extent in this map unit are the Alpin, Lucy, 
Orangeburg, Ailey, Neeses, and Bibb soils. The Alpin 
soils are on sandier, broad ridges, and Lucy and 
Orangeburg soils are on less rolling, broad to narrow 
ridges. The Ailey and Neeses soils are on more rolling 
ridges and side slopes, and Bibb soils are in 
drainageways. 

About 30 percent of the acreage of this map unit has 
been cleared and is used for row crops, small grains, 
pasture, or hay. 
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The soils of this map unit are well suited to poorly 
suited to corn, soybeans, and small grains. The major 
management problems on the sandier soils are 
droughtiness, low nutrient-holding capacity, and soil 
blowing. Moisture retention and organic matter content 
can be increased by maintaining crop residue on or near 
the surface. Soil blowing is reduced if row crops and 
windbreaks are planted perpendicular to wind direction, if 
cover crops are used, and if crop residue is left on the 
surface. 

These soils are suited or well suited to pasture and 
hay. Coastal bermudagrass and bahiagrass grow well if 
they are properly managed and fertilized. Proper stocking 
and pasture rotation help keep the pasture and soil in 
good condition. 

These soils are suited or well suited to use as 
woodland. Common trees to plant are loblolly and 
longleaf pines. The main concern in producing and 
harvesting timber is moderate seedling mortality caused 
by droughtiness on the sandier Fuquay and Troup soils. 
Seedling mortality can be reduced by planting in a furrow 
and by controlling competing vegetation. 

These soils are suited or well suited to use for 
homesite development; however, moderately slow or 
slow permeability is a limitation for septic tank absorption 
fields. This limitation can be reduced by enlarging the 
absorption field. 


Soils of the Southern Coastal Plain 


These soils are well drained to moderately well 
drained and are on nearly level to sloping uplands. Local 
relief is in tens of feet. Soils of this group make up about 
32 percent of the county. 


3. Bonneau-Blanton 


Moderately well drained, sandy soils that have a loamy 
subsoil 


The landscape of this map unit typically has slight to 
moderate relief, and the scenic quality is fair. Vegetative 
patterns provide limited diversity to a somewhat 
homogeneous landscape. The landscape is nearly level 
to gently sloping, broad ridges with associated side 
slopes that have poorly defined to well defined 
drainageways. Slopes generally are long, smooth, and 
range from 0 to 10 percent. Areas of this map unit are 
north and east of Eutawville and are bordered by Lake 
Marion and Berkeley County. The shoreline of Lake 
Marion provides visual diversity to the immediately 
adjacent areas. Residences, farmsteads, and roads are 
common in areas of this map unit. 

This map unit makes up about 2 percent of the county. 
It is about 50 percent Bonneau soils, 20 percent Blanton 
soils, and 30 percent soils of minor extent. 

Bonneau soils are on nearly level to gently stoping, 
broad ridges at lower elevations. Typically, the surface 
layer is dark grayish brown sand, and the subsurface 


layer is light yellowish brown loamy sand. The subsoil is 
yellowish brown sandy clay loam that has gray mottles in 
the lower part. 

Blanton soils are on nearly level to gently sloping, 
broad ridges and side slopes at higher elevations. 
Typically, the surface layer is very dark grayish brown 
sand, and the subsurface layer is yellowish brown sand. 
The subsoil is yellowish brown sandy clay loam that has 
gray mottles. 

Of minor extent in this map unit are the Noboco, 
Goldsboro, and Ocilla soils. Noboco soils are on ridges, 
Goldsboro soils are on lower terraces, and Ocilla soils 
are in slight depressions. 

About 60 percent of the acreage of this map unit is 
cleared and used for row crops, pasture, or hay. The 
cleared areas are predominantly Bonneau soils. 

The soils of this map unit are suited or poorly suited to 
corn, soybeans, and small grains. The major 
management problems are droughtiness, low nutrient- 
holding capacity, and soil blowing. Moisture retention 
and organic matter content can be increased by 
maintaining crop residue on or near the surface. Soil 
blowing is reduced on large fields if row crops and 
windbreaks are planted perpendicular to wind direction, if 
cover crops are used, and if crop residue is left on the 
surface. 

These soils are suited or well suited to pasture and 
hay. Coastal bermudagrass and bahiagrass grow well if 
they are properly managed and fertilized. Proper 
stocking, pasture rotation, and restricted grazing during 
dry periods help keep the pasture and soil in good 
condition. 

These soils are suited or weil suited to use as 
woodland. Common trees to plant are loblolly and 
longleaf pines. The sandy texture of these soils is a 
moderate limitation for the use of equipment. This 
limitation can be reduced by using either wide tires on 
equipment or crawler-type equipment. The moderate 
seedling mortality caused by droughtiness can be 
reduced by planting in a furrow and by controlling 
competing vegetation. 

These soils are suited or well suited to use for 
homesite development. Some of these soils have 
moderate limitations for septic tank absorption fields 
because of wetness. Systems should be designed so 
that the base of the absorption field is free of water. 


4. Dothan-Fuquay-Orangeburg 


Well drained, sandy soils that have a loamy subsoil 


The landscape of this map unit typically has moderate 
relief, and the scenic quality is good. Vegetative patterns 
provide a great deal of visual diversity. The landscape is 
nearly level to gently sloping, narrow to broad ridges and 
the associated side slopes. Slopes generally are smooth, 
convex, and medium in length. They range from 0 to 10 
percent. Many well defined drainageways with narrow 


flood plains originate in the area. Many residences and 
farmsteads and numerous roads are part of this map 
unit. 

This map unit makes up about 20 percent of the 
county. It is about 16 percent Dothan soils, 15 percent 
Fuquay soils, 14 percent Orangeburg soils, and 55 
percent soils of minor extent. 

Dothan soils are on nearly level to slightly rolling, 
convex ridges and associated side slopes. Typically, the 
surface layer is dark grayish brown loamy sand, and the 
subsoil is strong brown and yellowish brown sandy clay 
loam that contains iron-rich nodules. 

Fuquay soils are on nearly level to slightly sloping, 
convex ridges. Typically, the surface layer is very dark 
gray and dark grayish brown sand, and the subsurface 
layer is light yellowish brown sand. The subsoil is 
yellowish brown sandy clay loam that contains iron-rich 
nodules. 

Orangeburg soils are on nearly level, convex, broad 
ridges and associated side slopes. Typically, the surface 
layer is dark grayish brown loamy sand, and the 
subsurface layer is yellowish brown loamy sand. The 
subsoil is yellowish red sandy clay loam. 

Of minor extent in this map unit are the Troup, 
Noboco, Goldsboro, Bibb, and Johnston soils. Troup 
soils are on the sandier broad ridges, and Noboco soils 
are on broad ridges at an intermediate elevation. 
Goldsboro soils are on broad ridges and upland flats at a 
lower elevation. Bibb and Johnston soils are in 
drainageways and on flood plains. 

About 60 percent of the acreage of this map unit is 
cleared and used for row crops, small grains, pasture, or 
hay. 

The soils of this map unit are suited or well suited to 
corn, soybeans, and small grains. Erosion is a hazard on 
sloping fields. Conservation tillage, contour farming, and 
terraces reduce runoff and help to contro! erosion. 

These soils are well suited to pasture and hay. Coastal 
bermudagrass and bahiagrass grow well if they are 
properly managed and fertilized. Proper stocking and 
pasture rotation help keep the pasture and soil in good 
condition. 

These soils are suited or well suited to use as 
woodland. Common trees to plant are loblolly and 
longleaf pines. The main concern in producing and 
harvesting timber is moderate seedling mortality caused 
by droughtiness on the sandier Fuquay soils. Seedling 
mortality can be reduced by planting in a furrow and by 
controlling competing vegetation. 

These soils are well suited to use for homesite 
development. Moderately slow to slow permeability is a 
moderate to severe limitation for septic tank absorption 
fields. This limitation can be reduced by enlarging the 
absorption field. 


5. Noboco-Faceville-Neeses 
Weill drained, sandy soils that have a loamy or clayey 
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subsoil 


The landscape of this map unit typically has moderate 
relief, and the scenic quality is good. Vegetative patterns 
provide a great deal of visual diversity. The landscape is 
broad to narrow, nearly level to sloping ridges separated 
by well defined drainageways. Many well-kept residences 
and farmsteads and numerous roads are part of this map 
unit. Slopes generally are smooth, convex, and medium 
in length, but they can range to complex, rolling, and 
short. Slopes range from 0 to 15 percent. 

This map unit makes up about 10 percent of the 
county. It is about 20 percent Noboco soils, 18 percent 
Faceville soils, 16 percent Neeses soils, and 46 percent 
soils of minor extent. 

Noboco soils are at the highest elevation on broad 
ridges and the associated gentle side slopes. Typically, 
the surface layer is dark grayish brown loamy sand, and 
the subsurface layer is light yellowish brown loamy sand. 
The subsoil is yellowish brown sandy clay loam that has 
gray mottles in the lower part. 

Faceville soils are on broad, nearly level, convex 
ridges and the associated gentle side slopes. Typically, 
the surface layer is dark brown loamy sand, and the 
subsoil is red sandy clay. 

Neeses soils are on broad to narrow ridges and long, 
narrow slopes parallel to streams and drainageways. 
Typically, the surface layer is yellowish brown loamy 
sand, and the subsurface layer is light yellowish brown 
loamy sand. The subsoil is strong brown sandy clay and 
mottled red sandy clay loam and yellowish brown and 
pale brown sandy clay. The lower part of the subsoil is 
dense, firm, and slightly cemented. 

Of minor extent in this map unit are the Troup, Fuquay, 
Orangeburg, and Bibb soils. The Troup and Fuquay soils 
are on sandier ridges than the major soils, and the 
Orangeburg soils are on nearly level, broad ridges and 
associated side slopes. The Bibb soils are in 
drainageways and on flood plains. 

About 60 percent of the acreage of this map unit is 
cleared and used for row crops, small grains, pasture, or 
hay. 

The soils of this map unit are well suited to very poorly 
suited to corn, soybeans, and small grains. Erosion is a 
hazard on the more sloping fields. Conservation tillage, 
contour farming, and terraces reduce runoff and help to 
control erosion. 

These soils are suited or well suited to pasture and 
hay. Coastal bermudagrass and bahiagrass grow well if 
they are properly managed and fertilized. Proper stocking 
and pasture rotation help keep the pasture and soil in 
good condition. 

These soils are suited or well suited to use as 
woodland. Loblolly pine is a common tree to plant. 

These soils are well suited to very poorly suited to use 
for homesite development. In some soils, the dense and 
compact subsoil has slow permeability that is a limitation 
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for septic tank absorption fields. This limitation can be 
reduced by enlarging the absorption fields. In sloping 
areas of these soils, absorption lines need to be installed 
on the contour. 


Soils of the Atlantic Coast Flatwoods 


These soils are well drained to poorly drained and are 
on broad flats and in depressions. Most drainageways 
are poorly defined, but a few well defined drainageways 
that have narrow flood plains are in areas of this map 
unit. Local relief is mainly a few feet to ten or twenty 
feet. This group makes up about 46 percent of the 
county. 


6. Goldsboro-Noboco-Rains 


Moderately well drained, well drained, and poorly 
drained, foamy or sandy soils that have a loamy subsoil 

The landscape of this map unit typically has little relief, 
and the scenic quality is fair. Vegetative patterns provide 
limited diversity to a somewhat homogeneous landscape. 
The landscape is broad, nearly level to gently sloping 
ridges dissected by shallow drainageways and 
depressions. Slopes generally are long, smooth, and 
range from 0 to 6 percent. Residences, farmsteads, and 
roads are common. 

This map unit makes up about 23 percent of the 
county. It is about 19 percent Goldsboro soils, 18 
percent Noboco soils, 12 percent Rains soils, and 51 
percent soils of minor extent. 

Goldsboro soils are at an intermediate elevation on 
broad ridges and upland flats. Typically, the surface layer 
is dark grayish brown sandy loam, and the subsurface 
layer is light yellowish brown sandy loam. The subsoil is 
sandy clay loam that is yellowish brown in the upper part 
and gray in the lower part. 

Noboco soils are at the highest elevation on broad 
ridges and the associated gentle side slopes. Typically, 
the surface layer is dark grayish brown loamy sand, and 
the subsurface layer is light yellowish brown loamy sand. 
The subsoil is yellowish brown sandy clay loam that has 
gray mettles in the lower part. 

Rains soils are in depressional bays and poorly 
defined drainageways. Typically, the surface layer is very 
dark gray sandy loam, and the subsurface layer is 
grayish brown sandy loam. The subsoil is gray sandy 
clay loam. 

Of minor extent in this map unit are the Bonneau, 
Ocilla, Lynchburg, and Coxville soils. Bonneau and Ocilla 
soils are on low, sandier ridges, and Lynchburg soils are 
on lower ridges. Coxville soils are in oval bays and 
depressions. 

About 70 percent of the acreage of this map unit is 
cleared and used for row crops, pasture, or hay. The 
cleared areas are mostly the better drained soils. 

The soils of this map unit are well suited to corn, 
soybeans, and small grains; however, the more poorly 


drained soils at the lower elevation require drainage to 
consistently produce high yields. Open ditches, tile 
drains, or a combination of the two can be used. 
Returning crop residue to the soil helps to maintain good 
tilth, increases water infiltration, and improves yields on 
all the soils of this map unit. Soil blowing is reduced on 
large fields if row crops and windbreaks are planted 
perpendicular to the wind direction, if cover crops are 
used, and if crop residue is left on the surface. 

These soils are well suited to pasture and hay. The 
better drained soils are well suited to improved 
bermudagrass, and the more poorly drained soils are 
well suited to bahiagrass. Proper stocking, pasture 
rotation, and restricted grazing during wet periods help 
keep the pasture and soil in good condition. Shallow 
surface drains are needed on the more poorly drained 
soils to give good yields. 

These soils are well suited to use as woodland. 
Loblolly pine is a common tree to plant. Seedlings 
survive and grow well on the better drained soils if 
competing vegetation is controlled. The more poorly 
drained soils have a high site index, but seedling 
mortality and equipment use limitations are severe if 
excess surface water is not removed. 

These soils are well suited to poorly suited to use for 
homesite development. Wetness is the main limitation, 
especially on the more poorly drained soils at the lower 
elevation. It is a severe limitation for septic tank 
absorption fields, but adding suitable fill material or using 
a specially designed system can help to overcome this 
limitation. The better drained soils at the higher elevation 
have fewer limitations for homesite development and 
other engineering uses. 


7. Lynchburg-Goldsboro-Rains 


Moderately well drained to poorly drained, loamy soils 
that have a loamy subsoil 


The landscape of this map unit typically has little relief, 
and the scenic quality is poor. Occasional bodies of 
water and streams provide limited visual interest. The 
landscape is broad, nearly level ridges, upland flats, and 
depressions. A few areas have gentle slopes that are 
long and smooth. The drainageways are poorly defined. 
Many residences, farmsteads, and roads are part of this 
map unit. 

This map unit makes up about 15 percent of the 
county. It is about 27 percent Lynchburg soils, 19 
percent Goldsboro soils, 12 percent Rains soils, and 42 
percent soils of minor extent. 

Lynchburg soils are on low, broad ridges. Typically, the 
surface layer is black fine sandy loam, and the 
subsurface layer is dark grayish brown sandy loam. The 
subsoil is sandy clay loam that is yellowish brown in the 
upper part and mottled in gray and shades of brown and 
red in the lower part. 
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Goldsboro soils are on higher ridges and upland flats. 
Typically, the surface layer is dark grayish brown sandy 
loam, and the subsurface layer is light yellowish brown 
sandy loam. The subsoil is sandy clay loam that is 
yellowish brown in the upper part and gray in the lower 
part. 

Rains soils are in depressional bays and poorly 
defined drainageways. Typically, the surface layer is very 
dark gray sandy loam, and the subsurface layer is 
grayish brown sandy loam. The subsoil is gray sandy 
clay loam. 

Of minor extent in this map unit are the Noboco, 
Bonneau, Ocilla, Coxville, and Pantego soils. The 
Noboco soils are weil drained and are at the highest 
elevation. Bonneau and Ocilla soils are on the sandier 
low ridges. Coxville and Pantego soils are in oval bays 
and in depressions. 

About 60 percent of the acreage of this map unit is 
cleared and used for row crops, pasture, or hay. The 
cleared areas are mostly the better drained soils. 

The soils of this map unit are well suited to corn, 
soybeans, and small grains. The more poorly drained 
soils at the iower elevation require drainage to 
consistently produce high yields. Open ditches, tile 
drains, or a combination of the two can be used. When 
returned to the soil, crop residue helps to maintain good 
tilth, increases water infiltration, and improves yields on 
all the soils. Soil blowing is reduced on large fields if row 
crops and windbreaks are planted perpendicular to the 
wind direction, if cover crops are used, and if crop 
residue is left on the surface. 

These soils are well suited to pasture and hay. The 
better drained soils are well suited to improved 
bermudagrass, and the more poorly drained soils are 
well suited to bahiagrass. Proper stocking, pasture 
rotation, and restricted grazing during wet periods help 
keep the pasture and soil in good condition. Shallow 
surface drains are needed on the more poorly drained 
soils to give good yields. 

These soils are well suited to use as woodland. 
Loblolly pine is a common tree to plant. Seeclings 
survive and grow well on the better drained soils if 
competing vegetation is controlled. The more poorly 
drained soils have a high site index, but seedling 
mortality and equipment use limitations are severe if 
excess surface water is not removed. 

These soils are poorly suited or suited to use for 
homesite development. Wetness is the main limitation, 
especially on the more poorly drained soils at the lower 
elevation. It is a severe limitation for septic tank 
absorption fields, but adding suitable fill material or using 
a specially designed system can help to overcome this 
limitation. The better drained soils have fewer limitations 
for homesite development and other engineering uses. 


8 Dothan-Rains-Clarendon 
Well drained, poorly drained, and moderately weil 
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drained, sandy and loamy soils that have a loamy subsoil 


The landscape of this map unit typically has some 
slight relief, and the scenic quality is fair. Vegetative 
patterns provide limited visual diversity to a somewhat 
homogenous landscape. The landscape is broad, nearly 
level ridges, upland flats, and depressions. Drainageways 
are poorly defined, but a few well defined drainageways 
that have narrow flood plains originate in areas of this 
map unit. Slopes generally are long, smooth, and range 
from 0 to 6 percent. Residences, farmsteads, and roads 
are common. 

This map unit makes up about 8 percent of the county. 
It is about 24 percent Dothan soils, 18 percent Rains 
soils, 16 percent Clarendon soils, and 42 percent soils of 
minor extent. 

Dothan soils are on nearly level, convex ridges and 
upland flats and on side slopes. Typically, the surface 
layer is dark grayish brown loamy sand, and the subsoil 
is strong brown and yellowish brown sandy clay loam 
that contains iron-rich nodules. 

Rains soils are in depressional bays and poorly 
defined drainageways. Typically, the surface layer is very 
dark gray sandy loam, and the subsurface layer is 
grayish brown sandy loam. The subsoil is gray sandy 
clay loam. 

Clarendon soils are on upland flats and interstream 
divides. Typically, the surface layer is very dark grayish 
brown loamy sand, and the subsurface layer is light 
yellowish brown loamy sand. The subsoil is yellowish 
brown sandy clay loam that contains iron-rich nodules. 

Of minor extent in this map unit are the Orangeburg, 
Fuquay, Lynchburg, Mouzon, Byars, and Pantego soils. 
Orangeburg and Fuquay soils are on ridges and side 
slopes, and Lynchburg soils are on upland flats and in 
slight depressions. Mouzon soils are on flood plains, and 
Byars and Pantego soils are in oval bays. 

About 70 percent of the acreage of this map unit is 
cleared and used for row crops, pasture, or hay. The 
cleared areas are mostly the better drained soils. 

The soils of this map unit are well suited to corn, 
soybeans, small grains, and cotton. The more poorly 
drained soils at the lower elevation require drainage to 
consistently produce high yields. Open ditches, tile 
drains, or a combination of the two can be used. When 
returned to the soil, crop residue helps to maintain good 
tilth, increases water infiltration, and improves yields on 
all the soils. Soil blowing is reduced on large fields if row 
crops and windbreaks are planted perpendicular to the 
wind direction, if cover crops are used, and if crop 
residue is left on the surface. 

These soils are well suited to pasture and hay. The 
better drained soils are well suited to improved 
bermudagrass, and the more poorly drained soils are 
well suited to bahiagrass. Proper stocking, pasture 
rotation, and restricted grazing during wet periods help 
keep the pasture and soil in good condition. Shallow 
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surface drains are needed on the more poorly drained 
soils to give good yields. 

These soils are well suited to use as woodland. 
Loblolly pine is a common tree to plant. Seedlings 
survive and grow well on the better drained soils if 
competing vegetation is controlled. The more poorly 
drained soils have a high site index, but seedling 
mortality and equipment use limitations are severe if 
excess surface water is not removed. 

These soils are well suited to poorly suited to 
homesite development. Wetness is the main limitation, 
especially on the more poorly drained soils at the lower 
elevation. It is a severe limitation for septic tank 
absorption fields, but adding suitable fill material or using 
a specially designed system can help to overcome this 
limitation. The better drained soils have fewer limitations 
for homesite development and other engineering uses. 


Soils of the Major Flood Plains 


These soils are on flood plains near creeks and 
streams including the Four Hole Swamp and the North 
Fork and South Fork of the Edisto River. Drainageways 
are well defined to poorly defined. These soils are 
subject to frequent flooding or ponding. Soils of this 
group make up about 11 percent of the county. 


9. Mouzon-Elloree 


Poorly drained, loamy and sandy soils that have a loamy 
subsoil 


The landscape of this map unit typically has little or no 
relief, and the scenic quality is poor. Because of the 
dominance of woodiand, the vegetative patterns provide 
very little visual diversity. The landscape is flood plains 
near creeks and streams including Four Hole Swamp 
and Dean Swamp. Very few structures or roads are in 
areas of this map unit. The soils of this map unit are 
alkaline and are subject to frequent flooding. They have 
water on or at the surface most of the year. Slopes are 
less than 1 percent. 

This map unit makes up about 4 percent of the county. 
It is about 70 percent Mouzon soils, about 20 percent 
Elloree soils, and about 10 percent soils of minor extent. 

Mouzon soils are on well defined flood plains or the 
larger Carolina Bays. Typically, the surface layer is very 
dark brown fine sandy loam, and the subsurface layer is 
light brownish gray loamy sand. The subsoil is gray clay. 

Elloree soils are on well defined flood plains. Typically, 
the surface layer is black loamy sand, and the 
subsurface layer is light brownish gray sand. The subsoil 
is grayish brown, gray, and light gray sandy loam and 
loamy sand. 

Of minor extent in this map unit are the Johns, Bibb, 
Lumbee, and Johnston soils. Johns soils are on adjacent 
and higher stream terraces. Bibb soils are on flood 
plains, and Lumbee soils are on low stream terraces. 
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Johnston soils are in the same positions as those of the 
Mouzon and Elloree soils. 

The soils of this map unit are very poorly suited to 
most agricultural uses, such as row crops and pasture. 
Wetness and the hazard of flooding are severe 
limitations that can be only partly reduced by major 
reclamation projects. 

These soils are well suited to use as woodland. 
Common trees to plant are loblolly pine, sweetgum, and 
yellow poplar. The equipment use limitation and seedling 
mortality, caused by wetness and flooding, are the main 
concerns in producing and harvesting timber. Using 
water control measures and wide tires on equipment, 
controlling competing vegetation, planting in raised beds, 
and operating in the drier months can reduce these 
problems. 

These soils are very poorly suited to use for homesite 
development. Wetness and the hazard of flooding are 
very severe limitations that can only be partly reduced by 
major reclamation projects. 


10. Lumbee-Johnston 


Poorly drained and very poorly drained, sandy and loamy 
soils that have a loamy subsoil 


The landscape of this map unit typically has little or no 
relief, and the scenic quality is poor. Because of the 
dominance of woodland, the vegetative patterns provide 
very little visual diversity. The landscape is flood plains 
near creeks and streams, mainly the North Fork and 
South Fork of the Edisto River. Very few structures or 
roads are in areas of this map unit. The soils of this map 
unit are acidic and are subject to frequent flooding. The 
high water table is at or near the surface most of the 
year. Slopes are less than 1 percent. 

This map unit makes up about 7 percent of the county. 
It is about 32 percent Lumbee soils, about 20 percent 
Johnston soils, and about 48 percent soils of minor 
extent. 

Lumbee soils are on well defined flood plains and 
stream terraces. Typically, the surface layer is dark gray 
loamy sand, and the subsoil is gray sandy clay loam. 
The substratum is gray sand. 

Johnston soils are on flood plains and in large 
depressional bays. Typically, these soils have about 3 
inches of decomposed leaves, twigs, and stems on the 
surface. The surface layer is black sandy loam. The 
underlying material is dark gray and light brownish gray 
sandy loam in the upper part, brown loamy sand in the 
middle part, and grayish brown sandy loam in the lower 
part. 

Of minor extent in this map unit are the Johns, Ocilla, 
and Bibb soils. The Johns and Ocilla soils are on 
adjacent and higher stream terraces, and the Bibb soils 
are in the same positions on the landscape as the 
Lumbee and Johnston soils. 
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The soils of this map unit are very poorly suited to 
most agricultural uses, such as row crops and pasture, 
because wetness and the hazard of flooding are severe 
limitations. Major reclamation projects can only partly 
overcome these limitations. 

These soils are well suited to use as woodland. 
Common trees to plant are loblolly pine, sweetqum, and 
yellow poplar. The equipment use limitation and seedling 
mortality, caused by wetness and flooding, are the main 
concerns in producing and harvesting timber. These 
concerns can be minimized by using water control 
measures, wide tires on equipment, and raised beds for 
plants; by controlling competing vegetation; and by 
operating equipment in the drier months. 

These soils are very poorly suited to use for homesite 
development. Wetness and the hazard of flooding are 
very severe limitations that can only be partly overcome 
by major reclamation projects. 


Broad Land Use Considerations 


The soils in Orangeburg County vary widely in their 
suitability for major land uses. About 33 percent of the 
land in the county is used for cultivated crops, mainly 
soybeans, corn, and small grains. This cropland is 
scattered throughout the county, but is concentrated to 
some extent in general soil map units 4, 5, 6, 7, and 8. 
Soils in map units 1, 2, and 3 are dominantly sandy and 
require more land use treatments for good yields. Soils 
in map units 9 and 10 are in very low areas and are 


frequently flooded. They are very poorly suited to use as 
cropland. 

About 7 percent of the county is used as pasture or 
for hay. The soils in all map units except 9 and 10 are 
either suited or well suited to this purpose. Mild 
temperatures and moderately high rainfall enhance the 
suitability of the soils for adapted pasture grasses. Soils 
in map units 9 and 10 are frequently flooded and are 
Poorly suited to pasture and hay. 

About 53 percent of the county is woodland. Soils in 
general soil map units 4, 5, 6, 7, and 8 are well suited to 
pines. Those in map units 1, 2, and 3 are somewhat 
droughty for pines, but satisfactory to good yields are 
common. The soils in map units 9 and 10 are frequently 
flooded and have only fair to poor suitability for use as 
woodland. 

A smail percent of the county is urban or built-up land 
or is in miscellaneous use. Soils in map units 1, 2, 3, 4, 
and 5 are well suited to urban development. Those in 
map units 6, 7, and 8 have limitations caused by 
wetness, but small areas are suitable for building sites. 
The soils in map units 9 and 10 are very poorly suited to 
urban use because of frequent flooding. 

Potential for wildlife habitat is generally high 
throughout the county. Soils in map units 1, 2, and 3 are 
generally suited to use as habitat for openland wildlife. 
Soils in map units 4, 5, 6, 7, and 8 are generally suited 
to use as habitat for woodland wildlife and, in areas that 
have been cleared, to openland wildlife. The soils in map 
units 9 and 10 are poorly drained and frequently flooded. 
They provide suitable habitat for wetland wildlife. 


Detailed Soil Map Units 
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The map units on the detailed soil maps at the back of 
this survey represent the soils in the survey area. The 
map unit descriptions in this section, along with the soil 
maps, can be used to determine the suitability and 
potential of a soil for specific uses. They also can be 
used to plan the management needed for those uses. 
More information on each map unit, or soil, is given 
under “Use and Management of the Soils.” 

Each map unit on the detailed soil maps represents an 
area on the landscape and consists of one or more soils 
for which the unit is named. 

A symbol identifying the soil precedes the map unit 
name in the soil descriptions. Each description includes 
general facts about the soil and gives the principal 
hazards and limitations to be considered in planning for 
specific uses. 

Soils that have profiles that are almost alike make up 
a soil series. Except for differences in texture of the 
surface layer or of the underlying material, all the soils of 
a series have major horizons that are similar in 
composition, thickness, and arrangement. 

Soils of one series can differ in texture of the surface 
layer or of the underlying material. They also can differ in 
slope, stoniness, wetness, degree of erosion, and other 
characteristics that affect their use. On the basis of such 
differences, a soil series is divided into soi phases. Most 
of the areas shown on the detailed soil maps are phases 
of soil series. The name of a soil phase commonly 
indicates a feature that affects use or management. For 
example, Dothan loamy sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes, is 
one of several phases in the Dothan series. 

Most map units include small scattered areas of soils 
other than those for which the map unit is named. Some 
of these included soils have properties that differ 
substantially from those of the major soil or soils. Such 
differences could significantly affect use and 
management of the soils in the map unit. The included 
soils are identified in each map unit description. Some 
small areas of strongly contrasting soils are identified by 
a special symbol on the soil maps. 

This survey includes miscellaneous areas. Such areas 
have little or no soil material and support little or no 
vegetation. Water is an example. Miscellaneous areas 
are shown on the soil maps. Some that are too small to 
be shown are identified by a special symbol on the soil 
maps. 


Table 4 gives the acreage and proportionate extent of 
each map unit. Other tables (see “Summary of Tables’) 
give properties of the soils and the limitations, 
capabilities, and potentials for many uses. The Glossary 
defines many of the terms used in describing the soils. 


AeB—Ailey sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes. This soil is 
well drained and is on broad, undulating ridges and side 
slopes of the Coastal Plain. Slopes generally are 4 to 6 
percent. They are convex, smooth to irregular in shape, 
and are from 75 to 100 feet long. Most areas are about 
5 to 100 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark grayish brown sand 
about 6 inches thick. The subsurface layer, to a depth of 
25 inches, is light yellowish brown sand. The subsoil to a 
depth of 31 inches is yellowish brown sandy clay loam, 
and to a depth of 64 inches, it is firm, dense, and slightly 
cemented sandy loam and sandy clay loam that is 
mottled in shades of brown, yellow, and red. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Blanton, Lucy, Neeses, Orangeburg, and Troup soils. 
The included soils make up about 20 percent of this map 
unit. 

Important soil properties: 


Permeability: slow in the lower part of the subsoil 
Available water capacity: low 

Surface runoff: slow 

Erosion hazard: slight 

High water table: none within a depth of 6 feet 


This Ailey soil is mainly used as pasture, or the 
acreage is native woodland of upland oaks, loblolly pine, 
and longleaf pine. In a few areas, this soil is used for 
cultivated crops or truck crops, such as watermelons and 
cantaloupes. 

This soil is suited to row crops and small grains. The 
major management problems are droughtiness, low 
nutrient-holding capacity, and soil blowing. Conservation 
tillage and cover crops increase the water holding and 
plant nutrient capacity and prevent soil blowing. 
Fertilizers are more efficient if they are applied at 
intervals rather than in a single application. 

This soil is well suited to hay and pasture. Coastal 
bermudagrass and bahiagrass grow well if properly 
managed and fertilized. Proper stocking, pasture rotation, 
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and restricted use during dry periods help keep the 
pasture and soil in good condition. 

This soil is suited to use as woodland. Longleaf pine is 
a common tree to plant. The main concerns in producing 
and harvesting timber are the equipment use limitation 
and seedling mortality. The sandy texture of this soil is a 
moderate limitation for the use of equipment. This 
limitation can be reduced by using wide tires on 
equipment or crawler-type equipment. Planting high 
quality seedlings in a shallow furrow increases plant 
survival. 

This soil is suited to use for urban development; 
however, it has a severe limitation for septic tank 
absorption fields because of slow permeability in the 
lower part of the subsoil. Onsite sewage disposal 
systems sometimes fail or do not function properly 
during periods of high rainfall because of this restrictive 
layer. This limitation can be partly reduced by enlarging 
the absorption field. In addition, a tile drain positioned 
upslope can intercept and divert perched ground water 
that is moving laterally toward the absorption field. This 
soil also has slight limitations for dwellings without 
basements. It has a moderate limitation for small 
commercial buildings because of slope. This limitation 
can be reduced by cutting, filling, and vegetating 
disturbed areas. 

This Ailey soil is in capability subclass IIIs. 


AeC—Ailey sand, 6 to 10 percent slopes. This soil 
is well drained and is on side slopes along drainageways 
of the Coastal Plain. Slopes generally are from 6 to 9 
percent. They are concave, smooth to irregular in shape, 
and are 50 to 100 feet long. Most areas are 5 to 150 
acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark grayish brown sand 
about 6 inches thick. The subsurface layer, to a depth of 
25 inches, is light yellowish brown sand. The subsoil to a 
depth of 31 inches is yellowish brown sandy clay loam, 
and to a depth of 64 inches, it is firm, dense, and slightly 
cemented sandy loam and sandy clay loam that is 
mottled in shades of brown, yellow, and red. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Lucy, Neeses, and Troup soils. The included soils make 
up about 25 percent of this map unit. 

Important soil properties: 


Permeability: slow in the lower part of the subsoil 
Available water capacity: low 

Surface runoff: medium 

Erosion hazard: moderate 

High water table: none within a depth of 6 feet 


Most of the acreage of this Ailey soil is native 
woodland of upland oaks, hickory, loblolly pine, and 
longleaf pine. Most cleared areas of this soil are used as 
pasture, but a few are used for cultivated crops and 
truck crops, such as watermelons and cantaloupes. 


Soil Survey 


This soil is poorly suited to row crops and small grains. 
The major management problems are erosion, 
droughtiness, and low nutrient-holding capacity. 
Conservation tillage, contour farming, terraces, and strip 
crops reduce runoff and help to control erosion. Crop 
residue on or near the surface also aids in moisture 
retention. Fertilizers are more efficient if they are applied 
at intervals rather than in a single application. 

This soil is suited to hay and pasture. Coastal 
bermudagrass and bahiagrass grow well if properly 
managed and fertilized. Proper stocking, pasture rotation, 
and restricted use during dry periods help keep the 
pasture and soil in good condition. 

This soil is suited to use as woodland. Longleaf pine is 
a common tree to plant. The main concerns in producing 
and harvesting timber are the equipment use limitation 
and seedling mortality. The sandy texture of this soil is a 
moderate limitation to the use of equipment. This 
limitation can be reduced by using wide tires on 
equipment or crawler-type equipment. Planting high 
quality seedlings in a shallow furrow on the contour 
increases plant survival. 

This soil is suited to use for urban development; 
however, it has severe limitations for septic tank 
absorption fields because of slow permeability in the 
lower part of the subsoil. This limitation can be partly 
reduced by enlarging the absorption field. Stepdown 
boxes between lines that are installed on the contour 
can aid in the proper functioning of septic tank 
absorption fields. A tile drain positioned upslope can 
intercept and divert perched ground water that is moving 
laterally toward the absorption field. Steepness of slope 
is a moderate limitation for dwellings without basements 
and a severe limitation for small commercial buildings. 
Revegetating disturbed areas around construction sites 
as soon as possible helps to contro! erosion. 

This Ailey soil is in capability subclass IVs. 


AlA—Albany sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes. This soil 
is somewhat poorly drained and is on irregular ridges 
and the edges of Carolina Bays. Slopes are smooth and 
convex and generally are less than 1 percent. Most 
areas are about 5 to 50 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is very dark grayish brown 
and dark grayish brown sand about 8 inches thick. The 
subsurface layer, to a depth of 68 inches, is sand that is 
mottled in shades of yellow and brown and in white. The 
subsoil to a depth of 82 inches is gray sandy clay loam. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Blanton, Bonneau, and Ocilla soils. The included soils 
make up about 15 percent of this map unit. 

Important soil properties: 


Permeability: rapid in the surface and subsurface layers; 
moderate in the subsoil 

Available water capacity: \ow 

Surface runoff: slow 
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Erosion hazard: slight 
High water table: 12 to 30 inches below the surface in 
winter and early in spring 


Most of the acreage of this Albany soil is native 
woodiand of longleaf pine, sweetgum, poplar, oak, and 
hickory. A few areas have been cleared and are used for 
cultivated crops or pasture. 

This soil is suited to row crops and smail grains. The 
major management problems are the seasonal high 
water table and low nutrient-holding capacity. A system 
of tile drains and open ditches can remove excess water 
in the soil. Where tile drains are used, a protective filter 
prevents sand from entering the lines. Water control 
structures help to control water levels during dry 
seasons. Because of the low nutrient-holding capacity of 
this soil, fertilizers are more efficient if they are applied 
at intervals rather than in a single application. Crop 
residue on or near the surface reduces soil blowing and 
increases moisture retention and organic matter content. 

This soil is well suited to hay and pasture. Bahiagrass 
grows well if properly managed and fertilized. Surface 
drainage is needed and can be provided by open 
ditches, surface drains, or a combination of these. 
Proper stocking, pasture rotation, and restricted use 
during wet periods help keep the pasture and soil in 
good condition. 

This soil is suited to use as woodland. Loblolly pine is 
a common tree to plant. The main concerns in producing 
and harvesting timber are the equipment use limitation 
and seedling mortality. Conventional methods of 
harvesting timber generally can be used, but usé may be 
limited during wet seasons. Control of competing 
vegetation is required for the survival of young seedlings. 
This can be done by site preparation, burning, spraying, 
Cutting, or girdling. 

This soil is poorly suited to use for urban development. 
It has severe limitations for septic tank absorption fields 
because of wetness, which generally prohibits the use of 
this soil for conventional septic tank absorption fields. 
Wetness is also a severe limitation for dwellings without 
basements and for small commercial buildings. This 
limitation can be reduced by installing tile drains around 
the foundation, adding suitable fill material, and shaping 
the area to move surface water away from buildings. 

This Albany soil is in capability subclass IIlw. 


ApB—Alpin sand, 0 to 6 percent slopes. This soil is 
excessively drained and is on broad ridges and gentle 
side slopes of the Coastal Plain. Slopes generally are 
about 1 to 3 percent. They are smooth and convex and 
are from 100 to 400 feet long. Most areas are about 30 
to 400 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark gray sand about 4 
inches thick. The subsurface layer, to a depth of 11 
inches, is very pale brown sand. The subsoil to a depth 
of 46 inches is yellow, reddish yellow, and strong brown 
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sand, and to a depth of 80 inches, it is thin alternating 
bands of reddish yellow and gray sand and yellowish red 
loamy sand. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Ailey, Lucy, Blanton, and Troup soils. Also included are 
soils that do not have thin alternating bands of darker 
color loamy sand in the lower part of the subsoil. The 
included soils make up about 15 percent of this map 
unit. 

Important soil properties: 


Permeability: moderately rapid 

Available water capacity: very low 

Surface runoff: slow 

Erosion hazard: slight 

High water table: none within a depth of 6 feet 


Most of the acreage of this Alpin soil is natural 
woodland of longleaf pine, turkey oak, and blackjack 
oak. Most cleared areas are used as pasture, but a few 
areas are used for row crops and small grains. 

This soil is poorly suited to row crops and smail grains. 
Because of the sandy texture, crops need to be tolerant 
of drought. The major management problems are 
droughtiness, low nutrient-holding capacity, and soil 
blowing. Crop residue on or near the surface increases 
moisture retention and organic matter content. 
Stripcropping and conservation tillage reduce soil 
blowing. Fertilizers are more efficient if they are applied 
at intervals rather than in a single application. 

This soil is suited to hay and pasture. Coastal 
bermudagrass and bahiagrass grow well if properly 
managed and fertilized. Proper stocking, pasture rotation, 
timely deferment of grazing, and restricted use during dry 
periods help keep the pasture and soil in good condition. 
The use of this soil for pasture or hay is effective in 
controlling soil blowing. 

This soil is well suited to use as woodland. Longleaf 
pine is a common tree to plant. The main concerns in 
producing and harvesting timber are the equipment use 
limitation and seedling mortality. The use of track 
vehicles or wide tires on equipment reduces the 
equipment limitation. Seedling mortality caused by 
droughtiness can be reduced by planting seedlings in a 
furrow and by controlling competing vegetation. 

This soil is well suited to use for urban development. It 
has slight limitations for septic tank absorption fields, 
dwellings without basements, and small commercial 
buildings. 

This Alpin soil is in capability subclass IVs. 


ApC—Alpin sand, 6 to 10 percent slopes. This soil 
is excessively drained and is on slopes parallel to 
drainageways. Slopes generally are about 6 to 8 percent. 
They are smooth and convex and are from 50 to 200 
feet long. Most areas are about 20 to 150 acres. 
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Typically, the surface layer is dark gray sand about 4 
inches thick. The subsurface layer, to a depth of 11 
inches, is very pale brown sand. The subsoil to a depth 
of 46 inches is yellow, reddish yellow, and strong brown 
sand, and to a depth of 80 inches, it is thin alternating 
bands of reddish yellow and gray sand and yellowish red 
loamy sand. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Ailey, Lucy, Blanton, and Troup soils. Also included are 
soils that do not have thin alternating bands of darker 
color loamy sand in the lower part of the subsoil. The 
included soils make up about 15 percent of this map 
unit. 

Important soil properties: 


Permeability: moderately rapid 

Available water capacity: very low 

Surface runoff: slow 

Erosion hazard: slight to moderate 

High water table: none within a depth of 6 feet 


Most of the acreage of this Alpin soil remains in 
natural woodland of longleaf pine, turkey oak, and 
blackjack oak. Most cleared areas are used as pasture. 

This soil is very poorly suited to row crops and small 
grains. The sandy texture is a limitation that is difficult to 
reduce. 

This soil is suited to hay and pasture. Coastal 
bermudagrass and bahiagrass grow well if they are 
properly managed and fertilized. Proper stocking, pasture 
rotation, timely deferment of grazing, and restricted use 
during dry periods help keep the pasture and soil in good 
condition. The use of this soil for pasture or hay is also 
effective in controlling soil blowing. 

This soil is well suited to use as woodland. Longleaf 
pine is a common tree to plant. The main concerns in 
producing and harvesting timber are the equipment use 
limitation and seedling mortality. The use of track 
vehicles or wide tires on equipment reduces the 
equipment limitation. Seedling mortality caused by 
droughtiness can be reduced by planting seedlings in a 
furrow and by controlling competing vegetation. 

This soil is suited to use for urban development; 
however, it has moderate limitations for septic tank 
absorption fields because of slope. This limitation can be 
reduced by using stepdown boxes and installing the 
absorption lines on the contour. Slope is a moderate 
limitation for dweilings without basements and a severe 
limitation for smali commercial buildings. Revegetating 
disturbed areas around construction sites helps to 
contro! erosion. 

This Alpin soil is in capability subclass Vis. 


Bb—Bibb sandy loam, frequently flooded. This soil 
is poorly drained and is on flood plains. It is subject to 
frequent flooding for brief durations in winter and early in 
spring. Slopes are less than 2 percent. The areas are 
narrow and elongated and range from 10 to 150 acres. 


Soil Survey 


Typically, the surface layer is very dark grayish brown 
and dark grayish brown sandy loam about 9 inches thick. 
The underlying material to a depth of 15 inches is light 
brownish gray sand. It is grayish brown sandy loam to a 
depth of 26 inches, gray sandy loam to a depth of 40 
inches, and gray sand to a depth of 62 inches. 

Included with this soil in mapping are areas of Elloree, 
Johnston, Lumbee, Pelham, and Rains soils. The 
included soils make up about 25 percent of this map 
unit. 

Important soil properties: 


Permeability: moderate 

Available water capacity: moderate 

Surface runoff: very slaw 

Erosion hazard: slight 

High water table: 0.5 foot to 1.5 feet below the surface 
in winter and spring 


Most of the acreage of this Bibb soil is native 
vegetation of sweetgum, red maple, blackgum, and water 
oak. 

This soil is very poorly suited to row crops and to use 
as pasture. Wetness and the hazard of flooding are 
severe limitations that are difficult to reduce. 

This soil is well suited to production of water-tolerant 
hardwoods. The equipment use limitation and seedling 
mortality, caused by wetness and flooding, are the main 
concerns in producing and harvesting timber. Using wide 
tires on equipment, planting on raised beds, and 
operating equipment in the drier months can minimize 
these concerns. 

This soil is very poorly suited to use for urban 
development. The difficulty and expense of reducing the 
problems caused by wetness and flooding generally 
prohibit the development of this soil for homesites. 

This Bibb soil is in capability subclass Vw. 


BIB—Blanton sand, 0 to 6 percent slopes. This soil 
is somewhat excessively drained and is on broad upland 
ridges and side slopes of the Coastal Plain. Slopes 
generally are 1 to 3 percent. They are smooth and 
convex and are 100 to 500 feet long. Most areas are 
about 10 to 400 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is very dark grayish brown 
sand about 5 inches thick. The subsurface layer, to a 
depth of 61 inches, is yellowish brown and pale brown 
sand. The subsoil to a depth of 64 inches is light 
yellowish brown sandy loam, and to a depth of 82 
inches, it is light yellowish brown sandy loam and 
mottled light yellowish brown, yellowish brown, yellowish 
red, and light gray sandy clay loam. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Ailey, Bonneau, Fuquay, Lucy, and Troup soils. The 
included soils make up about 20 percent of this map 
unit. 

Important soil properties: 
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Permeability: rapid in the surface layer and upper part of 
the subsoil and moderate in the lower part 

Available water capacity: very low 

Surface runoff: slow 

Erosion hazard: slight 

High water table: 5 to 6 feet below the surface in winter 
and early in spring 


Most of the acreage of this Blanton soil is native 
woodiand of longleaf pine, turkey oak, southern red oak, 
and hickory. Some areas have been cleared and are 
used as pasture or for truck crops, such as watermelons 
or cantaloupes. 

This soil is poorly suited to row crops and small grains. 
Crops that are drought-tolerant will grow; however, soil 
blowing in large fields can damage crops. Soil blowing 
can be reduced by using all crop residue and 
conservation tillage. Because of the low nutrient-holding 
capacity of this soil, split applications of fertilizers are 
more efficient than a single application. 

This soil is well suited to hay and pasture. Coastal 
bermudagrass and bahiagrass grow well if properly 
managed and fertilized. The use of this soil for pasture 
and hay is also effective in controlling soil blowing. 
Proper stocking, pasture rotation, and restricted use 
during dry periods help keep the pasture and soil in good 
condition. 

This soil is suited to use as woodland. Common trees 
to plant are loblolly and longleaf pines. The moderate 
equipment use limitation and seedling mortality caused 
by the sandy texture are concerns in producing and 
harvesting timber. The equipment limitation can be 
reduced by using wide tires on equipment or crawler-type 
equipment. Planting high-quality seedlings in a shallow 
furrow increases plant survival. 

This soil is suited to use for urban development; 
however, it has moderate limitations for septic tank 
absorption fields because of wetness. This limitation can 
be reduced by installing the absorption lines a suitable 
distance above the high water table. This soil has slight 
limitations for dwellings without basements and for small 
commercial buildings. 

This Blanton soil is in capability subclass Ills. 


BiC—Blanton sand, 6 to 10 percent slopes. This soil 
is somewhat excessively drained and is on side slopes 
of the Coastal Plain. Slopes generally are 6 to 8 percent. 
They are smooth and convex and are 100 to 200 feet 
long. Most areas are about 10 to 70 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is very dark grayish brown 
sand about 5 inches thick. The subsurface layer, to a 
depth of 61 inches, is yellowish brown and pale brown 
sand. The subsoil to a depth of 64 inches is light 
yellowish brown sandy loam, and to a depth of 82 
inches, it is brown sandy loam in the upper part and 
sandy clay loam that is mottled in shades of brown, red, 
and gray in the lower part. 
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Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Ailey, Lucy, and Troup soils. The included soils make up 
about 20 percent of this map unit. 

Important soil properties: 


Permeability: rapid in the surface layer and upper part of 
the subsoil and moderate in the lower part 

Available water capacity: very low 

Surface runoff: slow 

Erosion hazard: moderate 

High waiter table: 5 to 6 feet below the surface in winter 
and early in spring 


Most of the acreage of this Blanton soil is native 
woodland of longleaf pine, turkey oak, southern red oak, 
and hickory. Some areas have been cleared and are 
used as pasture. 

This soil is poorly suited to row crops and small grains. 
The major management problems are droughtiness, the 
hazard of erosion, low nutrient-holding capacity, and soil 
blowing. Crops need to be toterant of drought because 
the available moisture during dry seasons is not 
adequate for good growth of most plants. Conservation 
tillage and contour farming slow the movement of water 
over the soil surface, reducing the amount of erosion. 
Crop residue on or near the surface reduces soil blowing 
and aids in moisture retention. Because of the low 
nutrient-holding capacity, split applications of fertilizers 
are more efficient than single applications. 

The soil is well suited to hay and pasture. Coastal 
bermudagrass and bahiagrass grow well if properly 
managed and fertilized. The use of this soil for pasture 
and hay is also effective in controlling soil blowing. 
Proper stocking, pasture rotation, and restricted use 
during dry periods help keep the pasture and soil in good 
condition. 

This soil is suited to use as woodland. Common trees 
to plant are loblolly and longleaf pines. The moderate 
equipment use limitation and seedling mortality caused 
by the sandy texture are concerns in producing and 
harvesting timber. The equipment limitation can be 
reduced by using wide tires on equipment or crawler-type 
equipment. Planting high-quality seedlings in a shallow 
furrow on the contour increases plant survival. 

This soil is suited to use for urban development; 
however, it has moderate limitations for septic tank 
absorption fields because of wetness and slope. The 
wetness limitation can be reduced by installing the 
absorption lines a suitable distance above the high water 
table. The slope limitation can be reduced by the use of 
stepdown boxes between lines that are installed on the 
contour. Steepness of slope is also a moderate limitation 
for dwellings without basements and a severe limitation 
for small commercial buildings. The slope affects ease of 
excavation. Revegetating disturbed areas around 
construction sites helps to control erosion. 

This Blanton soil is in capability subclass !Vs. 
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BoB—Bonneau sand, 0 to 4 percent slopes. This 
soil is well drained and is on low ridges and side slopes 
of the Coastal Plain. Slopes generally are 1 to 3 percent. 
They are smooth and convex and are 75 to 200 feet 
long. Most areas are 5 to 70 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark grayish brown sand 
about 8 inches thick. The subsurface layer, to a depth of 
35 inches, is light yellowish brown and yellowish brown 
loamy sand. The subsoil is sandy clay loam. It is 
yellowish brown to a depth of 43 inches and is mottled in 
shades of gray, brown, yellow, and red to a depth of 80 
inches. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Albany, Fuquay, Goldsboro, Noboco, and Ocilla soils. 
The included soils make up about 15 percent of this map 
unit. 

Important soil properties: 


Permeability: moderate 

Available water capacity: low 

Surface runoff: slow 

Erosion hazard: slight 

High water table: 3.5 to 5 feet below the surface in 
winter and early in spring 


This Bonneau soil is used mainly as cropland or for 
small grains. The remaining areas are pasture or native 
woodiand. 

This soil is suited to row crops and small grains. The 
major management problems are droughtiness, low 
nutrient-holding capacity, and soil blowing. Crop residue 
on or near the surface increases moisture retention and 
organic matter content. Contour farming and terraces are 
needed in areas that have long, smooth slopes. Soil 
blowing is reduced on large fields if row crops and 
windbreaks are planted perpendicular to the wind 
direction, if cover crops are used, and if crop residue is 
left on the surface. Fertilizers are more efficient if they 
are applied at intervals rather than in a single 
application. 

This soil is well suited to hay and pasture. Coastal 
bermudagrass and bahiagrass grow well if properly 
managed and fertilized (fig. 2). Proper stocking, pasture 
rotation, timely deferment of grazing, and restricted use 
during dry periods help keep the pasture and soil in good 
condition. The use of this soil for pasture or hay is also 
effective in controlling soil blowing. 

This soil is well suited to use as woodland. Common 
trees to plant are loblolly and longleaf pines. The main 
concerns in producing and harvesting timber are the 
equipment use limitation and seedling mortality. The use 
of track vehicles or wide tires on equipment reduces the 
equipment limitation. Seedling mortality caused by 
droughtiness can be reduced by planting seedlings in a 
furrow and by controlling competing vegetation. 

This soil is well suited to use for urban development; 
however, it has severe limitations for septic tank 
absorption fields because of wetness. Septic systems 
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should be designed so that the base of the absorption 
field is free of water. This soil has slight limitations for 
dwellings without basements and for small commercial 
buildings. 

This Bonneau soil is in capability subclass Ils. 


By—Byars loam. This soil is very poorly drained and 
is in depressions and Carolina Bays of the Coastal Plain. 
Slopes are less than 2 percent. Most areas are 5 to 40 
acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is black loam about 9 
inches thick. The subsoil to a depth of 16 inches is black 
clay loam, and to a depth of 63 inches, it is very dark 
gray and dark gray clay loam and grayish brown clay. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Coxville, Pantego, and Rains soils. The included soils 
make up about 15 percent of this map unit. 

Important soil properties: 


Permeability: slow 

Available water capacity: high 

Surface runoff: ponded to very slow 

Erosion hazard: slight 

High water table: at or above the surface in winter and 
spring 


Most of the acreage of this Byars soil is native 
woodland of water tupelo, sweetgum, cypress, and water 
oak. A few areas have been cleared and are used for 
row crops or pasture. 

This soil is well suited to row crops and small grains. 
The major management problems are the seasonal high 
water table and slow permeability. Shallow surface 
drains and open ditches can lower the water table. 

This soil is suited to hay and pasture. Drainage can be 
provided by shallow surface drains. Bahiagrass grows 
well if properly managed and fertilized. Proper stocking, 
pasture rotation, timely determent of grazing, and 
restricted use during wet periods help keep the pasture 
in good condition. 

This soil is well suited to use as woodland. Common 
trees to plant are loblolly pine and American sycamore. 
The equipment use limitation and seedling mortality, 
caused by wetness, are the main concerns in producing 
and harvesting timber. These concerns can be minimized 
by removing excess water, using wide tires on 
equipment, planting seedlings on raised beds, and 
operating equipment in the drier months. 

This soil is very poorly suited to use for urban 
development. Ponding and moderately slow permeability 
are severe limitations for septic tank absorption fields, 
dwellings without basements, and small commercial 
buildings. These limitations are difficult to reduce and 
generally prohibit the use of this soil for urban 
development. 

This Byars soil is in capability subclass IIlw. 
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Figure 2.—Some areas of Bonneau sand, 0 to 4 percent slopes, are used as pasture. 


CdA—Clarendon loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent 
slopes. This soil is moderately well drained and is on 
upland or broad interstream divides of the Coastal Plain. 
Slopes generally are less than 1 percent. Most areas are 
about 5 to 100 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is very dark grayish brown 
loamy sand about 8 inches thick. The subsurface layer, 
to a depth of about 15 inches, is light yellowish brown 
loamy sand. The subsoil is sandy clay loam. It is 
yellowish brown to a depth of 40 inches and gray to a 
depth of 88 inches. Common iron-rich bodies are below 
a depth of 27 inches. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Dothan, Dunbar, Duplin, and Lynchburg soils. The 
included soils make up about 15 percent of this map 
unit. 

Important soil properties: 


Permeability: moderate in the upper part of the subsoil 
and moderately sfow in the lower part 


Available water capacity: moderate 

Surface runoff: slow 

Erosion hazard: slight 

High water table: 2 to 3 feet below the surface in winter 
and early in spring 


This Clarendon soil is used mainly for row crops and 
small grains. A few areas are pasture or native 
woodland. 

This soil is well suited to row crops and small grains. 
For early spring cultivation, drainage is needed to lower 
the high water table. Open ditches or tile drains, or both, 
can be used. Conservation tillage and cover crops 
increase the water holding and plant nutrient capacity 
and prevent soil blowing. 

This soil is well suited to hay and pasture. Coastal 
bermudagrass and bahiagrass grow well if properly 
managed and fertilized. Proper stocking, pasture rotation, 
timely deferment of grazing, and restricted use during 
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wet periods help keep the pasture and soil in good 
condition. 

The soil is well suited to use as woodland. Loblolly 
pine is a common tree to plant. The moderate equipment 
limitation caused by wetness is the main concern in 
producing and harvesting timber. This concern can be 
minimized by using wide tires on equipment or operating 
equipment in the drier months. 

This soil is suited to use for urban development; 
however, it has severe limitations for septic tank 
absorption fields because of wetness and moderately 
slow permeability. Shallow placement of filter lines and 
use of fill material or an alternate system aid in the 
function of septic tank absorption fields. Wetness is also 
a moderate limitation for dwellings without basements 
and small commercial buildings. This limitation can be 
reduced by installing tile drains around the foundation 
and by shaping the area to move surface water away 
from buildings. 

This Clarendon soil is in capability subclass Ilw. 


Cx—Coxville sandy loam. This soil is poorly drained 
and is in slightly depressional oval bays and poorly 
defined drainageways of the Coastal Plain. Slopes are 
less than 2 percent. Most areas are 5 to 100 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is very dark gray sandy 
loam about 5 inches thick. The subsoil to a depth of 60 
inches is gray sandy clay loam and clay that has mottles 
in shades of brown, yellow, and red. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Byars, Dunbar, Lynchburg, Pantego, and Rains soils. The 
included soils make up about 20 percent of this map 
unit. 

Important soil properties: 


Permeability: moderately slow 

Available water capacity: high 

Surface runoff: slow to ponded 

Erosion hazard: slight 

High water table: at or near the surface in winter and 
spring 


Most of the acreage of this Coxville soil is native 
woodland of sweetgum, water oak, water tupelo, loblolly 
pine, and longleaf pine. A few areas have been cleared 
and are used for row crops or pasture. 

This soil is well suited to row crops and small grains. 
The major management problems are the seasonal high 
water table and moderately slow permeability. Because 
of the moderately slow permeability, shallow surface 
drains and open ditches are commonly used to lower the 
high water table. 

This soil is well suited to use as pasture. Bahiagrass 
grows well if properly managed and fertilized. The major 
limitation is the seasonal high water table. Shallow 
surface drains can sufficiently remove excess surface 
water and lower the high water table. Proper stocking, 
pasture rotation, timely deferment of grazing, and 
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restricted use during wet periods help keep the pasture 
and soil in good condition. 

This soil is well suited to use as woodland. Loblolly 
pine is a common tree to plant. The equipment use 
limitation and seedling mortality, caused by wetness, are 
the main concerns in producing and harvesting timber. 
These concerns can be minimized by removing excess 
water, using wide tires on equipment, planting seedlings 
in raised beds, and operating equipment in the drier 
months. 

This soil is poorly suited to use for urban development. 
Wetness and moderately slow permeability are severe 
limitations for septic tank absorption fields, dwellings 
without basements, and small commercial buildings. 
These limitations generally prohibit an onsite sewage 
disposal system. The wetness limitation for dwellings 
without basements and small commercial buildings can 
be reduced by installing tile drains around the 
foundation, adding suitable fill material, and shaping the 
land so surface water moves away from buildings. 

This Coxville soil is in capability subclass IIlw. 


DaA—Dothan loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 
This soil is well drained and is on broad, smooth ridges 
of the Coastal Plain. Slopes generally are 1 to 2 percent. 
They are smooth and are about 100 to 250 feet long. 
Most areas are 5 to 300 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark grayish brown 
loamy sand about 7 inches thick. The subsurface layer, 
to a depth of 14 inches, is yellowish brown sandy loam. 
The subsoil to a depth of 48 inches is strong brown and 
yellowish brown sandy clay loam, and to a depth of 66 
inches, it is mottled yellowish brown, yellowish red, and 
red sandy clay loam and light gray and white sandy clay. 
Iron-rich bodies are below a depth of 37 inches. 

included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Clarendon, Fuquay, Noboco, and Orangeburg soils. The 
included soils make up about 10 percent of this map 
unit. 

Important soil properties: 


Permeability. moderate in the upper part of the subsoil 
and moderately stow in the lower part 

Available water capacity: moderate 

Surface runoff: slow 

Erosion hazard: slight: 

High water table: 3 to 5 feet below the surface in winter 
and early in spring 


This Dothan soil is used mainly for row crops and 
small grains. A few areas are pasture or native 
woodland. 

This soil is well suited to row crops and small grains. 
There are no major management problems. Returning 
crop residue to the soil helps to maintain good tilth and 
organic matter content. Soil blowing is reduced on large 
fields if row crops and windbreaks are planted 
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perpendicular to wind direction, if cover crops are used, 
and if crop residue is left on the surface. 

This soil is well suited to hay and pasture. Coastal 
bermudagrass and bahiagrass grow well if properly 
managed and fertilized. Proper stocking and pasture 
rotation help keep the pasture and soil in good condition. 

This soil is well suited to use as woodland. Common 
trees to plant are loblolly and longleaf pines. This soil 
has few limitations for woodland use and management. 

This soil is well suited to use for urban development; 
however, it has severe limitations for septic tank 
absorption fields because of a perched high water table 
and moderately slow permeability in the lower part of the 
subsoil. These limitations can be reduced by designing 
the system so the base of the absorption field is free of 
water and by increasing the size of the absorption field. 
This soil has slight limitations for dwellings without 
basements and for small commercial buildings. 

The Dothan soil is in capability class |. 


DaB—Dothan loamy sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 
This soil is well drained and is on broad, smooth ridges 
and gentle side slopes of the Coastal Plain. Slopes are 
generally 2 to 4 percent. They are smooth and convex 
and are 50 to 200 feet long. Most areas are 20 to 300 
acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark grayish brown 
loamy sand about 7 inches thick. The subsurface layer, 
to a depth of 14 inches, is yellowish brown sandy loam. 
The subsoil to a depth of 48 inches is strong brown and 
yellowish brown sandy clay loam. To a depth of 66 
inches, it is mottled yellowish brown, yellowish red, and 
red sandy clay loam and light gray and white sandy clay. 
Iron-rich bodies are below a depth of 37 inches. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Ailey, Fuquay, Neeses, Noboco, and Orangeburg soils. 
The included soils make up about 20 percent of this map 
unit. 

Important soil properties: 


Permeability: moderate in the upper part of the subsoil 
and moderately slow in the lower part 

Available water capacity: moderate 

Surface runoff: medium 

Erosion hazard: moderate 

High water table: 3 to 5 feet below the surface in winter 
and early in spring 


This Dothan soil is used mainly for row crops and 
small grains. A few areas are pasture or native 
woodland. 

This soil is well suited to row crops and small grains; 
however, erosion is a hazard. Conservation tillage, 
contour farming, stripcropping, and terraces reduce 
runoff and help to control erosion (fig. 3). Tilth and 
fertility are improved by returning crop residue to the soil. 

This soil is well suited to hay and pasture. Coastal 
bermudagrass and bahiagrass grow well if properly © 
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managed and fertilized. Proper stocking and pasture 
rotation help keep the pasture and soil in good condition. 

This soil is well suited to use as woodland. Common 
trees to plant are loblolly and longleaf pines. This soil 
has few limitations for woodland use and management. 

This soil is well suited to use for urban development; 
however, it has severe limitations for septic tank 
absorption fields because of a perched high water table 
and moderately slow permeability. These limitations can 
be reduced by designing the system so the base of the 
absorption field is free of water and by increasing the 
size of the absorption field. Absorption lines should be 
placed on the contour. This soil has slight limitations for 
dwellings without basements. It has moderate limitations 
for small commercial buildings because of slope. 

This Dothan soil is in capability subclass Ile. 


Dn—Dunbar sandy loam. This soil is somewhat 
poorly drained and is on broad interstream divides on 
slightly depressional upland flats of the Coastal Plain. 
Slopes are less than 2 percent. Most areas are 5 to 60 
acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is very dark grayish brown 
sandy loam about 8 inches thick. The subsoil to a depth 
of 14 inches is mottled brown, grayish brown, yellowish 
brown, and yellowish red clay loam and very dark grayish 
brown sandy loam. To a depth of 70 inches, it is gray 
clay loam, sandy clay, and clay. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Coxville, Goldsboro, and Rains soils. The included soils 
make up about 20 percent of this map unit. 

Important soil properties: 


Permeability: moderately slow 

Available water capacity: high 

Surface runoff: slow 

Erosion hazard: slight 

High water table: 1 foot to 2.5 feet below the surface in 
winter and early in spring 


About half of this Dunbar soil is used as cropland or 
pasture. The remainder is native woodland of oaks, 
sweetgum, loblolly pine, and longleaf pine. 

This soil is well suited to row crops and small grains. 
The major management problems are a seasonal high 
water table and moderately slow permeability. For good 
yields and easier management, this soil needs to be 
drained. Because of the moderately slow permeability, 
shallow surface drains and open ditches are commonly 
used to lower the high water table. 

This soil is well suited to hay and pasture. Bahiagrass 
grows well if properly managed and fertilized. Surface 
drainage is needed and can be provided by open 
ditches, surface drains, or a combination of these. 
Proper stocking, pasture rotation, timely deferment of 
grazing, and restricted use during wet periods help keep 
the pasture and soil in good condition. 
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Figure 3.—Contour stripcropping reduces soil erosion on Dothan loamy sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 


This soil is well suited to use as woodland. Loblolly 
pine is a common tree to plant. The equipment use 
limitation and seedling mortality, caused by wetness, are 
the main concerns in producing and harvesting timber. 
These concerns can be minimized by removing excess 
water, using wide tires on equipment, planting seedlings 
on raised beds, operating equipment in the drier months, 
and controlling competing vegetation. 


This soil is poorly suited to use for urban development. 


Wetness and moderately slow permeability are severe 
limitations that generally prohibit the use of this soil for 
septic tank absorption fields. Wetness is also a severe 
limitation for dwellings without basements and for small 
commercial buildings. This limitation can be reduced by 
installing tile drains around the foundation, adding 
suitable fill material, and shaping the area to move 
surface water away from buildings. Plants that tolerate a 
seasonal high water table should be selected if drainage 
is not provided. 

This Dunbar soil is in capability subclass Ilw. 


DpA—Duplin loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 
This soil is moderately well drained and is on upland 
flats or broad interstream divides of the Coastal Plain. 
Slopes generally are less than 1 percent. They are 
smooth and convex and are 100 to 300 feet long. Most 
areas are about 5 to 70 acres. 


Typically, the surface layer is very dark grayish brown 
loamy sand about 6 inches thick. The subsurface layer, 
to a depth of 13 inches, is light yellowish brown loamy 
sand. The subsoil to a depth of 28 inches is brownish 
yellow sandy clay loam and sandy clay that has strong 
brown and light gray mottles. To a depth of 38 inches, it 
is mottled light gray, yellowish red, and brownish yellow 
sandy clay. The subsoil to a depth of 62 inches is light 
gray clay that has moittles in shades of red, yellow, and 
brown. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Dunbar and Lynchburg soils. The included soils make up 
about 15 percent of this map unit. 

Important soil properties: 


Permeability: moderately slow 

Available water capacity: high 

Surface runoff: slow 

Erosion hazard: slight 

High water table: 2 to 3 feet below the surface in winter 
and early in spring 


Most of the acreage of this Duplin soil is native 
woodland of loblolly pine, longleaf pine, southern red 
oak, water oak, sweetgum, and yellow poplar. Many 
areas have been cleared and are used for cultivated 
crops or pasture. 
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This soil is well suited to row crops and small grains. 
The major management problems are occasional 
wetness and the moderately slow permeability. Shallow 
surface drains and open ditches are commonly used to 
lower the high water table. Returning crop residue to the 
soil improves fertility and tilth and increases the water 
infiltration rate. 

This soil is well suited to hay and pasture. Coastal 
bermudagrass and bahiagrass grow well if properly 
managed and fertilized. Proper stocking, pasture rotation, 
timely deferment of grazing, and restricted use during 
wet periods help keep the pasture and soil in good 
condition. 

This soil is well suited to use as woodland. Loblolly 
pine is a common tree to plant. The main concerns in 
producing and harvesting timber are the moderate 
equipment use limitation and seedling mortality. These 
problems can be minimized by using wide tires on 
equipment, operating equipment in the drier months, and 
controlling competing vegetation. 

This soil is suited to use for urban development; 
however, it has severe limitations for septic tank 
absorption fields because of wetness and moderately 
slow permeability. Shallow placement of filter lines and 
use of fill material or an alternate system aid in the 
function of septic tank absorption fields. Wetness is a 
moderate limitation for dwellings without basements and 
for small commercial buildings. This limitation can be 
reduced by installing tile drains around the foundation 
and by shaping the area to move surface water away 
from buildings. 

This Duplin soil is in capability subclass IIw. 


Eo—Elloree loamy sand, frequently flooded. This 
soil is nearly level and poorly drained. It is on flood 
plains of the middie and lower Coastal Plain. This soil is 
subject to frequent flooding of long duration in winter 
and early in spring. The areas are narrow and elongated 
and range from 20 to 300 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is black loamy sand about 
6 inches thick. The subsurface layer, to a depth of 23 
inches, is light brownish gray sand. The subsoil to a 
depth of 42 inches is grayish brown and gray sandy 
loam. To a depth of 69 inches, it is gray and light gray 
loamy sand and sandy loam. The substratum to a depth 
of 80 inches is light gray sandy loam. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Johnston, Mouzon, and Rains soils. The included soils 
make up about 20 percent of this map unit. 

Important soil properties: 


Permeability: moderately rapid 

Available water capacity: moderate 

Surface runoff: slow 

Erosion hazard: slight 

High water table: 0 to 12 inches below the surface in 
winter and early in spring 
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Most of the acreage of this Elloree soil is native 
woodland of sweetgum, red maple, southern bayberry, 
and black cherry. 

This soil is very poorly suited to row crops and poorly 
suited to use as pasture. Wetness and the hazard of 
flooding are severe limitations that can be only slightly 
reduced by major reclamation projects. 

This soil is well suited to production of water-tolerant 
hardwoods; however, wetness and the hazard of flooding 
are limitations. The main concerns in producing and 
harvesting timber are the equipment use limitation and 
seedling mortality. These concerns can be minimized by 
using water control measures and wide tires on 
equipment, by controlling competing vegetation, by 
planting seedlings on raised beds, and by operating 
equipment in the drier months. 

This soil is very poorly suited to use for urban 
development. Wetness and the hazard of flooding are 
very severe limitations for septic tank absorption fields, 
dwellings without basements, and small commercial 
buildings. These limitations can only be partly reduced by 
major reclamation projects. 

This Elloree soil is in capability subclass Viw. 


FaA—Faceville loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 
This soil is well drained and is on broad uplands of the 
Coastal Plain. Slopes generally are 1 to 2 percent. They 
are smooth and convex and are 100 to 200 feet long. 
Most areas are 10 to 80 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark brown loamy sand 
about 6 inches thick. The subsoil to a depth of 62 inches 
is red sandy clay. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Ailey, Dothan, Neeses, and Orangeburg soils. The 
included soils make up about 15 percent of this map 
unit. 

Important soil properties: 


Permeability: moderate 

Available water capacity: moderate 

Surface runoff: medium 

Erosion hazard: slight 

High water table: none within a depth of 6 feet 


This Faceville soil is used mainly for row crops and 
small grains. A few areas are pasture or native 
woodland. 

This soil is well suited to row crops and small grains, 
and there are no major management problems. It 
produces good yields under proper management. 
Returning crop residue to the soil helps to maintain good 
tilth and organic matter content. 

This soil is weil suited to hay and pasture. Coastal 
bermudagrass and bahiagrass grow well if properly 
managed and fertilized. Proper stocking and pasture 
rotation help keep the pasture and soil in good condition. 
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This soil is suited to use as woodland and has few 
limitations for woodland use and management. Loblolly 
pine is a common tree to plant. 

This soil is well suited to use for urban development. It 
has slight limitations for septic tank absorption fields, 
dwellings without basements, and small commercial 
buildings. 

This Faceville soil is in capability class |. 


FaB—Faceville loamy sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 
This soil is well drained and is on short side slopes and 
rolling uplands of the Coastal Plain. Slopes generally are 
2 to 6 percent. They are smooth and convex and are 50 
to 150 feet long. Most areas are 10 to 150 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark brown loamy sand 
about 6 inches thick. The subsoil to a depth of 62 inches 
is red and yellowish red sandy clay. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Ailey, Dothan, Neeses, and Orangeburg soils. The 
included soils make up about 15 percent of this map 
unit. 

Important soil properties: 


Permeability: moderate 

Available water capacity: moderate 

Surface runoff: medium 

Erosion hazard: moderate 

High water table: none within a depth of 6 feet 


This soil is used mainly as cropland. In some areas, it 
is used as pasture or native woodland. 

This soil is well suited to row crops and small grains; 
however, erosion is a hazard. Conservation tillage, 
contour farming, and terraces reduce runoff and help to 
control erosion. 

This soil is well suited to hay and pasture. Coastal 
bermudagrass and bahiagrass grow well if properly 
managed and fertilized. Proper stocking and pasture 
rotation help keep the pasture and soil in good condition. 

This soil is suited to use as woodland and has few 
limitations for producing and harvesting timber. Loblolly 
pine is a common tree to plant. 

This soil is well suited to use for urban development. It 
has slight limitations for septic tank absorption fields. 
Absorption lines should be placed on the contour. This 
soil has slight limitations for dwellings. It has moderate 
limitations for small commercial buildings because of 
slope. 

This Faceville soil is in capability subclass lle. 


FuB—Fuquay sand, 0 to 6 percent slopes. This soil 
is well drained and is on ridgetops and side slopes of the 
Coastal Plain. Slopes generally are less than 3 percent. 
They are smooth and convex and are 150 to 400 feet 
long. Most areas are about 25 to 300 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is very dark gray and dark 
grayish brown sand about 8 inches thick. The subsurface 
layer, to a depth of 24 inches, is light yellowish brown 
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sand. The subsoil to a depth of 45 inches is yellowish 
brown sandy clay loam, and to a depth of 74 inches, it is 
mottled yellowish brown, pale brown, gray, yellowish red, 
and red sandy clay that has firm iron-rich bodies. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Ailey, Dothan, and Troup soils. The included soils make 
up about 10 percent of this map unit. 

Important soil properties: 


Permeability: moderate in the upper part of the subsoil 
and slow in the lower part 

Available water capacity: low 

Surface runoff: slow 

Erosion hazard: slight 

High water table: 4 to 6 feet below the surface in winter 
and early in spring 


This Fuquay soil is used mainly as cropland. In a few 
areas, it is used as pasture or woodland. 

This soil is suited to row crops and small grains. The 
major management problems are droughtiness, low 
nutrient-holding capacity, and soil blowing. Conservation 
tillage and cover crops reduce soil blowing and increase 
moisture retention and organic matter content. Contour 
farming reduces erosion in areas that have long, smooth 
slopes. Fertilizers are more efficient if they are applied at 
intervals rather than in a single application. 

This soil is well suited to hay and pasture. Coastal 
bermudagrass and bahiagrass grow well if properly 
managed and fertilized. Proper stocking, pasture rotation, 
timely deferment of grazing, and restricted use during dry 
periods help keep the pasture and soil in good condition. 
The use of this soil for pasture or hay is also effective in 
controlling soil blowing. 

This soil is suited to use as woodland. Longleaf pine is 
a common tree to plant. The main concerns in producing 
and harvesting timber are the equipment use limitation 
and seedling mortality. The use of track vehicles or wide 
tires on equipment reduces the equipment limitation. The 
moderate seedling mortality rate caused by droughtiness 
can be reduced by planting in a furrow and by controlling 
competing vegetation. 

This soil is well suited to use for urban development; 
however, it has moderate limitations for septic tank 
absorption fields because of slow permeability in the 
subsoil. This limitation can be reduced by increasing the 
size of the absorption field. This soil has slight limitations 
for dwellings without basements and for small 
commercial buildings. 

This Fuquay soil is in capability subclass IIs. 


GoA—Goldsboro sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent 
slopes. This soil is moderately well drained and is on 
broad ridges or upland flats of the Coastal Plain. Slopes 
generally are less than 1 percent. They are smooth and 
convex and are 150 to 300 feet long. Most areas are 
about 5 to 200 acres. 
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Typically, the surface layer is dark grayish brown 
sandy loam about 8 inches thick. The subsurface layer, 
to a depth of 16 inches, is light yellowish brown sandy 
loam. The subsoil is sandy clay loam. It is yellowish 
brown to a depth of 56 inches and gray to a depth of 68 
inches. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Bonneau, Clarendon, Lynchburg, Noboco, Rains, and 
Stallings soils. The included soils make up about 15 
percent of this map unit. 

Important soil properties: 


Permeability: moderate 

Available water capacity: moderate 

Surface runoff: slow to medium 

Erosion hazard: slight 

High water table: 2 to 3 feet below the surface in winter 
and early in spring 


This Goldsboro soil is used mainly for row crops or 
pasture. A few areas are native woodland of loblolly 
pine, sweetgum, yellow poplar, and water oak. 

This soil is well suited to row crops and small grains; 
however, wetness is a management concern. Random 
subsurface drains or surface drainage can reduce 
wetness. Returning crop residue to the soil helps to 
maintain good tilth and organic matter content. 

This soil is well suited to hay and pasture. Bahiagrass 
grows well if properly managed and fertilized. Proper 
stocking, pasture rotation, and deferred grazing during 
wet periods help keep the pasture and soil in good 
condition. 

This soil is well suited to use as woodland. Loblolly 
pine is a common tree to plant. The equipment use 
limitation is moderate because of wetness. 

This soil is suited to use for urban development; 
however, it has severe limitations for septic tank 
absorption fields because of wetness. Shallow 
placement of filter lines and use of fill material or an 
alternate system aid in the function of absorption fields. 
Wetness is also a moderate limitation for dwellings 
without basements and for small commercial buildings. 
This limitation can be reduced by installing tile drains 
around the foundation and by shaping the area to move 
surface water away from buildings. 

This Goldsboro soil is in capability subclass Iw. 


Jo—Johns loamy sand. This soil is moderately well 
drained and is on stream terraces of the Coastal Plain. 
Slopes are generally less than 1 percent and are 50 to 
200 feet long. Most areas are about 10 to 50 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is very dark gray loamy 
sand about 4 inches thick. The subsurface layer, to a 
depth of 14 inches, is light yellowish brown loamy sand. 
The subsoil, to a depth of 28 inches, is light yellowish 
brown and pale brown sandy clay loam. The substratum 
to a depth of 62 inches is fight brownish gray, brownish 
yellow, and white sand. 
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Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Clarendon, Lumbee, and Lynchburg soils. The included 
soils make up about 15 percent of this map unit. 

Important soil properties: 


Permeability: moderate in the subsoil 

Available water capacity: low 

Surface runoff: slow 

Erosion hazard: slight 

High water table: 1.5 to 3 feet below the surface in 
winter and early in spring 


Most of the acreage of this Johns soil is native 
woodland of mixed hardwoods and loblolly and longleaf 
pines. A few areas have been cleared and are used as 
cropland. 

This soil is well suited to row crops and small grains; 
however, wetness is a management concern. Subsurface 
drainage or open ditches are effective in reducing 
wetness. Because of the sandy substratum, ditchbanks 
can cave in if ditches are cut through this soil. 

This soil is well suited to hay and pasture. Bahiagrass 
grows well if properly managed and fertilized. Proper 
stocking and pasture rotation help keep the pasture and 
soil in good condition. 

This soil is well suited to use as woodland. Loblolly 
pine is a common tree to plant. Equipment use 
limitations are moderate because of wetness. 

This soil is suited to use for urban development; 
however, it has severe limitations for septic tank 
absorption fields because of wetness. Shallow 
placement of filter lines and use of fill material or an 
alternate system aid in the function of absorption fields. 
Wetness is also a moderate limitation for dwellings 
without basements and for small commercial buildings. 
This limitation can be reduced by installing tile drains 
around the foundation and by shaping the area to move 
surface water away from buildings. 

This Johns soil is in capability subclass lw. 


Js—Johnston sandy loam, frequently flooded. This 
soil is very poorly drained and is in depressional bays 
and on flood plains. It frequently floods for brief to long 
durations from late in fail to early in summer. Most areas 
are 15 to 500 acres. 

Typically, about a 3-inch thick layer of partly 
decomposed leaves, twigs, and stems is on the surface. 
The surface layer is black sandy loam about 26 inches 
thick. The underlying material is dark gray sandy loam to 
a depth of 36 inches, light brownish gray sandy loam to 
a depth of 44 inches, brown loamy sand to a depth of 64 
inches, and grayish brown sandy loam to a depth of 72 
inches. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Bibb, Mouzon, and Rains soils. Also included are soils 
that have a muck surface layer. The included soils make 
up about 25 percent of this map unit. 
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Important soil properties: 


Permeability: moderately rapid in the surface layer and 
rapid in the underlying material 

Available water capacity: moderate 

Surface runoff: very slow 

Erosion hazard: slight 

High water table: at or above the surface in winter and 
spring 


Most of the acreage of this Johnston soil is native 
woodland of tupelo, sweetgum, water oak, pond pine, 
and cypress. 

This soil is very poorly suited to row crops and poorly 
suited to use as pasture. Wetness and the hazard of 
flooding are severe limitations that can be only partly 
reduced by major flood-control and drainage measures. 

This soil is well suited to production of water-tolerant 
hardwoods. The equipment use limitation and seedling 
mortality, caused by wetness, are the main concerns in 
producing and harvesting timber. These concerns can be 
minimized by using wide tires on equipment, planting 
seedlings on raised beds, and operating equipment in 
the drier months. 

This soil is very poorly suited to use for urban 
development. Wetness and the hazard of flooding are 
severe limitations for septic tank absorption fields, 
dwellings without basements, and small commercial 
buildings. These limitations can be only partly reduced by 
major reclamation projects. 

This Johnston soil is in capability subclass Vilw. 


LcB—Lucy loamy sand, 0 to 6 percent slopes. This 
soil is well drained and is on ridges and side slopes of 
the Coastal Plain. Slopes generally are 1 to 2 percent. 
They are smooth and convex and are 100 to 400 feet 
long. Most areas are about 10 to 80 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown loamy sand about 
8 inches thick. The subsurface layer, to a depth of 29 
inches, is brownish yellow and yellow sand. The subsoil 
to a depth of 62 inches is red sandy clay loam. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Ailey, Fuquay, Orangeburg, and Troup soils. The 
included soils make up about 15 percent of this map 
unit. 

Important soi! properties: 


Permeability: moderate 

Available water capacity: low 

Surface runoff: slow 

Erosion hazard: slight 

High water table: none within a depth of 6 feet 


This Lucy soil is used mainly for crops, pasture, or 
hay. A few areas are native mixed hardwoods and pines. 
This soil is suited to row crops and small grains. The 

major management problems are droughtiness, low 
nutrient-holding capacity, and soil blowing. Crop residue 
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on or near the surface reduces soil blowing and 
increases moisture retention and organic matter content. 
Contour farming reduces soil erosion in areas that have 
long, smooth slopes. Fertilizers are more efficient if they 
are applied at intervals rather than in a single 
application. 

This soil is well suited to hay and pasture. Coastal 
bermudagrass and bahiagrass grow well if properly 
managed and fertilized. Proper stocking, pasture rotation, 
and restricted use during dry periods help keep the 
pasture and soil in good condition. The use of this soil 
for pasture or hay is also effective in controlling soil 
blowing. 

This soil is suited to use as woodland. Common trees 
to plant are loblolly and longleaf pines. The main 
concerns in producing and harvesting timber are the 
equipment use limitation and seedling mortality. The use 
of track vehicles or wide tires on equipment reduces the 
equipment limitation on this sandy soil. Seedling mortality 
caused by droughtiness is reduced by planting seedlings 
in a furrow and by controlling competing vegetation. 

This soil is well suited to use for urban development. It 
has slight limitations for septic tank absorption fields, 
dwellings without basements, and small commercial 
buildings. 

This Lucy soil is in capability subclass IIs. 


LcC—Lucy loamy sand, 6 to 10 percent slopes. 
This soil is well drained and is on side slopes of the 
Coastal Plain. Slopes generally are from 6 to 8 percent. 
They are smooth and convex and are 100 to 250 feet 
long. Most areas are about 10 to 100 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown loamy sand about 
8 inches thick. The subsurface layer, to a depth of 29 
inches, is yellow sand. The subsoil to a depth of 62 
inches is red sandy clay loam. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Ailey, Alpin, Orangeburg, and Troup soils. The included 
soils make up about 25 percent of this map unit. 

Important soil properties: 


Permeability: moderate 

Available water capacity: low 

Surface runoff: slow to medium 

Erosion hazard: moderate 

High water table: none within a depth of 6 feet 


Most of the acreage of this Lucy soil is in native mixed 
hardwoods and pines. A few areas are cleared and used 
as cropland or pasture. 

This soil is suited to row crops and small grains. The 
major management problems are droughtiness, erosion, 
and soil blowing. Crop residue on or near the surface 
reduces soil blowing and increases moisture retention 
and organic matter content. Conservation tillage and 
contour farming reduce runoff and help to control 
erosion. 
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This soil is well suited to hay and pasture. Coastal 
bermudagrass and bahiagrass grow well if properly 
managed and fertilized. Proper stocking, pasture rotation, 
timely deferment of grazing, and restricted use during dry 
periods help keep the pasture and soil in good condition. 
The use of this soil for pasture or hay is also effective in 
controlling soil blowing. 

This soil is suited to use as woodland. Common trees 
to plant are lobloliy and longleaf pines. The main 
concerns in producing and harvesting timber are the 
equipment use limitation and seedling mortality. The use 
of track vehicles or wide tires on equipment reduces the 
equipment limitation. Seedling mortality caused by 
droughtiness is reduced by planting seedlings in a furrow 
and by controlling competing vegetation. 

This soil is fairly well suited to use for urban 
development. It has moderate limitations for septic tank 
absorption fields because of slope. This limitation can be 
reduced by using stepdown boxes and by installing tile 
lines on the contour. Slope is also a moderate limitation 
for dwellings without basements and a severe limitation 
for small commercial buildings. Revegetating disturbed 
areas around construction sites as soon as possible 
helps to control erosion. 

This Lucy soil is in capability subclass Ills. 


Lm—Lumbee loamy sand. This soil is poorly drained 
and is on stream terraces of the Coastal Plain. Slopes 
are dominantly fess than 1 percent. Most areas are 
about 5 to 60 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark gray loamy sand 
about 8 inches thick. The subsoil, to a depth of 23 
inches, is light brownish gray and gray sandy clay loam. 
The substratum to a depth of 61 inches is light gray 
sand. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Coxville, Lynchburg, and Rains soils. The included soils 
make up about 15 percent of this map unit. 

Important soil properties: 


Permeability: moderate in the subsoil 

Available water capacity: low 

Surface runoff: very slow 

Erosion hazard: slight 

High water table: 0 to 1.5 feet below the surface in 
winter and spring 


Most of the acreage of this Lumbee soil is native 
woodland of loblolly pine and water oak. A few areas are 
cleared and used as cropland. 

This soil is well suited to row crops and small grains. 
The major management problem is the seasonal high 
water table. If this soil is drained, it produces good 
yields. Caving in of ditchbanks and clogging of tile lines 
are common problems. A protective filter prevents sand 
from entering tile lines. Water control structures in open 
ditches help to maintain desired water levels during dry 
seasons. 
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This soil is well suited to hay and pasture. Bahiagrass 
grows well if properly managed and fertilized. The 
seasonal high water table is a limitation, but shallow 
surface drains can remove excess surface water and 
lower the water table. Proper stocking, pasture rotation, 
timely deferment of grazing, and restricted use during 
wet periods help keep the pasture and soil in good 
condition. 

This soil is well suited to use as woodland. Common 
trees to plant are loblolly pine and sweetgum. The 
equipment use limitation and seedling mortality, caused 
by wetness, are the main concerns in producing and 
harvesting timber. These concerns can be minimized by 
removing excess water, using wide tires on equipment, 
planting seedlings on raised beds, and operating 
equipment in the drier months. 

This soil is poorly suited to use for urban development. 
Wetness is a severe limitation for septic tank absorption 
fields, dwellings without basements, and small 
commercial buildings. This limitation generally prohibits 
use of an onsite sewage disposal system. The wetness 
limitation for dwellings without basements and small 
commercial buildings can be reduced by installing tile 
drains around the foundation, adding suitable fill material, 
and shaping the land so surface water moves away from 
buildings. 

This Lumbee soil is in capability subclass IIlw. 


Lu—Lumbee loamy sand, frequently flooded. This 
soil is poorly drained and is on broad, flat, low stream 
terraces of the North Fork and South Fork of the Edisto 
River. It is subject to frequent flooding of long duration in 
winter and early in spring. Slopes are dominantly less 
than 1 percent. Most areas are about 200 to 500 acres, 
but they can range to several thousand acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark gray loamy sand 
about 8 inches thick. The subsoil, to a depth of 23 
inches, is light brownish gray and gray sandy clay loam. 
The substratum to a depth of 61 inches is light gray 
sand. 

included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Bibb, Coxville, Johnston, and Rains soils. The included 
soils make up about 15 percent of this map unit. 

Important soil properties: 


Permeability: moderate in the subsoil 

Available water capacity: low 

Surface runoff: very slow 

Erosion hazard: slight 

High water table: 0 to 1.5 feet below the surface in 
winter and spring 


Most of the acreage of this Lumbee soil is native 
woodland of tupelo, sweetgum, water oak, and cypress. 

This soil is very poorly suited to row crops and poorly 
suited to use as pasture. Wetness and the hazard of 
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flooding are severe limitations that can only be reduced 
by major reclamation projects. 

This soil is well suited to production of water-tolerant 
hardwoods. The equipment use limitation and seedling 
mortality, caused by wetness and flooding, are the main 
concerns in producing and harvesting timber. These 
concerns can be minimized by using water control 
measures, using wide tires on equipment, planting 
seedlings on raised beds, controlling competing 
vegetation, and operating equipment in the drier months. 

This soil is very poorly suited to use for urban 
development. Wetness and the hazard of flooding are 
severe limitations for septic tank absorption fields, 
dwellings without basements, and small commercial 
buildings. These limitations can only be partly reduced by 
major reclamation projects. 

This Lumbee soil is in capability subclass Viw. 


Ly—Lynchburg fine sandy loam. This soil is 
somewhat poorly drained and is on broad interstream 
divides or slightly depressional upland flats of the 
Coastal Plain. Slopes are mostly less than 1 percent. 
Most areas are about 10 to 200 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is black fine sandy loam 
about 6 inches thick. The subsurface layer, to a depth of 
9 inches, is dark grayish brown sandy loam. The subsoil 
to a depth of 28 inches is brown and gray sandy loam. 
To a depth of 71 inches, it is mottled gray, yellowish 
brown, brown, yellowish red, and red sandy clay loam. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Ocilla, Rains, and Stallings soils. The included soils 
make up about 15 percent of this map unit. 

Important soil properties: 


Permeability: moderate 

Available water capacity: moderate 

Surface runoff: slow 

Erosion hazara: slight 

High water table: 0.5 foot to 1.5 feet below the surface 
in winter and early in spring 


About half of this Lynchburg soil is used as cropland 
or pasture. The remainder is native woodland of oaks, 
sweetgum, longleaf pine, and loblolly pine. 

This soil is well suited to row crops and small grains. 
The major management problem is a seasonal high 
water table. If this soil is drained, it produces good 
yields. Tile drains and open ditches effectively reduce 
wetness. Water control structures in open ditches help to 
maintain desired water levels during dry seasons. 

This soil is well suited to hay and pasture. Bahiagrass 
grows well if properly managed and fertilized. Surface 
drainage is needed and can be provided by open ditches 
or surface drains, or a combination of these. Proper 
stocking, pasture rotation, timely deferment of grazing, 
and restricted use during wet periods help keep the 
pasture and soil in good condition. 
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This soil is well suited to use as woodland. Loblolly 
pine is a common tree to plant. The equipment use 
limitation caused by wetness is the main concern in 
producing and harvesting timber. Removing excess 
water, using wide tires on equipment, and operating 
equipment in the drier months can reduce the limitation. 

This soil is poorly suited to use for urban development. 
Wetness is a severe limitation for septic tank absorption 
fields, dwellings without basements, and small 
commercial buildings. This limitation generally prohibits 
the use of this soil for septic tank absorption fields. The 
wetness limitation for dwellings without basements and 
small commercial buildings can be reduced by installing 
tile drains around the foundation, adding suitable fill 
material, and shaping the area to move surface water 
away from dwellings. 

This Lynchburg soil is in capability subclass Ilw. 


Mo—Mouzon fine sandy loam, frequently flooded. 
This soil is poorly drained and is on broad, flat flood 
plains and in depressions of the Coastal Plain. It is 
subject to frequent flooding of long duration in winter 
and early in spring. Slopes are mostly less than 1 
percent. Most areas are about 200 to 500 acres, but 
they can range to several thousand acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is very dark brown fine 
sandy loam about 4 inches thick. The subsurface layer, 
to a depth of 11 inches, is light brownish gray loamy 
sand. The subsoil extends to a depth of 61 inches. It is 
mottled dark grayish brown, gray, and yellowish brown 
sandy clay loam to a depth of 26 inches; grayish brown 
clay loam to a depth of 38 inches; gray sandy clay loam 
to a depth of 50 inches; and light gray sandy clay loam 
below that. The substratum to a depth of 74 inches is 
gray sandy loam. 

Included with this soil in mapping are smail areas of 
Elloree and Rains soils. The included soils make up 
about 10 percent of this map unit. 

Important soil properties: 


Permeability: slow 

Available water capacity: high 

Surface runoff: very slow 

Erosion hazard: slight 

High water table: at or near the surface in winter and 
spring 


Most of the acreage of this Mouzon soil is native 
woodland of water oak, pines, and sweetgum. 

This soil is very poorly suited to row crops and poorly 
suited to use as pasture. Wetness and the hazard of 
flooding are severe limitations that can only be reduced 
by major reclamation projects. 

This soil is well suited to production of water-tolerant 
hardwoods. The equipment use limitation and seedling 
mortality, caused by wetness and flooding, are the main 
concerns in producing and harvesting timber. These 
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concerns can be minimized by using water control 
measures, using wide tires on equipment, controlling 
competing vegetation, planting seedlings on raised beds, 
and operating equipment in the drier months. 

This soil is very poorly suited to use for urban 
development. Wetness and the hazard of flooding are 
severe limitations for septic tank absorption fields, 
dwellings without basements, and small commercial 
buildings. These limitations can be only partly reduced by 
major reclamation projects. 

This Mouzon soil is in capability subclass Viw. 


NeB—Neeses loamy sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 
This soil is well drained and is on narrow ridges and 
short side slopes parallel to drainageways of the Coastal 
Plain. Slopes generally range from 4 to 6 percent. They 
are convex, smooth to irregular in shape, and are 75 to 
200 feet long. Most areas are 10 to 60 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is yellowish brown loamy 
sand to a depth of 5 inches. The subsurface layer, to a 
depth of 8 inches, is light yellowish brown loamy sand. 
The subsoil extends to a depth of 54 inches. It is strong 
brown sandy clay to a depth of 28 inches and mottled 
red sandy clay loam and yellowish brown and pale 
brown sandy clay to a depth of 37 inches. The sandy 
clay loam is dense, firm, and slightly cemented. The next 
layer, to a depth of 54 inches, is mottled red and reddish 
yellow sandy clay loam. The substratum is red sandy 
clay loam. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Ailey, Dothan, Faceville, and Orangeburg soils. The 
included soils make up about 20 percent of the map unit. 

important soil properties: 


Permeability: moderate in the upper part of the subsoil 
and slow in the lower part 

Available water capacity: moderate 

Surface runoff: medium to rapid 

Erosion hazard: moderate 

High water table: none within a depth of 6 feet 


Most of the acreage of this Neeses soil is native 
woodland of upland oaks, loblolly pine, and longleaf 
pine. In a few areas, this soil is used as pasture or for 
row crops. 

This soil is suited to row crops and small grains. The 
major management problems are slow permeability and 
the hazard of erosion. Conservation tillage, contour 
farming, terraces, and grassed waterways reduce runoff 
and help to control erosion. Crop residue on or near the 
surface also reduces runoff and helps to maintain soil 
tilth and organic matter content. 

This soil is well suited to hay and pasture. Coastal 
bermudagrass and bahiagrass grow well if they are 
properly managed and fertilized. Proper stocking and 
pasture rotation help keep the pasture and soil in good 
condition. 
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This soil is suited to use as woodland. Loblolly pine is 
a common tree to plant. The main concerns in producing 
and harvesting timber are erosion and windthrow hazard. 
Roads and skid trails built on the contour reduce 
maintenance costs and prevent erosion. Trees 
commonly are subject to windthrow because the dense, 
compacted subsoil restricts root growth (fig. 4). 

This soil is suited to use for urban development; 
however, slow permeability is a severe limitation for 
septic tank absorption fields. This limitation can be 
reduced by enlarging the absorption field. Stepdown 
boxes between absorption lines that are installed on the 
contour also aid in the proper functioning of the septic 
tank absorption fields. A tile drain upslope of the 
absorption field will intercept and divert ground water. 
This soil has slight limitations for dwellings without 
basements. It has moderate limitations for small 
commercial buildings because of slope. 

This Neeses soil is in capability subclass Ile. 


NeC—Neeses loamy sand, 6 to 10 percent slopes. 
This soil is well drained and is on narrow side slopes 
parallel to drainageways of the Coastal Plain. Slopes 
generally are 6 to 8 percent. They are convex, irregular 
in shape, and are 50 to 200 feet long. Most areas are 10 
to 100 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is yellowish brown loamy 
sand to a depth of 5 inches. The subsurface layer, to a 
depth of 8 inches, is light yellowish brown loamy sand. 
The subsoil extends to a depth of 54 inches. It is strong 
brown sandy clay to a depth of 28 inches and mottled 
red sandy clay loam and yellowish brown and pale 
brown sandy clay to a depth of 37 inches. The sandy 
clay loam is dense, firm, and slightly cemented. The next 
layer, to a depth of 54 inches, is mottled red and reddish 
yellow sandy clay loam. The substratum is red sandy 
clay loam. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Ailey, Dothan, Faceville, and Orangeburg soils. The 
included soils make up about 20 percent of the map unit. 

Important soil properties: 


Permeability: moderately slow in the upper part of the 
subsoil and slow in the lower part 

Available water capacity: moderate 

Surface runoff: medium to rapid 

Erosion hazard: severe 

High water table: none within a depth of 6 feet 


Most of the acreage of this Neeses soil is native 
woodland of upland oaks, loblolly pine, and longleaf 
pine. In a few areas, this soil is used as pasture or for 
row crops. 

This soil is poorly suited to row crops and small grains. 
The major management problems are moderately slow 
permeability and the hazard of erosion. Tillage should be 
kept to a minimum on this soil, but if the soil is tilled; it 
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Figure 4.—Pine trees on Neeses loamy sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes, are occasionally uprooted or broken by strong winds. 


should be tilled on the contour. Conservation tillage, 
contour stripcropping, terraces, and grassed waterways 
reduce runoff and help to control erosion. 

This soil is well suited to hay or pasture. Coastal 
bermudagrass and bahiagrass grow well if properly 
managed and fertilized. Proper stocking and pasture 


rotation help keep the pasture and soil in good condition. 


This soil is suited to use as woodland. Loblolly pine is 
a common tree to plant. The main concerns in producing 
and harvesting timber are the hazards of erosion and 
windthrow. Harvesting methods that least disturb the soil 
help to control erosion. These methods include moving 
logs and plowing fire lanes on the contour and locating 
skid trails, log landings, and temporary logging roads so 
that they do not lead to drainageways. Trees are subject 
to windthrow because of the limited rooting depth. 


This soil is suited to use for urban development; 
however, slow permeability is a severe limitation for 
septic tank absorption fields. This limitation can be 
reduced by enlarging the absorption field. Stepdown 
boxes between absorption lines that are installed on the 
contour aid in the proper functioning of septic tank 
absorption fields. A tile drain upslope of the absorption 
field will intercept and divert ground water. This soil also 
has moderate limitations for dwellings without basements 
and severe limitations for small commercial buildings 
because of slope. Properly designed buildings reduce 
the need for cutting and filling on this sloping soil. 

This Neeses soil is in capability subclass |Ve. 


NeD—Neeses loamy sand, 10 to 15 percent slopes. 
This soil is well drained and is on narrow side slopes 
parallel to drainageways of the Coastal Plain. Slopes 
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generally are 10 to 13 percent. They are convex, 
irregular in shape, and are 50 to 150 feet long. Most 
areas are 5 to 40 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is yellowish brown loamy 
sand to a depth of 5 inches. The subsurface layer, to a 
depth of 8 inches, is light yellowish brown loamy sand. 
The subsoil extends to a depth of 54 inches. It is strong 
brown sandy clay to a depth of 28 inches and mottled 
red sandy clay loam and yellowish brown and pale 
brown sandy clay to a depth of 37 inches. The sandy 
clay loam is dense, firm, and slightly cemented. The next 
layer, to a depth of 54 inches, is mottled red and reddish 
yellow sandy clay loam. The substratum is red sandy 
Clay loam. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Ailey, Faceville, and Orangeburg soils. The included soils 
make up about 20 percent of the map unit. 

Important soil properties: 


Permeability: moderate in the upper part of the subsoil 
and slow in the lower part 

Available water capacity: moderate 

Surface runoff: rapid 

Erosion hazard: severe 

High water table: none within a depth of 6 feet 


Almost all of the acreage of this Neeses soil is native 
woodland of upland oaks, loblolly pine, and longleaf 
pine. 

This soil is very poorly suited to row crops and small 
grains because of slope and the hazard of erosion. 
Because of the severity of these limitations, this soil is 
best used as pasture or woodland. 

This soil is suited to hay and pasture. Coastal 
bermudagrass and bahiagrass grow well if properly 
managed and fertilized. Livestock grazing should be 
managed to protect the soil from excessive erosion. 

This soil is fairly well suited to use as woodland. 
Loblolly pine is a common tree to plant. The main 
concerns in producing and harvesting timber are erosion 
and windthrow hazard. Harvesting methods that least 
disturb the soil help to control erosion. These methods 
include moving logs and plowing fire lanes on the 
contour and locating skid trails, log landings, and 
temporary logging roads so that they do not lead to 
drainageways. Trees are subject to windthrow because 
of the limited rooting depth. 

This soil is very poorly suited to use for urban 
development. It has severe limitations for septic tank 
absorption fields because of slow permeability and slope. 
These limitations can be reduced by enlarging absorption 
fields and by using stepdown boxes between absorption 
lines that are installed on the contour. Because of the 
steepness of slope, however, effluent can still surface at 
points downslope. Steepness of slope is also a 
moderate limitation for dwellings without basements and 
a severe limitation for small commercial buildings. 
Properly designed buildings reduce the need for cutting 
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and filling on this strongly sloping soil. Revegetating 
disturbed areas around construction sites as soon as 
possible helps to control erosion. 

This Neeses soil is in capability subclass Vle. 


NoA—Noboco loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 
This soil is well drained and is on broad ridges and 
upland flats of the Coastal Plain. Slopes generally are 1 
to 2 percent. They are smooth and convex and are 100 
to 400 feet long. Most areas are 5 to 150 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark grayish brown 
loamy sand about 7 inches thick. The subsurface layer, 
to a depth of 13 inches, is light yellowish brown loamy 
sand. The subsoil is sandy clay loam. It extends to a 
depth of at least 72 inches. It is yellowish brown to a 
depth of 41 inches and yellowish brown with mottles in 
shades of gray, brown, and red to a depth of 58 inches. 
Below that, the subsoil is mottled in shades of gray, red, 
and brown. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Bonneau, Dothan, Goldsboro, and Orangeburg soils. The 
included soils make up about 10 percent of this map 
unit. 

Important soil properties: 


Permeability: moderate 

Available water capacity: moderate 

Surface runoff: slow or medium 

Erosion hazard: slight 

High water table: 2.5 to 4 feet below the surface in 
winter and early in spring 


This Noboco soil is mainly used for row crops and 
small grains. A few areas are pasture or native 
woodland. 

This soil is well suited to row crops and small grains. 
There are no major management problems. Returning 
crop residue to the soil helps to maintain good tilth and 
organic matter content. Soil blowing is reduced on large 
fields if row crops and windbreaks are planted 
perpendicular to wind direction (fig. 5), if cover crops are 
used, and if crop residue is left on the surface. 

This soil is well suited to hay and pasture. Coastal 
bermudagrass and bahiagrass grow well if properly 
managed and fertilized. Proper stocking and pasture 
rotation help keep the pasture and soil in good condition. 

This soil is well suited to use as woodland. Common 
trees to plant are loblolly and longleaf pines. This soil 
has few limitations for woodland use and management. 

This soil is well suited to use for urban development; 
however, it has severe limitations for septic tank 
absorption fields because of wetness. Systems need to 
be designed so that the base of the absorption field is 
free of water. This soil has slight limitations for dwellings 
without basements and small commercial buildings. 

This Noboco soil is in capability class |. 
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Figure 5.—Windstrips of small grains protect young cotton plants in this area of Noboco loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 


NoB—Noboco loamy sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 
This soil is well drained and is on narrow side slopes of 
the Coastal Plain. Slopes generally are 2 to 4 percent. 
They are smooth and convex and are 150 to 350 feet 
long. Most areas are 5 to 50 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark grayish brown 
loamy sand about 7 inches thick. The subsurface layer, 
to a depth of 13 inches, is light yellowish brown loamy 
sand. The subsoil is sandy clay loam to a depth of at 
least 72 inches. To a depth of 58 inches, it is yellowish 
brown. Mottles in shades of gray, brown, and red are 
between depths of 41 and 58 inches. Below that, the 
subsoil is mottled in shades of gray, yellow, red, and 
brown. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Bonneau, Dothan, and Orangeburg soils. The included 
soils make up about 15 percent of this map unit. 

Important soil properties: 


Permeability: moderate 

Available water capacity: moderate 

Surface runoff: slow to medium 

Erosion hazard: moderate 

High water table: 2.5 to 4 feet below the surface in 
winter and early in spring 


This Noboco soil is used mainly as cropland. The 
remaining areas are pasture or native woodland. 

This soil is well suited to row crops and small grains. 
The major management problem is the hazard of 
erosion. Conservation tillage, contour farming, and 
terraces reduce runoff and help to control erosion. 
Returning crop residue to the soil improves tilth and 
fertility. 

This soil is well suited to hay and pasture. Coastal 
bermudagrass and bahiagrass grow well if properly 
managed and fertilized. Proper stocking and pasture 
rotation help keep the pasture and soil in good condition. 

This soil is well suited to use as woodland and has 
few limitations for producing and harvesting timber. 
Loblolly pine is a common tree to plant. 

This soil is well suited to use for urban development; 
however, it has severe limitations for septic tank 
absorption fields because of wetness. Septic systems 
should be designed so that the base of the absorption 
field is free of water. Absorption lines should be installed 
on the contour. This soil also has slight limitations for 
dwellings without basements and moderate limitations 
for small commercial buildings. 

This Noboco soil is in capability subclass lle. 
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OcA—Ocilla loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 
This soil is somewhat poorly drained and is on broad, flat 
interstream divides and the rims of Carolina Bays. 
Slopes are mostly less than 1 percent. Most areas are 5 
to 50 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is very dark grayish brown 
and dark grayish brown loamy sand about 7 inches thick. 
The subsurface layer, to a depth of 24 inches, is 
yellowish brown and light yellowish brown loamy sand. 
The subsoil extends to a depth of at least 70 inches. It is 
yellowish brown sandy loam to a depth of 28 inches. To 
a depth of 37 inches, it is mottled yellowish brown, 
yellowish red, strong brown, and light brownish gray 
sandy loam. Below that, it is gray sandy clay loam. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Albany, Bonneau, Elloree, Stallings, and Lynchburg soils. 
The included soils make up about 15 percent of the map 
unit. 

Important soil properties: 


Permeability: moderate 

Available water capacity: low 

Surface runoff: slow 

Erosion hazard: slight 

High water table: 1 foot to 2.5 feet below the surface in 
winter and early in spring 


Most of the acreage of this Ocilla soil is native 
woodland of longleaf pine and scattered oaks. A few 
areas are cleared and used as cropland or pasture. 

This soil is suited to row crops and small grains. The 
major management problems are a seasonal high water 
table and droughtiness. A system of tile drains and open 
ditches can remove excess water. Caving in of 
ditchbanks and clogging of tile lines are common 
problems. A protective filter prevents sand from entering 
the tile lines. If this soil is drained, it tends to become 
droughty during periods of low rainfall. Water control 
structures in open ditches reduce this problem. Crop 
residue on or near the surface aids moisture retention. 

This soil is well suited to hay and pasture. Bahiagrass 
grows well if properly managed and fertilized. Proper 
stocking, pasture rotation, timely deferment of grazing, 
and restricted use during wet periods help keep the 
pasture and soil in good condition. Shallow surface 
drains will remove excess surface water. 

This soil is well suited to use as woodland. Loblolly 
Pine is a common tree to plant. The equipment use 
limitation and seedling mortality, caused by wetness, are 
the main concerns in producing and harvesting timber. 
These concerns can be minimized by removing excess 
water, using wide tires on equipment, planting seedlings 
in raised beds, and operating equipment in the drier 
months. 

This soil is poorly suited to use for urban development. 
It has severe limitations for septic tank absorption fields 
because of wetness. A specially designed system that 
includes shallow placement of filter lines and use of fill 
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material and low pressure lines can reduce this 
limitation. Wetness is a moderate limitation for dwellings 
without basements and a severe limitation for small 
commercial buildings. This limitation can be reduced by 
installing tile drains around the foundation, adding 
suitable fill material, and shaping the land so surface 
water moves away from dwellings. 

This Ocilla soil is in capability subclass Illw. 


OrA—Orangeburg loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent 
slopes. This soil is well drained and is on upland flats of 
the Coastal Plain. Slopes generally are 1 to 2 percent. 
They are smooth and convex and are 100 to 300 feet 
long. Most areas are 5 to 250 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark grayish brown 
loamy sand about 8 inches thick. The subsurface layer, 
to a depth of 11 inches, is yellowish brown loamy sand. 
The subsoil is yellowish red sandy clay loam to a depth 
of 60 inches and yellowish red sandy clay to a depth of 
72 inches. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Dothan, Faceville, Lucy, and Noboco soils. The included 
soils make up about 10 percent of this map unit. 

Important soil properties: 


Permeability: moderate 

Available water capacity: moderate 

Surface runoff: medium 

Erosion hazard: slight 

High water table: none within a depth of 6 feet 


This Orangeburg soil is used mainly for row crops and 
small grains. A few areas are pasture or native 
woodland. 

This soil is well suited to row crops and small grains. 
There are no major management problems. Returning 
crop residue to the soil helps to maintain good tilth and 
organic matter content. Soil blowing can be reduced on 
large fields if row crops and windbreaks are planted 
perpendicular to wind direction, if cover crops are used, 
and if crop residue is left on the surface. 

This soil is well suited to hay and pasture. Coastal 
bermudagrass and bahiagrass grow well if properly 
managed and fertilized. Proper stocking and pasture 
rotation help keep the pasture and soil in good condition. 

This soil is suited to use as woodland and has few 
limitations for woodland use and management. Loblolly 
pine is a common tree to plant. 

This soil is well suited to use for urban development. It 
has slight limitations for septic tank absorption fields, 
dwellings without basements, and small commercial 
buildings. 

This Orangeburg soil is in capability class |. 


OrB—Orangeburg loamy sand, 2 to 6 percent 
slopes. This soil is well drained and is on broad ridges 
and side slopes of the Coastal Plain. Slopes generally 
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are 2 to 4 percent. They are smooth and convex and are 
75 to 250 feet long. Most areas are 10 to 150 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark grayish brown 
loamy sand about 8 inches thick. The subsurface layer, 
to a depth of 11 inches, is yellowish brown loamy sand. 
The subsoil is yellowish red sandy clay loam to a depth 
of 60 inches and yellowish red sandy clay to a depth of 
72 inches. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Ailey, Faceville, Lucy, and Noboco soils. The included 
soils make up about 10 percent of the map unit. 

Important soil properties: 


Permeability: moderate 

Available water capacity: moderate 

Surface runoff: medium 

Erosion hazard: moderate 

High water table: none within a depth of 6 feet 


This Orangeburg soil is used mainly for row crops and 
small grains. The remaining areas are pasture or native 
woodland. 

This soil is well suited to row crops and small grains. 
The major management problem is the hazard of 
erosion. Conservation tillage, contour farming, and 
terraces reduce runoff and help to control erosion. Crop 
residue on or near the surface helps to maintain soil tilth 
and organic matter content. 

This soil is well suited to hay and pasture. Coastal 
bermudagrass and bahiagrass grow well if properly 
managed and fertilized. Proper stocking and pasture 
rotation help keep the pasture and soil in good condition. 

This soil is suited to use as woodland and has few 
limitations for producing and harvesting timber. Loblolly 
pine is a common tree to plant. 

This soil is well suited to use for urban development. It 
has slight limitations for septic tank absorption fields. 
Absorption lines should be installed on the contour. This 
soil also has slight limitations for dwellings without 
basements. It has moderate limitations for small 
commercial buildings because of slope. 

This Orangeburg soil is in capability subclass lle. 


OrC—Orangeburg loamy sand, 6 to 10 percent 
slopes. This soil is well drained and is on narrow side 
slopes parallel to drainageways of the Coastal Plain. 
Slopes generally are 6 to 8 percent. They are smooth 
and convex and are 50 to 150 feet long. Most areas are 
10 to 50 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark grayish brown 
loamy sand about 8 inches thick. The subsurface layer, 
to a depth of 11 inches, is yellowish brown loamy sand. 
The subsoil is yellowish red sandy clay loam to a depth 
of 60 inches and yellowish red sandy clay to a depth of 
72 inches. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Ailey, Lucy, and Neeses soils. The included soils make 
up about 25 percent of the map unit. 
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Important soil properties: 


Permeability: moderate 

Available water capacity: moderate 

Surface runoff: medium 

Erosion hazard: severe 

High water table: none within a depth of 6 feet 


Most of the acreage of this Orangeburg soil is native 
woodland of upland oaks, loblolly pine, and longleaf 
pine. In a few areas, this soil is used as pasture or 
cropland. 

This soil is suited to row crops and small grains. The 
major management problem is the hazard of erosion. All 
tillage should be on the contour. Conservation tillage, 
contour stripcropping, terraces, and grassed waterways 
reduce runoff and help to control erosion. 

This soil is well suited to hay and pasture. Coastal 
bermudagrass and bahiagrass grow well if they are 
properly managed and fertilized. Proper stocking and 
pasture rotation help keep the pasture and soil in good 
condition. 

This soil is suited to use as woodland and has few 
limitations for producing and harvesting timber. Loblolly 
pine is a common tree to plant. 

This soil is poorly suited to use for urban development. 
It has moderate limitations for septic tank absorption 
fields because of slope. Stepdown boxes between 
absorption lines that are installed on the contour aid in 
the proper functioning of absorption fields. During 
extended rainy periods, effluent from onsite sewage 
disposal systems can seep to the surface at points 
downslope. Steepness of slope is also a moderate 
limitation for dwellings without basements and a severe 
limitation for small commercial buildings. 

This Orangeburg soil is in capability subclass |Ve. 


Pa—Pantego fine sandy loam. This soil is very 
poorly drained and is in depressional bays of the Coastal 
Plain. Slopes are dominantly less than 1 percent. Most 
areas are 5 to 60 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is 18 inches thick. It is 
black fine sandy loam to a depth of about 12 inches and 
very dark gray sandy loam below that. The subsoil to a 
depth of 59 inches is sandy clay loam. It is very dark 
gray to a depth of 28 inches and mottled gray, very dark 
gray, and yellowish brown below that. To a depth of 67 
inches, the subsoil is mottled gray, yellowish brown, and 
very dark gray sandy clay. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Byars, Coxville, and Rains soils. The included soils make 
up about 10 percent of this map unit. 

Important soil properties: 


Permeability: moderate 
Available water capacity: moderate 
Surface runoff: very slow 
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Erosion hazard: slight 
High water table: 0 to 1 foot below the surface in winter 
and spring 


Most of the acreage of this Pantego soil is native 
woodland of water tupelo, water oak, willow oak, 
cypress, and pond pine. A few areas have been cleared 
and are used as cropland and pasture. 

This soil is well suited to row crops and small grains. 
The major management problem is a seasonal high 
water table. If this soil is drained, it produces good 
yields. Open ditches and tile drains reduce wetness and 
function well in this soil. 

This soil is suited to hay and pasture. Drainage is 
needed and can be provided by shallow surface drains. 


Bahiagrass grows well if properly managed and fertilized. 


Proper stocking, pasture rotation, timely deferment of 
grazing, and restricted use during wet periods help keep 
the pasture and soil in good condition. 

This soil is well suited to use as woodland. Common 
trees to plant are loblolly pine and sweetgum. The 
equipment use limitation and seedling mortality, caused 
by wetness, are the main concerns in producing and 
harvesting timber. These concerns can be minimized by 
removing excess water, using wide tires on equipment, 
planting seedlings on raised beds, and operating 
equipment in the drier months. 

This soil is very poorly suited to use for urban 
development. Wetness is a severe limitation for septic 
tank absorption fields, dwellings without basements, and 
small commercial buildings. This limitation is difficult to 
reduce and generally prohibits the use of this soil for 
urban development and small commercial buildings. 

This Pantego soil is in capability subclass Illw. 


Ph—Pelham loamy sand. This soil is poorly drained 
and is in slight depressions or poorly defined 
drainageways of the Coastal Plain. Slopes are 
dominantly less than 1 percent. Most areas are 10 to 
100 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is very dark gray loamy 
sand about 7 inches thick. The subsurface layer, to a 
depth of 24 inches, is gray loamy sand and light gray 
sand. The subsoil is gray sandy loam to a depth of 37 
inches and gray and yellowish brown sandy clay loam to 
a depth of 63 inches. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Ocilla and Rains soils. The included soils make up about 
20 percent of the map unit. 

Important soil properties: 


Permeability: moderate 

Available water capacity: moderate 

Surface runoff: slow 

Erosion hazard: slight 

High water table: 0.5 foot to 1.5 feet below the surface 
in winter and early in spring 
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Most of the acreage of this Pelham soil is native 
woodland of loblolly pine, longleaf pine, sweetgum, water 
oak, and cypress. A few areas have been cleared and 
are used as pasture or cropland. 

This soil is suited to row crops and small grains. The 
major management problem is the seasonal high water 
table. A system of tile drains and open ditches can 
remove excess waiter in this soil if a suitable outlet is 
available. Caving in of ditchbanks and clogging of tile 
lines are common problems. A protective filter prevents 
sand from entering the lines. Water control structures in 
open ditches help to maintain desired water levels during 
dry periods. 

This soil is suited to hay and pasture. Bahiagrass 
grows well if properly managed and fertilized. Shallow 
surface drains provide sufficient drainage to remove 
surface water and to lower the high water table. Proper 
stocking, pasture rotation, timely deferment of grazing, 
and restricted use during wet periods help keep the 
pasture and soil in good condition. 

This soil is well suited to use as woodland. Loblolly 
pine is a common tree to plant. The equipment use 
limitation and seedling mortality, caused by wetness, are 
the main concerns in producing and harvesting timber. 
These concerns can be minimized by removing excess 
water, using wide tires on equipment, planting seedlings 
on raised beds, and operating equipment in the drier 
months. 

This soil is poorly suited to use for urban development. 
Wetness is a severe limitation for septic tank absorption 
fields, dwellings without basements, and small 
commercial buildings. This limitation generally prohibits 
the use of an onsite sewage disposal system. The 
wetness limitation for dwellings without basements and 
small commercial buildings can be reduced by installing 
tile drains around the foundation, adding suitable fill 
material, and shaping the land so surface water moves 
away from dwellings. 

This Pelham soil is in capability subclass IIlw. 


Ra—Rains sandy loam. This soil is poorly drained 
and is in broad, flat areas, slightly depressiona! oval 
bays, and shallow drainageways of the Coastal Plain. 
Slopes are dominantly less than 1 percent. Most areas 
are 10 to 200 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is very dark gray sandy 
loam about 5 inches thick. The subsurface layer is 
grayish brown sandy loam to a depth of about 8 inches. 
The subsoil is grayish brown sandy loam to a depth of 
21 inches and gray sandy clay loam to a depth of 51 
inches. It is mottled light gray, gray, and yellowish brown 
sandy clay loam to a depth of 70 inches. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Coxville, Stallings, and Pantego soils. The included soils 
make up about 15 percent of this map unit. 

Important soil properties: 
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Permeability: moderate 

Available water capacity: moderate 

Surface runoff: slow 

Erosion hazard: slight 

High water table: at or near the surface in winter and 
spring 


About half of the acreage of this Rains soil is native 
woodland of sweetgum, yellow poplar, water oak, and 
loblolly pine. The remaining acreage has been cleared 
and is used as cropland or pasture. 

This soil is well suited to row crops and small grains. 
The major management problem is the seasonal high 
water table. If this soil is drained, it produces good 
yields. Open ditches and a tile drainage system reduce 
the wetness problem and function well in this soil. Water 
control structures in open ditches help to maintain 
desired water levels during dry periods. 

This soil is well suited to hay and pasture. Bahiagrass 
grows well if properly managed and fertilized. The 
seasonal high water table is a limitation, but shallow 
surface drains provide sufficient drainage to remove 
excess surface water and to lower the water table. 
Proper stocking, pasture rotation, timely deferment of 
grazing, and restricted use during wet periods help keep 
the pasture and soil in good condition. 

This soil is well suited to use as woodland. Common 
trees to plant are loblolly pine and sweetgum. The 
equipment use limitation and seedling mortality, caused 
by wetness, are the main concerns in producing and 
harvesting timber. These concerns can be minimized by 
removing excess water, using wide tires on equipment, 
planting seedlings on raised beds, and operating 
equipment in the drier months. 


This soil is poorly suited to use for urban development. 


Wetness is a severe limitation for septic tank absorption 
fields, dwellings without basements, and small 
commercial buildings. This limitation generally prohibits 
the use of an onsite sewage disposal system. The 
wetness limitation for dwellings without basements and 
small commercial buildings can be reduced by installing 
tile drains around the foundation, adding suitable fill 
material, and shaping the land so surface water moves 
away from buildings. 

This Rains soil is in capability subclass IIlw. 


RmB—Rimini sand, 0 to 4 percent slopes. This soil 
is excessively drained and is on the edges of Carolina 
Bays and on undulating ridges along the Edisto River 
below Branchville. Slopes generally are 1 to 3 percent. 
They are irregular in shape and are 50 to 150 feet long. 
Most areas are 10 to 300 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark gray sand about 4 
inches thick. The subsurface layer, to a depth of 57 
inches, is light gray and white sand. The subsoil is sand. 
It is dark reddish brown to a depth of 74 inches and 
brown to a depth of 83 inches. 
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included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Alpin, Blanton, and Troup soils. The included soils make 
up about 15 percent of this map unit. 

Important soil properties: 


Permeability: rapid 

Available water capacity: very low 

Surface runoff: slow 

Erosion hazard: slight 

High water table: more than 6 feet below the surface 
most of the year, but can rise to 4.5 feet below the 
surface for a few days in winter and early in spring 


Most of the acreage of this Rimini soil is native 
woodland of turkey oak, live oak, blackjack oak, loblolly 
pine, and longleaf pine. 

This soil is very poorly suited to row crops and small 
grains. Droughtiness, low nutrient-holding capacity, and 
soil blowing are severe management problems that are 
difficult to reduce. 

This soil is poorly suited to hay and pasture. 
Droughtiness and the low nutrient-holding capacity are 
limitations that are difficult to reduce. 

This soil is poorly suited to use as woodland. Common 
trees to plant are longleaf pine and sand pine. The main 
concerns in producing and harvesting timber are the 
severe equipment use limitation and seedling mortality. 
The sandy texture of this soil is a severe limitation for 
the use of equipment, but this limitation can be reduced 
by using wide tires on equipment or crawler-type 
equipment. Planting high-quality seedlings in a shallow 
furrow increases plant survival. 

This soil is fairly well suited to use for urban 
development. It has severe limitations for septic tank 
absorption fields because of rapid permeability. Ground 
water pollution is a hazard because of the poor filtering 
capacity of this soil. This soil has slight limitations for 
dwellings without basements and small commercial 
buildings. 

This Rimini soil is in capability subclass Vls. 


Sa—Stallings loamy sand. This soil is somewhat 
poorly drained and is on broad interstream divides or 
slightly depressional upland flats of the Coastal Plain. 
Slopes are mostly less than 1 percent. Most areas are 
about 5 to 30 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is black loamy sand about 
5 inches thick. The next layer has a slight accumulation 
of organic matter. It extends to a depth of 11 inches and 
is brown loamy sand. The subsoil extends to a depth of 
at least 68 inches. It is light yellowish brown sandy loam 
to a depth of 19 inches and gray sandy loam and sandy 
clay loam below that. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Goldsboro, Lynchburg, Ocilla, and Rains soils. The 
included soils make up about 20 percent of this map 
unit. 
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Important soil properties: 


Permeability: moderately rapid 

Available water capacity: moderate 

Surface runoff: slow 

Erosion hazard: slight 

High water table: 1 foot to 2.5 feet below the surface in 
winter and early in spring 


Most of the acreage of this Stallings soil is native 
woodland of oaks, sweetgum, longleaf pine, and loblolly 
pine. Some areas have been cleared and are used for 
cultivated crops or pasture. 

This soil is well suited to row crops and small grains. 
The major management problem is a seasonal high 
water table. If this soil is drained, it produces good 
yields. Open ditches and a tile drainage system work 
well in this soil, but filters are needed to prevent clogging 
of tile lines. Water control structures in open ditches help 
to maintain desired water levels during dry periods. 

This soil is well suited to hay and pasture. Bahiagrass 
grows well if properly managed and fertilized. Drainage is 
needed and can be provided by open ditches, surface 
drains, or a combination of these. Proper stocking, 
pasture rotation, timely deferment of grazing, and 
restricted use during wet periods help keep the pasture 
and soil in good condition. 

This soil is well suited to use as woodland. Loblolly 
pine is a common tree to plant. The equipment use 
limitation caused by wetness is the main concern in 
producing and harvesting timber. This concern can be 
minimized by removing excess water, using wide tires on 
equipment, and operating equipment in the drier months. 

This soil is poorly suited to use for urban development. 
Wetness is a severe limitation that generally prohibits the 
use of this soil for septic tank absorption fields. It is a 
moderate limitation for dwellings without basements and 
for small commercial buildings. The limitations for 
dwellings without basements and small commercial 
buildings can be reduced by installing tile drains around 
the foundation, adding suitable fill material, and shaping 
the area to move surface water away from dwellings. 

This Stallings soil is in capability subclass IIw. 


TrB—Troup sand, 0 to 6 percent slopes. This soil is 
well drained and is on ridges and side slopes of the 
Coastal Plain. Slopes generally are 1 to 3 percent. They 
are smooth and convex and are 100 to 500 feet long. 
Most areas are about 5 to 100 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark grayish brown sand 
about 6 inches thick. The subsurface layer, to a depth of 
63 inches, is brownish yellow and yellow sand and 
strong brown loamy sand. The subsoil is red sandy loam 
to a depth of 70 inches and red sandy clay loam to a 
depth of 80 inches. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Alpin, Blanton, Fuquay, and Lucy soils. The included 
soils make up about 15 percent of this map unit. 
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Important soil properties: 


Permeability: rapid in the surface and subsurface layers 
and moderate in the subsoil 

Available water capacity: low 

Surface runoff: slow 

Erosion hazard: slight 

High water table: none within a depth of 6 feet 


Most of the acreage of this Troup soil is native 
woodland of upland oaks, loblolly pine, and longleaf pine 
(fig. 6). A few areas are cleared and used as pasture or 
cropland. 

This soil is poorly suited to row crops and small grains. 
The major management problems are droughtiness, low 
nutrient-holding capacity, and soi! blowing. Crop residue 
on or near the surface reduces soil blowing and 
increases moisture retention and organic matter content. 
Fertilizers are more efficient if they are applied at 
intervals rather than in a single application. 

This soil is well suited to hay and pasture. Coastal 
bermudagrass and bahiagrass grow well if properly 
managed and fertilized. Proper stocking, pasture rotation, 
timely deferment of grazing, and restricted use during dry 
periods help keep the pasture and soil in good condition. 
The use of this soil for pasture or hay is also effective in 
controlling soil blowing. 

This soil is suited to use as woodland. Common trees 
to plant are loblolly and longleaf pines. Seedling mortality 
caused by droughtiness is the main concern in producing 
and harvesting timber. It can be reduced by planting 
seedlings in a furrow and by controlling competing 
vegetation. 

This soil is well suited to use for urban development; 
however, it has slight limitations for septic tank 
absorption fields, dwellings without basements, and 
small commercial buildings. 

This Troup soil is in capability subclass Ills. 


TrC—Troup sand, 6 to 10 percent slopes. This soil 
is well drained and is on side slopes of the Coastal Plain. 
Slopes generally are 6 to 8 percent. They are smooth 
and convex and are 75 to 300 feet long. Most areas are 
5 to 100 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark grayish brown sand 
about 6 inches thick. The subsurface layer, to a depth of 
63 inches, is brownish yellow and yellow sand and 
strong brown loamy sand. The subsoil is red sandy loam 
to a depth of 70 inches and red sandy clay loam to a 
depth of 80 inches. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Ailey, Alpin, and Lucy soils. The included soils make up 
about 20 percent of this map unit. 

Important soil properties: 


Permeability: rapid in the surface and subsurface layers 
and moderate in the subsoil 
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Figure 6.—Troup soils have a thick subsurface layer and are more suited to use as woodland or for deep-rooted pasture grasses than to 
use for row crops. 


Available water capacity: |ow 

Surface runoff: slow 

Erosion hazard: moderate 

High water table: none within a depth of 6 feet 


Most of the acreage of this Troup soil is native 
woodland of upland oaks, loblolly pine, and longleaf 
pine. A few cleared areas are used as pasture. 


This soil is poorly suited to row crops and small grains. 


The major management problems are the hazard of 


erosion, droughtiness, low nutrient-holding capacity, and 
soil blowing. All tillage should be on the contour. 
Conservation tillage, contour stripcropping, and grassed 
waterways reduce runoff and help to control erosion. 
Crop residue on or near the surface reduces soil blowing 
and increases moisture retention and organic matter 
content. Fertilizers are more efficient if they are applied 
at intervals rather than in a single application. 
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This soil is suited to hay and pasture. Coastal 
bermudagrass and bahiagrass grow well if properly 
managed and fertilized. Proper stocking, pasture rotation, 
timely deferment of grazing, and restricted use during dry 
periods help keep the pasture and soil in good condition. 
The use of this soil for pasture or hay is also effective in 
controlling soil blowing. 

This soil is suited to use as woodland. Common trees 
to plant are loblolly and longleaf pines. Seedling mortality 
caused by droughtiness is the main concern in producing 
and harvesting timber. It can be reduced by planting 
seedlings in a furrow and by controlling competing 
vegetation. 

This soil is suited to use for urban development; 
however, it has moderate limitations for septic tank 
absorption fields because of slope. Stepdown boxes 
between absorption lines that are installed on the 
contour aid in the proper functioning of absorption fields. 
This soil also has moderate limitations for dwellings 
without basements and severe limitations for small 
commercial buildings because of slope. Revegetating 
disturbed areas around construction sites as soon as 
possible helps to control erosion. 

This Troup soil is in capability subclass IVs. 


Ud—Udorthents, loamy. This map unit consists of 
borrow pits or borrow areas that have been excavated 
for such uses as roadfill, pond dams, and highway 
interchanges. The soils in this map unit consist of the 
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material left behind after most of the soil layers were 
removed. The soil material exposed in these pits is 
generally loamy and is mainly the underlying material 
from areas of Bonneau, Dothan, Goldsboro, Neeses, and 
Troup soils. Slopes are from 0 to 4 percent and are 
irregular in shape. Most areas are 5 to 100 acres. 

Also included in this map unit are areas where fill 
material has been placed on uplands, terraces, and flood 
plains for construction purposes. This includes 
extensively cut and filled areas, sanitary landfill areas, 
and industrial sites. 

The physical properties of the soils in this map unit are 
highly variable. Generally, the permeability is moderate 
to slow, and the available water capacity is moderate to 
low. 

Most of the acreage is barren or sparsely vegetated 
with pines and grasses. The soils are very poorly suited 
to row crops and small grains and to use as pasture or 
woodland because of the low fertility level, low organic 
matter content, and the hard consistency of the soil 
when it is dry. Extensive reclamation is necessary to 
make the soils productive. 

The suitability of the soils for urban development is 
variable. Specific onsite investigation is needed to 
determine the suitabilities and limitations for any 
proposed use. 

The soils in this map unit are not assigned a capability 
subclass. 


Prime Farmland 
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In this section, prime farmland is defined and 
discussed, and the prime farmland soils in Orangeburg 
County are listed. 

Prime farmland is one of several kinds of important 
farmland defined by the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
It is of major importance in meeting the nation’s short- 
and long-range needs for food and fiber. The acreage of 
high-quality farmland is limited, and the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture recognizes that government at local, state, 
and federal levels, as well as individuals, must 
encourage and facilitate the wise use of our nation’s 
prime farmland. 

Prime farmland soils, as defined by the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, are soils that are best suited 
to producing food, feed, forage, fiber, and oilseed crops. 
Such soils have properties that are favorable for the 
economic production of sustained high yields of crops. 
The soils need only to be treated and managed using 
acceptable farming methods. The moisture supply, of 
course, must be adequate, and the growing season has 
to be sufficiently long. Prime farmland soils produce the 
highest yields with minimal inputs of energy and 
economic resources. Farming these soils results in the 
least damage to the environment. 

Prime farmland soils may presently be in use as 
cropland, pasture, or woodland, or they may be in other 
uses. They either are used for producing food or fiber or 
are available for these uses. Urban or built-up land, 
public land, and water areas cannot be considered prime 
farmland. Urban or built-up !and is any contiguous unit of 
land 10 acres or more in size that is used for such 
purposes as housing, industrial, and commercial sites, 
sites for institutions or public buildings, small parks, golf 
courses, cemeteries, railroad yards, airports, sanitary 
landfills, sewage treatment plants, and water control 
structures. Public land is land not available for farming in 
national forests, national parks, military reservations, and 
state parks. 

Prime farmland soils usually get an adequate and 
dependable supply of moisture from precipitation or 
irrigation. The temperature and growing season are 
favorable. The acidity or alkalinity level of the soils is 


acceptable. The soils have few or no rocks and are 
permeable to water and air. They are not excessively 
erodible or saturated with water for long periods and are 
not subject to frequent flooding during the growing 
season. The slope ranges mainly from 0 to 6 percent. 

Nearly 37 percent of Orangeburg County, or about 
262,730 acres, is prime farmland. This farmiand is 
throughout the county, but most is in the eastern part, 
mainly in genera! soil map units 5, 6, 7, and 8. About a 
third of this prime farmland is used for crops, mainly corn 
and soybeans. These crops account for about 80 
percent of the income from crops. 

The following map units, or soils, make up prime 
farmland in Orangeburg County. The location of each 
map unit is shown on the detailed soil maps at the back 
of this publication. The extent of each unit is given in 
table 4. The soil qualities that affect use and 
management are described in the section “Detailed Soil 
Map Units.” This list does not constitute a 
recommendation for a particular land use. 

Soils that have limitations, such as a high water table 
or flooding, may qualify as prime farmland if these 
limitations are overcome by such measures as drainage 
or flood control. In the following list, the measures 
needed to overcome the limitations of a map unit, if any, 
are shown in parentheses after the map unit name. 
Onsite evaluation is necessary to determine if the 
limitations have been overcome by the corrective 
measures. 


CdA_ Clarendon loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes 

DaA Dothan loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes 

DaB Dothan loamy sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes 

DpA Duplin loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes 

FaA Faceville loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes 

FaB Faceville loamy sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes 

GoA_ Goldsboro sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes 

Jo —_ Johns loamy sand 

Ly Lynchburg fine sandy loam (where drained) 

NoA Noboco loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes 

NoB Noboco loamy sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes 

OrA Orangeburg loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes 
OrB Orangeburg loamy sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes 
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Use and Management of the Soils 


This soil survey is an inventory and evaluation of the 
soils in the survey area. It can be used to adjust land 
uses to the limitations and potentials of natural 
resources and the environment. Also, it can help avoid 
soil-related failures in land uses. 

In preparing a soil survey, soil scientists, 
conservationists, engineers, and others collect extensive 
field data about the nature and behavior characteristics 
of the soils. They collect data on erosion, droughtiness, 
flooding, and other factors that affect various soil uses 
and management. Field experience and collected data 
on soil properties and performance are used as a basis 
for predicting soil behavior. 

Information in this section can be used to plan the use 
and management of soils for crops and pasture; as 
rangeland and woodland; as sites for buildings, sanitary 
facilities, highways and other transportation systems, and 
parks and other recreation facilities; and for wildlife 
habitat. It can be used to identify the potentials and 
limitations of each soil for specific land uses and to help 
prevent construction failures caused by unfavorable soil 
properties. 

Planners and others using soil survey information can 
evaluate the effect of specific land uses on productivity 
and on the environment in all or part of the survey area. 
The survey can help planners to maintain or create a 
land use pattern that is in harmony with nature. 

Contractors can use this survey to locate sources of 
sand and gravel, roadfill, and topsoil. They can use it to 
identify areas where bedrock, wetness, or very firm soil 
layers can cause difficulty in excavation. 

Health officials, highway officials, engineers, and 
others may also find this survey useful. The survey can 
help them plan the safe disposal of wastes and locate 
sites for pavements, sidewalks, campgrounds, 
playgrounds, lawns, and trees and shrubs. 


Crops and Pasture 


Gene Hardee, conservation agronomist, Soil Conservation Service, 
helped prepare this section. 


General management needed for crops and pasture is 
suggested in this section. The crops or pasture plants 
best suited to the soils, including some not commonly 
grown in the survey area, are identified; the system of 
land capability classification used by the Soil 
Conservation Service is explained; and the estimated 


yields of the main crops and hay and pasture plants are 
listed for each soil. 

Planners of management systems for individual fields 
or farms should consider the detailed information given 
in the description of each soil under “Detailed Soil Map 
Units.” Specific information can be obtained from the 
local office of the Soil Conservation Service or the 
Cooperative Extension Service. 

About 280,000 acres in Orangeburg County was used 
as pasture, hayland, and cropland in 1980, according to 
the Orangeburg Soil and Water Conservation District. Of 
this, about 235,000 acres was used for field crops, 
mainly soybeans, corn, and wheat; and about 1,000 
acres was used for orchards, mainly pecans and 
peaches. 

The suitability of the soils in Orangeburg County for 
increased production of food is good. In 1967, according 
to the County Resources Inventory, more than 240,000 
acres of potentially good cropland was woodland or 
pasture. In addition to conversion of this land to 
cropland, the production of food can be increased by 
extending the latest crop production technology to all 
cropland in the county. This soil survey can greatly 
facilitate the application of such technology. 

In general, the soils in the county that are well suited 
to crops and pasture are also well suited to urban 
development. According to the 1982 County Resources 
Inventory, an estimated 21,050 acres was urban and 
built-up land. This figure has been growing at the rate of 
about 350 acres per year. 

Soil erosion is a major concern on about 28 percent of 
the land in Orangeburg County. It is a hazard on about 
40 percent of the pasture and cropland. Water erosion 
commonly is a hazard on soils that have slopes of more 
than 2 percent or that have very long slopes of 1 to 2 
percent. Erosion is a hazard on many soils used for 
crops. Wind erosion is also a concern on clean-tilled, 
sandy soils; however, most of the damage by wind 
movement of soil particles is to young plants rather than 
actual soil loss. 

Loss of the surface layer through erosion reduces 
productivity and pollutes streams. Productivity is reduced 
as the surface layer is lost and part of the subsoil is 
incorporated into the plow layer. Loss of the surface is 
especially damaging on soils that have a clayey subsoil, 
such as the Faceville soils, and on soils that have a 
layer in or below the subsoil that limits the depth of the 
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root zone. Such layers include a dense, somewhat brittle 
layer, such as that in the Neeses soils. Erosion also 
reduces productivity on deep, sandy soils, such as the 
Ailey, Alpin, Blanton, Lucy, and Troup soils. 

Soil erosion on farmland also results in sediment 
entering streams. Control of erosion minimizes the 
pollution of streams by sediment and improves the 
quality of water for municipal use, for recreation, and for 
use by fish and wildlife. 

Because the original friable surface layer has eroded 
away, preparation of a good seedbed and tillage are 
difficult in clayey spots on some sloping fields. Such 
spots commonly are on the most sloping part of 
intensively-cropped areas of the Faceville soils. 

Water erosion can best be controlled by a combination 
of structural measures that remove excess water from 
the field and cropping and tillage systems that provide 
surface cover and reduce runoff. Structural measures, 
such as diversions, terraces, and grassed waterways, 
reduce the length of slope and remove excess water 
from the field. 

Contour tillage reduces the amount and velocity of 
runoff. Sod crops in the cropping system and tillage that 
leaves protective residue on the surface provide 
protective surface cover, reduce runoff, and increase 
infiltration. On livestock farms that require pasture and 
hay, the legume and grass forage crops in the cropping 
system reduce erosion on the sloping land and provide 
nitrogen for the following crop. 

Commonly, terraces and diversions can be used 
effectively in erosion control systems on deep, well 
drained soils that have uniform slopes, such as the 
Dothan, Faceville, Noboco, and Orangeburg soils. 
However, these practices concentrate water and are not 
adapted on the less stable sandy soils, such as the 
Ailey, Alpin, Blanton, Fuquay, Lucy, Rimini, and Troup 
soils. On these soils, effective erosion control systems 
commonly consist of practices, such as contour farming, 
contour stripcropping, and conservation tillage, that 
reduce the amount and velocity of runoff and do not 
concentrate the runoff. 

Information on the design of erosion control practices 
for each kind of soil in Orangeburg County is available in 
the local office of the Soil Conservation Service. 

Damage to young piants by soil blowing is a major 
management concern on the Ailey, Alpin, Blanton, 
Bonneau, Dothan, Fuquay, Lucy, Noboco, Orangeburg, 
Neeses, Rimini, and Troup soils. Damage is especially 
bad in extensive fields that are left unprotected. 
Conservation tillage, permanent vegetated strips, and 
strips of close-growing crops protect sandy soils that are 
subject to blowing. 

Soil drainage is a major management concern on 
about 46 percent of the soils in Orangeburg County, but 
drainage to the extent needed for cropland and hayland 
is feasible on only about 70 percent of the soils that 
have a wetness problem. Drainage commonly is feasible 
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on the Albany, Byars, Clarendon, Coxville, Dunbar, 
Duplin, Goldsboro, Johns, Lynchburg, Pantego, Pelham, 
and Rains soils and in some areas of the Lumbee soils. 
Because of inadequate outlets and the hazard of 
flooding, drainage is generally not feasible on the Bibb, 
Elloree, Johnston, and Mouzon soils and in most areas 
of the Lumbee soils. 

Low available water capacity is a limitation of the 
Ailey, Alpin, Blanton, Bonneau, Fuquay, Lucy, Ocilla, 
Rimini, and Troup soils. This limitation can be reduced 
through crop residue management, proper crop 
selection, and irrigation. Pasture grasses, such as 
bahiagrass and bermudagrass, and drought-tolerant 
crops, such as grain sorghum, are well suited to these 
soils. Because of the rapid leaching of nutrients from 
these soils, frequent applications of fertilizer and lime are 
needed for good plant growth. 

Soil fertility is naturally low in all soils in Orangeburg 
County. Regular applications of lime and fertilizer are 
needed. Nearly all of the soils are naturally medium acid, 
strongly acid, or very strongly acid. Commonly, they 
require regular applications of ground limestone to raise 
and maintain the pH sufficiently for good crop growth. 
Available phosphorus and potash are naturally low in 
most of the soils. Fertilizers should be applied in split 
applications on the deep, sandy soils to reduce losses 
by leaching. On all soils, additions of lime and fertilizer 
should be based on the results of soil tests, on the need 
of the crop, and on the expected level of yields. The 
Cooperative Extension Service can help in determining 
the amounts of fertilizer and lime to apply. 

Soil tilth is an important factor in the germination of 
seeds and in the infiltration of water into the soil. The 
surface layer of most soils in Orangeburg County is sand 
or loamy sand. Consequently, the surface layer is 
granular, porous, and has weak structure. These 
conditions are generally ideal for good germination of 
seeds and infiltration of water; however, the soils 
generally are very low in organic matter, and the 
retention of moisture in the surface layer is low. 

Fall tillage is generally not recommended. Cropland in 
Orangeburg County is mostly sloping soils that are 
subject to damaging water erosion or soil blowing if the 
soil is tilled in the fall. Fail tillage is used for some crops 
to control insects and diseases. In such cases, a winter 
cover crop needs to be planted following the fall tillage. 

Field crops suited to the soils and climate of 
Orangeburg County include many that are not commonly 
grown. Soybeans and corn are the principal row crops. A 
small acreage of cropland is used for cotton, peanuts, 
tobacco, and grain sorghum. Wheat, oats, and rye are 
the common close-growing crops; however, barley, pearl 
millet, sudangrass, and several close-growing legumes, 
such as alfalfa, arrowleaf clover, crimson clover, and 
sericea lespedeza can be grown for forage or seed. The 
principal perennial grasses grown for forage are 
bahiagrass and Coastal bermudagrass. 
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Special crops include vegetables, smaill fruits, 
peaches, and pecans. Small acreages are used for 
melons, cucumbers, field peas, lima beans, sweet corn, 
tomatoes, collards, turnips, strawberries, and blueberries. 
Large areas can be adapted to these and other special 
crops, such as grapes. 

Deep soils that have good natural drainage, moderate 
to high available water capacity, and that warm early in 
the spring are especially well suited to many vegetables. 
In this county, crops generally can be planted and 
harvested early on Dothan, Faceville, Lucy, Norfolk, and 
Orangeburg soils. 

The latest information and suggestions for growing 
crops can be obtained from local offices of the 
Cooperative Extension Service and the Soil Conservation 
Service. 


Yields Per Acre 


The average yields per acre that can be expected of 
the principal crops under a high level of management 
are shown in table 5. In any given year, yields may be 
higher or lower than those indicated in the table because 
of variations in rainfall and other climatic factors. 

The yields are based mainly on the experience and 
records of farmers, conservationists, and extension 
agents. Available yield data from nearby counties and 
results of field trials and demonstrations are also 
considered. 

The management needed to obtain the indicated 
yields of the various crops depends on the kind of soil 
and the crop. Management can include drainage, erosion 
control, and protection from flooding; the proper planting 
and seeding rates; suitable high-yielding crop varieties; 
appropriate and timely tillage; contro! of weeds, plant 
diseases, and harmful insects; favorable soil reaction 
and optimum levels of nitrogen, phosphorus, potassium, 
and trace elements for each crop; effective use of crop 
residue, barnyard manure, and green manure crops; and 
harvesting that insures the smallest possible loss. 

For yields of irrigated crops, it is assumed that the 
irrigation system is adapted to the soils and to the crops 
grown, that good quality irrigation water is uniformly 
applied as needed, and that tillage is kept to a minimum. 

The estimated yields reflect the productive capacity of 
each soil for each of the principal crops. Yields are likely 
to increase as new production technology is developed. 
The productivity of a given soil compared with that of 
other soils, however, is not likely to change. 

Crops other than those shown in table 5 are grown in 
the survey area, but estimated yields are not listed 
because the acreage of such crops is small. The local 
office of the Soil Conservation Service or of the 
Cooperative Extension Service can provide information 
about the management and productivity of the soils for 
those crops. 
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Land Capability Classification 


Land capability classification shows, in a general way, 
the suitability of soils for use as cropland. Crops that 
require special management are excluded. The soils are 
grouped according to their limitations for field crops, the 
risk of damage if they are used for crops, and the way 
they respond to management. The criteria used in 
grouping the soils do not include major, and generally 
expensive, landforming that would change slope, depth, 
or other characteristics of the soils, nor do they include 
possible but unlikely major reclamation projects. 
Capability classification is not a substitute for 
interpretations designed to show suitability and 
limitations of groups of soils for rangeland, for woodland, 
and for engineering purposes. 

{n the capability system, soils are generally grouped at 
three levels: capability class, subclass, and unit. Only 
class and subclass are used in this survey. These levels 
are defined in the following paragraphs. 

Capability classes, the broadest groups, are 
designated by Roman numerals | through VIII. The 
numerals indicate progressively greater limitations and 
narrower choices for practical use. The classes are 
defined as follows: 

Class | soils have few limitations that restrict their use. 

Class Il soils have moderate limitations that reduce the 
choice of plants or that require moderate conservation 
practices. 

Class Ill soils have severe limitations that reduce the 
choice of plants or that require special conservation 
practices, or both. 

Class IV soils have very severe limitations that reduce 
the choice of plants or that require very careful 
management, or both. 

Class V soils are not likely to erode, but they have 
other limitations, impractical to remove, that limit their 
use, 

Class Vi soils have severe limitations that make them 
generally unsuitable for cultivation. 

Class VII soils have very severe limitations that make 
them unsuitable for cultivation. 

Class Vill soils and miscellaneous areas have 
limitations that nearly preclude their use for commercial 
crop production. 

Capability subclasses are soil groups within one class. 
They are designated by adding a small letter, e, w, or s, 
to the class numeral, for example, Ile. The letter e shows 
that the main limitation is risk of erosion unless a close- 
growing plant cover is maintained; w shows that water in 
or on the soil interferes with plant growth or cultivation 
(in some soils the wetness can be partly corrected by 
artificial drainage); and s shows that the soil is limited 
mainly because it is shallow, droughty, or stony. 

There are no subclasses in class | because the soils 
of this class have few limitations. The soils in class V are 
subject to little or no erosion, but they have other 
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limitations that restrict their use to pasture, rangeland, 
woodland, wildlife habitat, or recreation. Class V contains 
only the subclasses indicated by wor s. 

The acreage of soils in each capability class and 
subclass is shown in table 6. The capability classification 
of each map unit is given in the section “Detailed Soil 
Map Units.” 


Woodland Management and Productivity 


Norman Runge, forester, Soil Conservation Service, helped prepare 
this section. 


This section explains how soils affect tree growth and 
forest management in Orangeburg County. 

Originally, the county was mainly forested. Forests 
now cover 52 percent, or 369,300 acres, of the county. 
Good stands of commercial trees are produced. Pine 
species are mostly on the hills, and hardwood species 
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generally are dominant on the bottom lands along rivers 
and creeks. 

Southern pine and upland hardwood forest types make 
up about 61 percent of the forest land. Dominant pine 
species are longleaf, slash, loblolly, and shortleaf pines 
(fig. 7). Upland hardwood species are oak and hickory. 
The remaining forest land is bottom land hardwood 
forest types, primarily oak, gum, and cypress. 

The commercial value of forest products in 
Orangeburg County is substantial. It is much below the 
potential productive capacity; however, although present 
growth is 60 percent greater than the amount harvested. 

Much of the existing commercial forest would benefit if 
stands were improved by weeding out undesirable 
species. Continued protection from grazing and fire and 
control of diseases and insects are also needed to 
improve stands. The level of forest management has 
improved significantly during recent years. Uncontrolled 


Figure 7.—Fuquay sand, 0 to 6 percent slopes, has moderately high potential productivity for trees, such as loblolly pine. 
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burning, which was generally practiced in the area about 
two decades ago, has given way to fire protection or 
prescribed burning, or both. Additional forest 
management measures being practiced or considered 
include genetically improved seedlings, natural 
regeneration, and fertilization. 

Soils vary in their ability to produce trees. Depth, 
fertility, texture, and the available water capacity 
influence tree growth. Elevation, aspect, and climate 
determine the kinds of trees that can grow on a site. 
Available water capacity and depth of the root zone are 
major influences of tree growth. Elevation and aspect 
are of particular importance in mountainous areas. 

This soil survey can be used by woodland managers 
planning ways to increase the productivity of forest land. 
Some soils respond better to fertilization than others, 
and some are more susceptible to landslides and 
erosion after roads are built and timber is harvested. 
Some soils require special efforts to reforest. In the 
section “Detailed Soil Map Units,” each map unit in the 
Survey area suitable for producing timber presents 
information about productivity, limitations for harvesting 
timber, and management concerns for producing timber. 
Table 7 summarizes this forestry information and rates 
the soils for a number of factors to be considered in 
management. Slight, moderate, and severe are used to 
indicate the degree of the major soil limitations to be 
considered in forest management. 

The first tree listed for each soil under the column 
“Common trees” is the indicator species for that soil. An 
indicator species is a tree that is common in the area 
and that is generally the most productive on a given soil. 

Ratings of the erosion hazard indicate the probability 
that damage may occur if site preparation activities or 
harvesting operations expose the soil. The risk is sfight if 
no particular preventive measures are needed under 
ordinary conditions; moderate if erosion control 
measures are needed for particular silvicultural activities; 
and severe if special precautions are needed to contro! 
erosion for most silvicultural activities. Ratings of 
moderate or severe indicate the need for construction of 
higher standard roads, additional maintenance of roads, 
additional care in planning of harvesting and 
reforestation operations, or use of specialized 
equipment. 

Ratings of equipment limitation indicate \imits on the 
use of forest management equipment, year-round or 
seasonal, because of such soil characteristics as slope, 
wetness, stoniness, or susceptibility of the surface layer 
to compaction. As slope gradient and length increase, it 
becomes more difficult to use wheeled equipment. On 
the steeper slopes, tracked equipment must be used. On 
the steepest slopes, even tracked equipment cannot 
operate; more sophisticated systems are needed. The 
rating is sight if equipment use is restricted by soil 
wetness for less than 2 months and if special equipment 
is not needed. The rating is moderate if slopes are steep 
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enough that wheeled equipment cannot be operated 
safely across the slope, if soil wetness restricts 
equipment use from 2 to 6 months per year, if stoniness 
restricts ground-based equipment, or if special 
equipment is needed to avoid or reduce soil compaction. 
The rating is severe if slopes are steep enough that 
tracked equipment cannot be operated safely across the 
slope, if soil wetness restricts equipment use for more 
than 6 months per year, if stoniness restricts ground- 
based equipment, or if special equipment is needed to 
avoid or reduce soil compaction. Ratings of moderate or 
severe indicate a need to choose the most suitable 
equipment and to carefully plan the timing of harvesting 
and other management operations. 

Ratings of seedling mortality refer to the probability of 
death of naturally occurring or properly planted seedlings 
of good stock in periods of normal rainfall as influenced 
by kinds of soil or topographic features. Seedling 
mortality is caused primarily by too much water or too 
little water. The factors used in rating a soil for seedling 
mortality are texture of the surface layer, depth and 
duration of the water table, rock fragments in the surface 
layer, rooting depth, and the aspect of the slope. 
Mortality generaily is greatest on soils that have a sandy 
or clayey surface layer. The risk is sight if, after site 
preparation, expected mortality is less than 25 percent; 
moderate if expected mortality is between 25 and 50 
percent; and severe if expected mortality exceeds 50 
percent. Ratings of moderate or severe indicate that it 
may be necessary to use containerized or larger than 
usual planting stock or to make special site preparations, 
such as bedding, furrowing, installing surface drainage, 
or providing artificial shade for seedings. Reinforcement 
planting is often needed if the risk is moderate or severe. 

Ratings of winathrow hazard consider the likelihood of 
trees being uprooted by the wind. Restricted rooting 
depth is the main reason for windthrow. Rooting depth 
can be restricted by a high water table, fragipan, or 
bedrock, or by a combination of such factors as soil 
wetness, texture, structure, and depth. The risk is sfight if 
strong winds cause trees to break but do not uproot 
them; moderate if strong winds cause an occasional tree 
to be blown over and many trees to break; and severe if 
moderate or strong winds commonly blow trees over. 
Ratings of moderate or severe indicate the need for care 
in thinning or possibly not thinning. Specialized 
equipment may be needed to avoid damage to shallow 
root systems in partial cutting operations. A plan for 
periodic salvage of windthrown trees and the 
maintenance of a road and trail system may be needed. 

The potential productivity of common trees on a soil is 
expressed as a site index. Common trees are listed in 
the order of their observed general occurrence. 
Generally, only two or three tree species dominate. 

The soils that are commonly used to produce timber 
have the yield predicted in cubic feet and board feet. 
The yield is predicted at the point where mean annual 
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increment culminates. The productivity of the soils in this 
survey is mainly based on loblolly pine, but other species 
are also used where appropriate. 

The site index is determined by taking height 
measurements and determining the age of selected 
trees within stands of a given species. This index is the 
average height, in feet, that the trees attain in a specified 
number of years. This index applies to fully stocked, 
even-aged, unmanaged stands. The procedure and 
technique for doing this are given in the site index tables 
used for the Orangeburg County soil survey (3, 4, 6). 

The productivity class represents an expected volume 
produced by the most important trees, expressed in 
cubic feet per acre per year. It can be converted to 
board feet by multiplying by a factor of about 4.97. For 
example, a productivity class of 114 cubic feet per acre 
per year at the point where mean annual increment 
culminates means the soil can be expected to produce 
about 568 board feet per acre per year. 

Trees to plant are those that are used for reforestation 
or, if suitable conditions exist, natural regeneration. They 
are suited to the soils and will produce a commercial 
wood crop. Desired product, topographic position (such 
as a low, wet area), and personal preference are three 
factors of many that can influence the choice of trees to 
use for reforestation. 


Recreation 


In table 8, the soils of the survey area are rated 
according to the limitations that affect their suitability for 
recreation. The ratings are based on restrictive soil 
features, such as wetness, slope, and texture of the 
surface layer. Susceptibility to flooding is considered. Not 
considered in the ratings, but important in evaluating a 
site, are the location and accessibility of the area, the 
size and shape of the area and its scenic quality, 
vegetation, access to water, potential water 
impoundment sites, and access to public sewerlines. The 
capacity of the soil to absorb septic tank effluent and the 
ability of the soil to support vegetation are also 
important. Soils subject to flooding are limited for 
recreational use by the duration and intensity of flooding 
and the season when flooding occurs. In planning 
recreation facilities, onsite assessment of the height, 
duration, intensity, and frequency of flooding is essential. 

In table 8, the degree of soil limitation is expressed as 
slight, moderate, or severe. S/ight means that soil 
properties are generally favorable and that limitations are 
minor and easily overcome. Moderate means that 
limitations can be overcome or alleviated by planning, 
design, or special maintenance. Severe means that soil 
properties are unfavorable and that limitations can be 
offset only by costly soil reclamation, special design, 
intensive maintenance, limited use, or by a combination 
of these measures. 
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The information in table 8 can be supplemented by 
other information in this survey, for example, 
interpretations for septic tank absorption fields in table 
11 and interpretations for dwellings without basements 
and for local roads and streets in table 10. 

Camp areas require site preparation, such as shaping 
and leveling the tent and parking areas, stabilizing roads 
and intensively used areas, and installing sanitary 
facilities and utility lines. Camp areas are subject to 
heavy foot traffic and some vehicular traffic. The best 
soils have gentile slopes and are not wet or subject to 
flooding during the period of use. The surface has few or 
no stones or boulders, absorbs rainfall readily but 
remains firm, and is not dusty when dry. Strong slopes 
and stones or boulders can greatly increase the cost of 
constructing campsites. 

Picnic areas are subject to heavy foot traffic. Most 
vehicular traffic is confined to access roads and parking 
areas. The best soils for picnic areas are firm when wet, 
are not dusty when dry, are not subject to flooding 
during the period of use, and do not have slopes, 
stones, or boulders that increase the cost of shaping 
sites or of building access roads and parking areas. 

Playgrounds require soils that can withstand intensive 
foot traffic. The best soils are almost level and are not 
wet or subject to flooding during the season of use. The 
surface is free of stones and boulders, is firm after rains, 
and is not dusty when dry. If grading is needed, the 
depth of the soil over bedrock or a hardpan should be 
considered. 

Paths and trails tor hiking and horseback riding should 
require little or no cutting and filling. The best soils are 
not wet, are firm after rains, are not dusty when dry, and 
are not subject to flooding more than once a year during 
the period of use. They have moderate slopes and few 
or no stones or boulders on the surface. 

Golf fairways are subject to heavy foot traffic and 
some light vehicular traffic. Cutting or filling may be 
required. The best soils for use as golf fairways are firm 
when wet, are not dusty when dry, and are not subject to 
prolonged flooding during the period of use. They have 
moderate slopes and no stones or boulders on the 
surface. The suitability of the soil for tees or greens is 
not considered in rating the soils. 


Wildlife Habitat 


William J. Melven, biologist, Soi! Conservation Service, helped 
prepare this section. 


Wildlife populations are directly related to habitat 
diversity. Soils affect the kind and amount of vegetation 
that is available to wildlife as food and cover. They also 
affect the construction of water impoundments or 
watering facilities used by various wildlife species. 

The kind and abundance of wildlife depend largely on 
the amount and distribution of food, cover, and water. 
Human activities influence the quantity and quality of 
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habitat by the decisions to alter the vegetative patterns 
on the landscape. Natural conditions also play a role, 
such as soil characteristics, moisture regime conditions, 
and topography. The habitat varies from the dry, sandy 
ridges and upland hardwood sites to the bottom land 
hardwood swamps. In between are pine plantations, 
intensive farming, and ribbons of woodland along 
streams. Farm ponds, lakes, streams, and adjacent 
wetlands produce favorable conditions for many fish and 
wildlife species, both resident and migratory. 

The principal wildlife species in Orangeburg County 
include opossum, quail, deer, rabbit, dove, gray squirrel, 
nongame birds, and ducks along the Edisto River 
system. Furbearers are along the drainageways, and a 
few wild turkeys are near the lower end of the county 
along the Edisto River. 

Incorporating the principles of habitat management in 
this intensive agricultural county is extremely important 
now and will be more so in the future. The concept of 
stream corridor management may play an important role 
in distributing wildlife populations in the intensive 
agriculture areas. 

In table 9, the soils in the survey area are rated 
according to their potential for providing habitat for 
various kinds of wildlife. This information can be used in 
planning parks, wildlife refuges, nature study areas, and 
other developments for wildlife; in selecting soils that are 
suitable for establishing, improving, or maintaining 
specific elements of wildlife habitat; and in determining 
the intensity of management needed for each element of 
the habitat. 

The potential of the soil is rated good, fair, poor, or 
very poor. A rating of good indicates that the element or 
kind of habitat is easily established, improved, or 
maintained. Few or no limitations affect management, 
and satisfactory results can be expected. A rating of fair 
indicates that the element or kind of habitat can be 
established, improved, or maintained in most places. 
Moderately intensive management is required for 
satisfactory results. A rating of poor indicates that 
limitations are severe for the designated element or kind 
of habitat. Habitat can be created, improved, or 
maintained in most places, but management is difficult 
and must be intensive. A rating of very poor indicates 
that restrictions for the element or kind of habitat are 
very severe and that unsatisfactory results can be 
expected. Creating, improving, or maintaining habitat is 
impractical or impossible. 

The elements of wildlife habitat are described in the 
following paragraphs. 

Grain and seed crops are domestic grains and seed- 
producing herbaceous plants. Soil properties and 
features that affect the growth of grain and seed crops 
are depth of the root zone, texture of the surface layer, 
available water capacity, wetness, slope, surface 
stoniness, and flood hazard. Soil temperature and soil 
moisture are also considerations. Examples of grain and 
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seed crops are corn, wheat, oats, sunflowers, soybeans, 
and barley. 

Grasses and legumes are domestic perennial grasses 
and herbaceous legumes. Soil properties and features 
that affect the growth of grasses and legumes are depth 
of the root zone, texture of the surface layer, available 
water capacity, wetness, surface stoniness, flood hazard, 
and slope. Soil temperature and soil moisture are also 
considerations. Examples of grasses and legumes are 
fescue, bahiagrass, clover, and lespedeza. 

Wild herbaceous plants are native or naturally 
established grasses and forbs, including weeds. Soil 
properties and features that affect the growth of these- 
plants are depth of the root zone, texture of the surface 
layer, available water capacity, wetness, surface 
stoniness, and flood hazard. Soil temperature and soil 
moisture are also considerations. Examples of wild 
herbaceous plants are ragweed, goldenrod, beggarweed, 
croton, wheatgrass, and lespedeza. 

Hardwood trees and woody understory produce nuts 
or other fruit, buds, catkins, twigs, bark, and foliage. Soil 
properties and features that affect the growth of 
hardwood trees and shrubs are depth of the root zone, 
the available water capacity, and wetness. Examples of 
these plants are oak, poplar, cherry, sweetgum, apple, 
hawthorn, dogwood, hickory, blackberry, and blueberry. 
Examples of fruit-producing shrubs that are suitable for 
planting on soils rated good are pyracantha, autumn 
olive, and crabapple. 

Coniferous piants furnish browse and seeds. Soil 
properties and features that affect the growth of 
coniferous trees, shrubs, and ground cover are depth of 
the root zone, available water capacity, and wetness. 
Examples of coniferous plants are pine, cedar, juniper, 
and introduced ornamentals. 

Wetland plants are annual and perennial, wild 
herbaceous plants that grow on moist or wet sites. 
Submerged and floating aquatic plants are excluded. Soil 
properties and features affecting wetland plants are 
texture of the surface layer, wetness, reaction, slope, 
and surface stoniness. Examples of wetland plants are 
smartweed, wild millet, wildrice, alder buttonbush, 
rushes, sedges, and reeds. 

Shallow water areas have an average depth of less 
than 5 feet. Some are naturally wet areas. Others are 
created by dams, levees, or other water control 
structures. Soil properties and features affecting shallow 
water areas are depth to bedrock, wetness, surface 
stoniness, slope, and permeability. Examples of shallow 
water areas are marshes, swamps, waterfowl feeding 
areas, and ponds. 

The habitat for various kinds of wildlife is described in 
the following paragraphs. 

Habitat for opentand wildlife consists of cropland, 
pasture, meadows, and areas that are overgrown with 
grasses, herbs, shrubs, and vines. These areas produce 
grain and seed crops, grasses and legumes, and wild 
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herbaceous plants. The wildlife attracted to these areas 
include bobwhite quail, dove, meadowlark, field sparrow, 
cottontail, and red fox. 

Habitat for woodland wildlife consists of areas of 
deciduous plants or coniferous plants or both and 
associated grasses, legumes, and wild herbaceous 
plants. Wildlife attracted to these areas include wild 
turkey, woodcock, thrushes, woodpeckers, squirrels, gray 
fox, raccoon, and deer. 

Habitat for wetland wildlife consists of open, marshy, 
or swampy shallow water areas. Some of the wildlife 
attracted to such areas are ducks, geese, herons, shore 
birds, muskrat, mink, otter, and beaver. 


Engineering 


This section provides information for planning land 
uses related to urban development and to water 
management. Soils are rated for various uses, and the 
most limiting features are identified. The ratings are 
given in the following tables: Building site development, 
Sanitary facilities, Construction materials, and Water 
management. The ratings are based on observed 
performance of the soils and on the estimated data and 
test data in the “Soil Properties” section. 

Information in this section is intended for land use 
planning, for evaluating land use alternatives, and for 
planning site investigations prior to design and 
construction. The information, however, has limitations. 
For example, estimates and other data generally apply 
only to that part of the soil within a depth of 5 or 6 feet, 
and because of the map scale, small areas of different 
soils may be included within the mapped areas of a 
specific soil. 

The information is not site specific and does not 
eliminate the need for onsite investigation of the soils or 
for testing and analysis by personnel experienced in the 
design and construction of engineering works. 

Government ordinances and regulations that restrict 
certain land uses or impose specific design criteria were 
not considered in preparing the information in this 
section. Local ordinances and regulations must be 
considered in planning, in site selection, and in design. 

Soil properties, site features, and observed 
performance were considered in determining the ratings 
in this section. During the fieldwork for this soil survey, 
determinations were made about grain-size distribution, 
liquid limit, plasticity index, soil reaction, depth to 
bedrock, hardness of bedrock within 5 to 6 feet of the 
surface, soil wetness, depth to a seasonal high water 
table, slope, likelihood of flooding, natural soil structure 
aggregation, and soil density. Data were collected about 
kinds of clay minerals, mineralogy of the sand and silt 
fractions, and the kind of adsorbed cations. Estimates 
were made for erodibility, permeability, corrosivity, shrink- 
swell potential, available water capacity, and other 
behavioral characteristics affecting engineering uses. 
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This information can be used to: evaluate the potential 
of areas for residential, commercial, industrial, and 
recreational uses; make preliminary estimates of 
construction conditions; evaluate alternative routes for 
roads, streets, highways, pipelines, and underground 
cables; evaluate alternative sites for sanitary landfills, 
septic tank absorption fields, and sewage lagoons; plan 
detailed onsite investigations of soils and geology; locate 
potential sources of gravel, sand, earthfill, and topsoil; 
plan drainage systems, irrigation systems, ponds, 
terraces, and other structures for soil and water 
conservation; and predict performance of proposed small 
structures and pavements by comparing the performance 
of existing similar structures on the same or similar soils. 

The information in the tables, along with the soil maps, 
the soil descriptions, and other data provided in this 
survey can be used to make additional interpretations. 

Some of the terms used in this soi! survey have a 
special meaning in soil science and are defined in the 
Glossary. 


Building Site Development 


Table 10 shows the degree and kind of soil limitations 
that affect shallow excavations, dwellings with and 
without basements, small commercial buildings, local 
roads and streets, and lawns and landscaping. The 
limitations are considered s/ight if soil properties and site 
features are generally favorable for the indicated use 
and limitations are minor and easily overcome; moderate 
if soil properties or site features are not favorable for the 
indicated use and special planning, design, or 
maintenance is needed to overcome or minimize the 
limitations; and severe if soil properties or site features 
are so unfavorable or so difficult to overcome that 
special design, significant increases in construction 
costs, and possibly increased maintenance are required. 
Special feasibility studies may be required where the soil 
limitations are severe. 

Shallow excavations are trenches or holes dug to a 
maximum depth of 5 or 6 feet for basements, graves, 
utility lines, open ditches, and other purposes. The 
ratings are based on soil properties, site features, and 
observed performance of the soils. The ease of digging, 
filling, and compacting is affected by the depth to 
bedrock, a cemented pan, or a very firm dense layer, 
stone content, soil texture, and slope. The time of the 
year that excavations can be made is affected by the 
depth to a seasonal high water table and the 
susceptibility of the soil to flooding. The resistance of the 
excavation walls or banks to sloughing or caving is 
affected by soil texture and the depth to the water table. 

Dwellings and small commercial buildings are 
structures built on shallow foundations on undisturbed 
soil. The load limit is the same as that for single-family 
dwellings no higher than three stories. Ratings are made 
for small commercial buildings without basements, for 
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dwellings with basements, and for dwellings without 
basements. The ratings are based on soil properties, site 
features, and observed performance of the soils. A high 
water table, flooding, shrink-swell potential, and organic 
layers can cause the movement of footings. Depth to a 
high water table, depth to bedrock or to a cemented 
pan, large stones, and flooding affect the ease of 
excavation and construction. Landscaping and grading 
that require cuts and fills of more than 5 to 6 feet are not 
considered. 

Local roads and streets have an all-weather surface 
and carry automobile and light truck traffic all year. They 
have a subgrade of cut or fill soil material, a base of 
gravel, crushed rock, or stabilized soil material, and a 
flexible or rigid surface. Cuts and fills are generally 
limited to less than 6 feet. The ratings are based on soil 
properties, site features, and observed performance of 
the soils. Depth to bedrock or to a cemented pan, depth 
to a high water table, flooding, large stones, and slope 
affect the ease of excavating and grading. Soil strength 
(as inferred from the engineering classification of the 
soil), shrink-swell potential, frost-action potential, and 
depth to a high water table affect the traffic-supporting 
capacity. 

Lawns and landscaping require soils on which turf and 
ornamental trees and shrubs can be established and 
maintained. The ratings are based on soil properties, site 
features, and observed performance of the soils. Soil 
reaction, depth to a high water table, depth to bedrock 
or to a cemented pan, the available water capacity in the 
upper 40 inches, and the content of salts, sodium, and 
sulfidic materials affect plant growth. Flooding, wetness, 
slope, stoniness, and the amount of sand, clay, or 
organic matter in the surface layer affect trafficability 
after vegetation is established. 


Sanitary Facilities 


Table 11 shows the degree and the kind of soil 
limitations that affect septic tank absorption fields, 
sewage lagoons, and sanitary landfills. The limitations 
are considered s/ight if soil properties and site features 
are generally favorable for the indicated use and 
limitations are minor and easily overcome; moderate if 
soil properties or site features are not favorable for the 
indicated use and special planning, design, or 
maintenance is needed to overcome or minimize the 
limitations; and severe if soil properties or site features 
are so unfavorable or so difficult to overcome that 
special design, significant increases in construction 
costs, and possibly increased maintenance are required. 

Table 11 also shows the suitability of the soils for use 
as daily cover for landfills. A rating of good indicates that 
soil properties and site features are favorable for the use 
and that good performance and low maintenance can be 
expected; fair indicates that soil properties and site 
features are moderately favorable for the use and one or 
more soil properties or site features make the soil less 
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desirable than the soils rated good; and poor indicates 
that one or more soil properties or site features are 
unfavorable for the use and overcoming the unfavorable 
properties requires special design, extra maintenance, or 
costly alteration. 

Septic tank absorption fields are areas in which 
effluent from a septic tank is distributed into the soil 
through subsurface tiles or perforated pipe. Only that 
part of the soil between depths of 24 and 72 inches is 
evaluated. The ratings are based on soil properties, site 
features, and observed performance of the soils. 
Permeability, depth to a high water table, depth to 
bedrock or to a cemented pan, and flooding affect 
absorption of the effluent. Large stones and bedrock or 
a cemented pan interfere with installation. 

Unsatisfactory performance of septic tank absorption 
fields, including excessively slow absorption of effluent, 
surfacing of effluent, and hillside seepage, can affect 
public health. Ground water can be polluted if highly 
permeable sand and gravel or fractured bedrock is less 
than 4 feet below the base of the absorption field, if 
slope is excessive, or if the water table is near the 
surface. There must be unsaturated soil material beneath 
the absorption field to filter the effluent effectively. Many 
local ordinances require that this material be of a certain 
thickness. 

Sewage lagoons are shallow ponds constructed to 
hold sewage while aerobic bacteria decompose the solid 
and liquid wastes. Lagoons should have a nearly level 
floor surrounded by cut slopes or embankments of 
compacted soil. Lagoons generally are designed to hold 
the sewage within a depth of 2 to 5 feet. Nearly 
impervious soil material for the lagoon floor and sides is 
required to minimize seepage and contamination of 
ground water. 

Table 11 gives ratings for the natural soil that makes 
up the lagoon floor. The surface layer and, generally, 1 
or 2 feet of soil material below the surface layer are 
excavated to provide material for the embankments. The 
ratings are based on soil properties, site features, and 
observed performance of the soils. Considered in the 
ratings are slope, permeability, depth to a high water 
table, depth to bedrock or to a cemented pan, flooding, 
large stones, and content of organic matter. 

Excessive seepage due to rapid permeability of the 
soil or a water table that is high enough to raise the level 
of sewage in the lagoon causes a lagoon to function 
unsatisfactorily. Pollution results if seepage is excessive 
or if floodwater overtops the lagoon. A high content of 
organic matter is detrimental to proper functioning of the 
lagoon because it inhibits aerobic activity. Slope, 
bedrock, and cemented pans can cause construction 
problems, and large stones can hinder compaction of 
the lagoon floor. 

Sanitary landfills are areas where solid waste is 
disposed of by burying it in soil. There are two types of 
landfill—trench and area. In a trench landfill, the waste is 
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placed in a trench. It is spread, compacted, and covered 
daily with a thin layer of soil excavated at the site. In an 
area landfill, the waste is placed in successive layers on 
the surface of the soil. The waste is spread, compacted, 
and covered daily with a thin layer of soil from a source 
away from the site. 

Both types of landfill must be able to bear heavy 
vehicular traffic. Both types involve a risk of ground 
water pollution. Ease of excavation and revegetation 
needs to be considered. 

The ratings in table 11 are based on soil properties, 
site features, and observed performance of the soils. 
Permeability, depth to bedrock or to a cemented pan, 
depth to a water table, slope, and flooding affect both 
types of landfill. Texture, stones and boulders, highly 
organic layers, and soil reaction affect trench type 
landfills. Unless otherwise stated, the ratings apply only 
to that part of the soil within a depth of about 6 feet. For 
deeper trenches, a limitation rated slight or moderate 
may not be valid. Onsite investigation is needed. 

Daily cover for landfill is the soil material that is used 
to cover compacted solid waste in an area type sanitary 
landfill. The soil material is obtained offsite, transported 
to the landfill, and spread over the waste. 

Soil texture, wetness, coarse fragments, and slope 
affect the ease of removing and spreading the material 
during wet and dry periods. Loamy or silty soils that are 
free of large stones or excess gravel are the best cover 
for a landfill. Clayey soils are sticky or cloddy and are 


difficult to spread; sandy soils are subject to soil blowing. 


After soil material has been removed, the soil material 
remaining in the borrow area must be thick enough over 
bedrock, a cemented pan, or the water table to permit 
revegetation. The soil material used as final cover for a 
landfill should be suitable for plants. The surface layer 
generally has the best workability, more organic matter, 
and the best potential for plants. Material from the 
surface layer should be stockpiled for use as the final 
cover. 


Construction Materials 


Table 12 gives information about the soils as a source 
of roadfill, sand, gravel, and topsoil. The soils are rated 
good, fair, of poor as a source of roadfill and topsoil. 
They are rated as a probable or improbable source of 
sand and gravel. The ratings are based on soil 
properties and site features that affect the removal of 
the soil and its use as construction material. Normal 
compaction, minor processing, and other standard 
construction practices are assumed. Each soil is 
evaluated to a depth of 5 or 6 feet. 

Roadfill is soil material that is excavated in one place 
and used in road embankments in another place. In this 
table, the soils are rated as a source of roadfill for low 
embankments, generally less than 6 feet high and less 
exacting in design than higher embankments. 
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The ratings are for the soil material below the surface 
layer to a depth of 5 or 6 feet. It is assumed that soil 
layers will be mixed during excavating and spreading. 
Many soils have layers of contrasting suitability within 
their profile. The table showing engineering index 
properties provides detailed intormation about each soil 
layer. This information can help determine the suitability 
of each layer for use as roadfill. The performance of soil 
after it is stabilized with lime or cement is not considered 
in the ratings. 

The ratings are based on soil properties, site features, 
and observed performance of the soils. The thickness of 
suitable material is a major consideration. The ease of 
excavation is affected by large stones, a high water 
table, and slope. How well the soil performs in place 
after it has been compacted and drained is determined 
by its strength (as inferred from the engineering 
classification of the soil) and shrink-swell potential. 

Soils rated good contain significant amounts of sand 
or gravel or both. They have at least 5 feet of suitable 
material, low shrink-swell potential, few cobbles and 
stones, and slopes of 15 percent or less. Depth to the 
water table is more than 3 feet. Soils rated fair are more 
than 35 percent silt- and clay-sized particles and have a 
plasticity index of less than 10. They have moderate 
shrink-swell potential, slopes of 15 to 25 percent, or 
many stones. Depth to the water table is 1 to 3 feet. 
Soils rated poor have a plasticity index of more than 10, 
a high shrink-swell potential, many stones, or slopes of 
more than 25 percent. They are wet, and the depth to 
the water table is less than 1 foot. They may have layers 
of suitable material, but the material is less than 3 feet 
thick. 

Sand and gravel are natural aggregates suitable for 
commercial use with a minimum of processing. Sand and 
gravel are used in many kinds of construction. 
Specifications for each use vary widely. In table 12, only 
the probability of finding material in suitable quantity is 
evaluated. The suitability of the material for specific 
purposes is not evaluated, nor are factors that affect 
excavation of the material. 

The properties used to evaluate the soil as a source of 
sand or gravel are gradation of grain sizes (as indicated 
by the engineering classification of the soil), the 
thickness of suitable material, and the content of rock 
fragments. Kinds of rock, acidity, and stratification are 
given in the soil series descriptions. Gradation of grain 
sizes is given in the table on engineering index 
properties. 

A soil rated as a probable source has a layer of clean 
sand or gravel or a layer of sand or gravel that is up to 
12 percent silty fines. This material must be at least 3 
feet thick and less than 50 percent, by weight, large 
stones. All other soils are rated as an improbable 
source. Coarse fragments of soft bedrock, such as shale 
and siltstone, are not considered to be sand and gravel. 
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Topsoil is used to cover an area so that vegetation 
can be established and maintained. The upper 40 inches 
of a soil is evaluated for use as topsoil. Also evaluated is 
the reclamation potential of the borrow area. 

Plant growth is affected by toxic material and by such 
properties as soil reaction, available water capacity, and 
fertility. The ease of excavating, loading, and spreading 
is affected by rock fragments, slope, a water table, soil 
texture, and thickness of suitable material. Reclamation 
of the borrow area is affected by slope, a water table, 
rock fragments, bedrock, and toxic material. 

Soils rated good have friable, loamy material to a 
depth of at least 40 inches. They are free of stones and 
cobbles, have little or no gravel, and have slopes of less 
than 8 percent. They are low in content of soluble salts, 
are naturally fertile or respond well to fertilizer, and are 
not so wet that excavation is difficult. 

Soils rated fair are sandy soils, loamy soils that have a 
relatively high content of clay, soils that have only 20 to 
40 inches of suitable material, soils that have an 
appreciable amount of gravel or stones, or soils that 
have slopes of 8 to 15 percent. The soils are not so wet 
that excavation is difficult. 

Soils rated poor are very sandy or clayey, have less 
than 20 inches of suitable material, have a large amount 
of gravel or stones, have slopes of more than 15 
percent, or have a seasonal water table at or near the 
surface. 

The surface layer of most soils is generally preferred 
for topsoil because of its organic matter content. Organic 
matter greatly increases the absorption and retention of 
moisture and releases a variety of plant-available 
nutrients as it decomposes. 


Water Management 


Table 13 gives information on the soil properties and 
site features that affect water management. The degree 
and kind of soil limitations are given for pond reservoir 
areas; embankments, dikes, and levees; and aquifer-fed 
ponds. The limitations are considered sight if soil 
properties and site features are generally favorable for 
the indicated use and limitations are minor and are easily 
overcome; moderate if soil properties or site features are 
not favorable for the indicated use and special planning, 
design, or maintenance is needed to overcome or 
minimize the limitations; and severe if soil properties or 
site features are so unfavorable or so difficult to 
overcome that special design, significant increase in 
construction costs, and possibly increased maintenance 
are required. 

This table also gives the restrictive features that affect 
each soil for drainage, irrigation, terraces and diversions, 
and grassed waterways. 

Pond reservoir areas hold water behind a dam or 
embankment. Soils best suited to this use have low 
seepage potential in the upper 60 inches. The seepage 
potential is determined by the permeability of the soil 
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and the depth to fractured bedrock or other permeable 
material. Excessive slope can affect the storage capacity 
of the reservoir area. 

Embankments, dikes, and levees are raised structures 
of soil material, generally less than 20 feet high, 
constructed to impound water or to protect land against 
overflow. In this table, the soils are rated as a source of 
material for embankment fill. The ratings apply to the soil 
material below the surface layer to a depth of about 5 
feet. It is assumed that soil layers will be uniformly mixed 
and compacted during construction. 

The ratings do not indicate-the ability of the natural 
soil to support an embankment. Soil properties to a 
depth greater than the height of the embankment can 
affect performance and safety of the embankment. 
Generally, deeper onsite investigation is needed to 
determine these properties. 

Soil material in embankments must be resistant to 
seepage, piping, and erosion and have favorable 
compaction characteristics. Unfavorable features include 
less than 5 feet of suitable material and a high content 
of stones or boulders or organic matter. A high water 
table affects the amount of usable material. It also 
affects trafficability. 

Aquifer-fed excavated ponds are pits or dugouts that 
extend to a ground-water aquifer or to a depth below a 
permanent water table. Excluded are ponds that are fed 
only by surface runoff and embankment ponds that 
impound water 3 feet or more above the original surface. 
Excavated ponds are affected by depth to a permanent 
water table, permeability of the aquifer, and the salinity 
of the soil. Depth to bedrock and the content of large 
stones affect the ease of excavation. 

Drainage is the removal of excess surface and 
subsurface water from the soil. How easily and 
effectively the soil is drained depends on the depth to 
bedrock, to a cemented pan, or to other layers that 
affect the rate of water movement; permeability; depth to 
a high water table or depth of standing water if the soil is 
subject to ponding; slope; susceptibility to flooding; 
subsidence of organic layers; and potential frost action. 
Excavating and grading and the stability of ditchbanks 
are affected by depth to bedrock or to a cemented pan, 
large stones, slope, and the hazard of cutbanks caving. 
The productivity of the soil after drainage is adversely 
affected by extreme acidity. Availability of drainage 
outlets is not considered in the ratings. 

Irrigation is the controlled application of water to 
supplement rainfall and support plant growth. The design 
and management of an irrigation system are affected by 
depth to the water table, the need for drainage, flooding, 
available water capacity, intake rate, permeability, 
erosion hazard, and slope. The construction of a system 
is affected by large stones and depth to bedrock or to a 
cemented pan. The performance of a system is affected 
by the depth of the root zone, the amount of salts or 
sodium, and soil reaction. 
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Terraces and diversions are embankments or a 
combination of channels and ridges constructed across 
a slope to reduce erosion and conserve moisture by 
intercepting runoff. Slope, wetness, large stones, and 
depth to bedrock or to a cemented pan affect the 
construction of terraces and diversions. A restricted 
rooting depth, a severe hazard of wind or water erosion, 
an excessively coarse texture, and restricted permeability 
adversely affect maintenance. 


Grassed waterways are natural or constructed 
channels, generally broad and shallow, that conduct 
surface water to outlets at a nonerosive velocity. Large 
stones, wetness, slope, and depth to bedrock or to a 
cemented pan affect the construction of grassed 
waterways. A hazard of wind erosion, low available water 
capacity, restricted rooting depth, and restricted 
permeability adversely affect the growth and 
maintenance of the grass after construction. 


Soil Properties 
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Data relating to soil properties are collected during the 
course of the soil survey. The data and the estimates of 
soil and water features, listed in tables, are explained on 
the following pages. 

Soil properties are determined by field examination of 
the soils and by laboratory index testing of some 
benchmark soils. Established standard procedures are 
followed. During the survey, many shallow borings are 
made and examined to identify and classify the soils and 
to delineate them on the soil maps. Samples are taken 
from some typical profiles and tested in the laboratory to 
determine grain-size distribution, plasticity, and 
compaction characteristics. These results are reported in 
table 18. 

Estimates of soil properties are based on field 
examinations, on laboratory tests of samples from the 
Survey area, and on laboratory tests of samples of 
similar soils in nearby areas. Tests verify field 
observations, verify properties that cannot be estimated 
accurately by field observation, and help characterize 
key soils. 

The estimates of soil properties shown in the tables 
include the range of grain-size distribution and Atterberg 
limits, the engineering classifications, and the physical 
and chemical properties of the major layers of each soil. 
Pertinent soil and water features also are given. 


Engineering Index Properties 


Table 14 gives estimates of the engineering 
classification and of the range of index properties for the 
major layers of each soil in the survey area. Most soils 
have layers of contrasting properties within the upper 5 
or 6 feet. 

Depth to the upper and lower boundaries of each layer 
is indicated. The range in depth and information on other 
properties of each layer are given for each soil series 
under “Soil Series and Their Morphology.” 

Texture is given in the standard terms used by the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. These terms are defined 
according to percentages of sand, silt, and clay in the 
fraction of the soil that is less than 2 millimeters in 
diameter. ‘‘Loam,” for example, is soil that is 7 to 27 
percent clay, 28 to 50 percent silt, and less than 52 
percent sand. If the content of particles coarser than 
sand is as much as 15 percent, an appropriate modifier 
is added, for example, “gravelly.” Textural terms are 
defined in the Glossary. 


Classification of the soils is determined according to 
the Unified soil classification system (2) and the system 
adopted by the American Association of State Highway 
and Transportation Officials (7). 

The Unified system classifies soils according to 
properties that affect their use as construction material. 
Soils are classified according to grain-size distribution of 
the fraction less than 3 inches in diameter and according 
to plasticity index, liquid limit, and organic matter 
content. Sandy and gravelly soils are identified as GW, 
GP, GM, GC, SW, SP, SM, and SC; silty and clayey soils 
as ML, CL, OL, MH, CH, and OH; and highly organic 
soils as PT. Soils exhibiting engineering properties of two 
groups can have a dual classification, for example, SP- 
SM. 

The AASHTO system classifies soils according to 
those properties that affect roadway construction and 
maintenance. In this system, the fraction of a mineral soil 
that is less than 3 inches in diameter is classified in one 
of seven groups from A-1 through A-7 on the basis of 
grain-size distribution, liquid limit, and plasticity index. 
Soils in group A-1 are coarse grained and low in content 
of fines (silt and clay). At the other extreme, soils in 
group A-7 are fine grained. Highly organic soils are 
classified in group A-8 on the basis of visual inspection. 

lf laboratory data are available, the A-1, A-2, and A-7 
groups are further classified as A-1-a, A-1-b, A-2-4, A-2- 
5, A-2-6, A-2-7, A-7-5, or A-7-6. As an additional 
refinement, the suitability of a soil as subgrade material 
can be indicated by a group index number. Group index 
numbers range from 0 for the best subgrade material to 
20, or higher, for the poorest. The AASHTO classification 
for soils tested, with group index numbers in 
parentheses, is given in table 18. 

Percentage (of soil particles) passing designated 
sieves is the percentage of the soil fraction less than 3 
inches in diameter based on an ovendry weight. The 
sieves, numbers 4, 10, 40, and 200 (USA Standard 
Series), have openings of 4.76, 2.00, 0.420, and 0.074 
millimeters, respectively. Estimates are based on 
laboratory tests of soils sampled in the survey area and 
in Nearby areas and on estimates made in the field. 

Liquid limit and plasticity index (Atterberg limits) 
indicate the plasticity characteristics of a soil. The 
estimates are based on test data from the survey area, 
or from nearby areas, and on field examination. 
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Physical and Chemical Properties 


Table 15 shows estimates of some characteristics and 
features that affect soil behavior. These estimates are 
given for the major layers of each soil in the survey area. 
The estimates are based on field observations and on 
test data for these and similar soils. 

Clay as a soil separate, or component, consists of 
mineral soil particles that are less than 0.002 millimeter 
in diameter. In this table, the estimated clay content of 
each major soil layer is given as a percentage, by 
weight, of the soil material that is less than 2 millimeters 
in diameter. 

The amount and kind of clay greatly affect the fertility 
and physical condition of the soil. They influence the 
soil’s adsorption of cations, moisture retention, shrink- 
swell potential, permeability, plasticity, the ease of soil 
dispersion, and other soil properties. The amount and 
kind of clay in a soil also affect tillage and earth-moving 
operations. 

Moist bulk density is the weight of soil (ovendry) per 
unit volume. Volume is measured when the soil is at field 
moisture capacity, that is, the moisture content at 1/3 
bar moisture tension. Weight is determined after drying 
the soil at 105 degrees C. In this table, the estimated 
moist bulk density of each major soil horizon is 
expressed in grams per cubic centimeter of soil material 
that is less than 2 millimeters in diameter. Bulk density 
data are used to compute shrink-swell potential, 
available water capacity, total pore space, and other soil 
properties. The moist bulk density of a soil indicates the 
pore space available for water and roots. A bulk density 
of more than 1.6 can restrict water storage and root 
penetration. Moist bulk density is influenced by texture, 
kind of clay, content of organic matter, and soil structure. 

Permeability refers to the ability of a soil to transmit 
water or air. The estimates indicate the rate of 
movement of water through the soil when the soil is 
saturated. They are based on soil characteristics 
observed in the field, particularly structure, porosity, and 
texture. Permeability is considered in the design of soil 
drainage systems, septic tank absorption fields, and 
construction where the rate of water movement under 
saturated conditions affects behavior. 

Available water capacity refers to the quantity of water 
that the soil is capable of storing for use by plants. The 
capacity for water storage in each major soil layer is 
Stated in inches of water per inch of soil. The capacity 
varies, depending on soil properties that affect the 
retention of water and the depth of the root zone. The 
most important properties are the content of organic 
matter, soil texture, bulk density, and soil structure. 
Available water capacity is an important factor in the 
choice of plants or crops to be grown and in the design 
and management of irrigation systems. Available water 
capacity is not an estimate of the quantity of water 
actually available to plants at any given time. 
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Soil reaction is a measure of acidity or alkalinity and is 
expressed as a range in pH values. The range in pH of 
each major horizon is based on many field tests. For 
many soils, values have been verified by laboratory 
analyses. Soil reaction is important in selecting crops 
and other plants, in evaluating soil amendments for 
fertility and stabilization, and in determining the risk of 
corrosion. 

Shrink-swell potential is the potential for volume 
change in a soil with a loss or gain in moisture. Volume 
change occurs mainly because of the interaction of clay 
minerals with water and varies with the amount and type 
of clay minerals in the soil. The size of the load on the 
soil and the magnitude of the change in soil moisture 
content influence the amount of swelling of soils in 
place. Laboratory measurements of swelling of 
undisturbed clods were made for many soils. For others, 
swelling was estimated on the basis of the kind and 
amount of clay minerals in the soil and on 
measurements of similar soils. 

If the shrink-swell potential is rated moderate to very 
high, shrinking and swelling can cause damage to 
buildings, roads, and other structures. Special design is 
often needed. 

Shrink-swell potential classes are based on the 
change in length of an unconfined clod as moisture 
content is increased from air-dry to field capacity. The 
change is based on the soil fraction less than 2 
millimeters in diameter. The classes are /ow, a change of 
less than 3 percent; moderate, 3 to 6 percent; and high, 
more than 6 percent. Very high, greater than 9 percent, 
is sometimes used. 

Erosion factor K indicates the susceptibility of a soil to 
sheet and rill erosion by water. Factor K is one of six 
factors used in the Universal Soil Loss Equation (USLE) 
to predict the average annual rate of soil loss by sheet 
and rill erosion. Losses are expressed in tons per acre 
per year. These estimates are based primarily on 
percentage of silt, sand, and organic matter (up to 4 
percent) and on soil structure and permeability. Values of 
K range from 0.02 to 0.69. The higher the value, the 
more susceptible the soil is to sheet and rill erosion by 
water. 

Erosion factor T is an estimate of the maximum 
average annual rate of soil erosion by wind or water that 
can occur over a sustained period without affecting crop 
productivity. The rate is expressed in tons per acre per 
year. 

Wind erodibility groups are made up of soils that have 
similar properties affecting their resistance to wind 
erosion in cultivated areas. The groups indicate the 
susceptibility of soil to wind erosion and the amount of 
soil lost. Soils are grouped according to the following 
distinctions: 

1. Sands, coarse sands, fine sands, and very fine 
sands. These soils are generally not suitable for crops. 
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They are extremely erodible, and vegetation is difficult to 
establish. 

2. Loamy sands, loamy fine sands, and loamy very 
fine sands. These soils are very highly erodible. Crops 
can be grown if intensive measures to control wind 
erosion are used. 

3. Sandy loams, coarse sandy loams, fine sandy 
loams, and very fine sandy loams. These soils are highly 
erodible. Crops can be grown if intensive measures to 
control wind erosion are used. 

4L. Calcareous loamy soils that are less than 35 
percent clay and more than 5 percent finely divided 
calcium carbonate. These soils are erodible. Crops can 
be grown if intensive measures to control wind erosion 
are used. 

4. Clays, silty clays, clay loams, and silty clay loams 
that are more than 35 percent clay. These soils are 
moderately erodible. Crops can be grown if measures to 
control wind erosion are used. 

5. Loamy soils that are less than 18 percent clay and 
less than 5 percent finely divided calcium carbonate and 
sandy clay loams and sandy clays that are less than 5 
percent finely divided calcium carbonate. These soils are 
slightly erodible. Crops can be grown if measures to 
control wind erosion are used. 

6. Loamy soils that are 18 to 35 percent clay and 
less than 5 percent finely divided calcium carbonate, 
except silty clay loams. These soils are very slightly 
erodible. Crops can easily be grown. 

7. Silty clay loams that are less than 35 percent clay 
and less than 5 percent finely divided calcium carbonate. 
These soils are very slightly erodible. Crops can easily 
be grown. 

8. Stony or gravelly soils and other soils not subject 
to wind erosion. 

Organic matter is the plant and animal residue in the 
soil at various stages of decomposition. 

In table 15, the estimated content of organic matter is 
expressed as a percentage, by weight, of the soil 
material that is less than 2 millimeters in diameter. 

The content of organic matter of a soil can be 
maintained or increased by returning crop residue to the 
soil. Organic matter affects the available water capacity, 
infiltration rate, and tilth. It is a source of nitrogen and 
other nutrients for crops. 


Soil and Water Features 


Table 16 gives estimates of various soil and water 
features. The estimates are used in land use planning 
that involves engineering considerations. 

Hydrologic soil groups are used to estimate runoff 
from precipitation. Soils are assigned to one of four 
groups. They are grouped according to the intake of 
water when the soils are thoroughly wet and receive 
precipitation from long-duration storms. 

The four hydrologic soil groups are: 
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Group A. Soils having a high infiltration rate (low runoff 
potential) when thoroughly wet. These consist mainly of 
deep, well drained to excessively drained sands or 
gravelly sands. These soils have a high rate of water 
transmission. 

Group B. Soils having a moderate infiltration rate when 
thoroughly wet. These consist chiefly of moderately deep 
or deep, moderately well drained or well drained soils 
that have moderately fine texture to moderately coarse 
texture. These soils have a moderate rate of water 
transmission. 

Group C. Soils having a slow infiltration rate when 
thoroughly wet. These consist chiefly of soils having a 
layer that impedes the downward movement of water or 
soils of moderately fine texture or fine texture. These 
soils have a slow rate of water transmission. 

Group D. Soils having a very slow infiltration rate (high 
runoff potential) when thoroughly wet. These consist 
chiefly of clays that have high shrink-swell potential, soils 
that have a permanent high water table, soils that have a 
claypan or clay layer at or near the surface, and soils 
that are shallow over nearly impervious material. These 
soils have a very slow rate of water transmission. 

Some of the soils are shown in table 16 with dual 
hydrologic groups, for example B/D. This means that 
under natural conditions the soil is in group D, but by 
artificial methods, the water table can be lowered to the 
point that the soil fits in group B. Onsite investigation is 
needed, however, to determine the hydrologic group of 
the soil at any particular location because there are 
different degrees of drainage and water table control. 

Flooding, the temporary covering of the soil surface by 
flowing water, is caused by overflowing streams, by 
runoff from adjacent slopes, or by inflow from high tides. 
Shallow water standing or flowing for short periods after 
rainfall or snowmelt is not considered flooding. Standing 
water in swamps and marshes or in a closed depression 
is considered ponding. 

Table 16 gives the frequency and duration of flooding 
and the time of year when flooding is most likely to 
occur. 

Frequency, duration, and probable dates of occurrence 
are estimated. Frequency generally is expressed as 
none, rare, occasional, or frequent. None means that 
flooding is not probable. Rare means that flooding is 
unlikely but possible under unusual weather conditions 
(there is a near 0 to 5 percent chance of flooding in any 
year). Occasional means that flooding occurs 
infrequently under normal weather conditions (there is a 
5 to 50 percent chance of flooding in any year). 
Frequent means that flooding occurs often under normal 
weather conditions (there is more than a 50 percent 
chance of flooding in any year). Common is used when 
classification as occasional or frequent does not affect 
interpretations. Duration is expressed as very brief (less 
than 2 days), brief (2 to 7 days), /ong (7 days to 1 
month), and very /ong (more than 1 month). The time of 
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year that floods are most likely to occur is expressed in 
months. November-May, for example, means that 
flooding can occur during the period November through 
May. About two-thirds to three-fourths of all flooding 
occurs during the stated period. 

The information on flooding is based on evidence in 
the soil profile, namely, thin strata of gravel, sand, silt, or 
clay deposited by floodwater; irregular decrease in 
organic matter content with increasing depth; and 
absence of distinctive horizons, which are characteristic 
of soils that are not subject to flooding. 

Also considered are local information about the extent 
and levels of flooding and the relation of each soil on 
the landscape to historic floods. Information on the 
extent of flooding based on soil data is less specific than 
that provided by detailed engineering surveys that 
delineate flood-prone areas at specific flood frequency 
levels. 

High water table (seasonal) is the highest level of a 
saturated zone in the soil in most years. The depth to a 
seasonal high water table applies to undrained soils. The 
estimates are based mainly on the evidence of a 
saturated zone, namely grayish colors or mottles in the 
soil. Indicated in table 16 are the depth to the seasonal 
high water table; the kind of water table, that is, perched 
or apparent and the months of the year that the water 
table commonly is highest. A water table that is 
seasonally high for less than 1 month is not indicated in 
table 16. 

An apparent water table is a thick zone of free water 
in the soil. It is indicated by the level at which water 
stands in an uncased borehole after adequate time is 
allowed for adjustment in the surrounding soil. A perched 
water table is water standing above an unsaturated 
zone. In places an upper, or perched, water table is 
separated from a lower one by a dry zone. 

The two numbers in the “High water table-Depth”’ 
column indicate the normal range in depth to a saturated 
zone. Depth is given to the nearest half foot. The first 
numeral in the range indicates the highest water level. A 
plus sign preceding the range in depth indicates that the 
water table is above the surface of the soil. “More than 
6.0” indicates that the water table is below a depth of 6 
feet or that the water table exists for less than a month. 

Risk of corrosion pertains to potential soil-induced 
electrochemical or chemical action that dissolves or 
weakens uncoated steel or concrete. The rate of 
corrosion of uncoated steel is related to such factors as 
soil moisture, particle-size distribution, acidity, and 
electrical conductivity of the soil. The rate of corrosion of 
concrete is based mainly on the sulfate and sodium 
content, texture, moisture content, and acidity of the soil. 
Special site examination and design may be needed if 
the combination of factors creates a severely corrosive 
environment. The steel in installations that intersect soil 
boundaries or soil layers is more susceptible to corrosion 
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than steel in installations that are entirely within one kind 
of soil or within one soil layer. 

For uncoated steel, the risk of corrosion, expressed as 
low, moderate, or high, is based on soil drainage class, 
total acidity, electrical resistivity near field capacity, and 
electrical conductivity of the saturation extract. 

For concrete, the risk of corrosion is also expressed 
as low, moderate, or high. \t is based on soil texture, 
acidity, and the amount of sulfates in the saturation 
extract. 


Chemical Analyses of Selected Soils 


Bill R. Smith, associate professor, Department of Agronomy and 
Soils, South Carolina Agricultural Experiment Station, Clemson 
University, helped prepare this section. 


The results of chemical analysis of several typical 
pedons in the survey area are given in table 17. The 
data are for soils sampled at carefully selected sites. 
The pedons are typical of the series and are described 
in the section “Soil Series and Their Morphology.” Soil 
samples were analyzed by the Soil Characterization 
Laboratory, South Carolina Agricultural Experiment 
Station. 

The methods used in obtaining the data are indicated 
in the list that follows. The codes in parentheses refer to 
published methods (9). 

Exchangeable bases—ammonium acetate pH 7.0, 
(5B5b); calcium (6N2), magnesium (602), sodium 
(6P2), potassium (6Q2). 

Extractable acidity—barium chloride-triethanolamine 
(6H4). 

Exchangeable aluminum—potassium chloride (6G9). 

Cation-exchange capacity—sum of cations (5A3). 

Base saturation—sum of cations (5C3). 

Aluminum saturation—bases plus aluminum (5G1). 

Reaction (pH)—1:1 water dilution (8C1). 

Exchangeable bases are rather low in the soils 
analyzed and tend to decrease to very low amounts with 
depth. All of these soils are in forests. Nutrient cycling by 
the native vegetation explains the higher amounts of 
exchangeable bases in the surface layer and the 
decreases in amounts of exchangeable bases with 
depth. Low nutrient levels are expected in soils that have 
not been limed or fertilized and are in a warm, humid 
climate, such as that of Orangeburg County. These 
conditions favor development of leached, acid soils that 
have low inherent fertility. 

Amounts of exchangeable aluminum that may be toxic 
to some plants are in all horizons of the soils analyzed 
that have pH values of less than 5.5. Aluminum 
saturation levels that are more than 20 to 30 percent of 
the effective cation-exchange capacity (exchangeable 
bases plus aluminum) are toxic to some crops. The 
saturation levels generally are fairly high in mineral soils 
if pH values are less than 4.8 to 5.0. The Bibb soils have 
aluminum saturation levels of about 25 percent in the 
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surface layer, and levels decrease with depth to less 
than 10 percent as pH values increase to 5.5. The 
Johns, Lucy, Lumbee, and Neeses soils have aluminum 
saturation levels of more than 50 percent in the surface 
layer. Aluminum saturation levels of the Johns, Lumbee, 
and Neeses soils are very high and approach or exceed 
80 percent in the middle part of the subsoil. These levels 
would be toxic to many crops. Aluminum saturation 
levels of the Lucy soil are somewhat less in the subsoil. 
if these soils were used for cultivated crops, liming the 
soils to pH 6.0 would quickly reduce exchangeable 
aluminum in the surface layer to extremely low levels. 
Subsurface horizons would be less affected by liming, 
and exchangeable A1 levels in these horizons would, 
therefore, be reduced much more slowly and to a lesser 
extent. 
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Engineering Index Test Data 


Table 18 shows laboratory test data for several 
pedons sampled at carefully selected sites in the survey 
area. The pedons are typical of the series and are 
described in the section “Soil Series and Their 
Morphology.” The soil samples were tested by the South 
Carolina Department of Highways and Public 
Transportation. 

The testing methods generally are those of the 
American Association of State Highway and 
Transportation Officials (AASHTO) or the American 
Society for Testing and Materials (ASTM). 

The tests and methods are: AASHTO classification—M 
145 (AASHTO), Unified classification—D 2487 (ASTM); 
Mechanical analysis—T 88 (AASHTO), Liquid limit—T 89 
(AASHTO), Plasticity index—T 90 (AASHTO). 
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Classification of the Soils 


The system of soil classification used by the National 
Cooperative Soil Survey has six categories (8). Beginning 
with the broadest, these categories are the order, 
suborder, great group, subgroup, family, and series. 
Classification is based on soil properties observed in the 
field or inferred from those observations or on laboratory 
measurements. Table 19 shows the classification of the 
soils in the survey area. The categories are defined in 
the following paragraphs. 

ORDER. Ten soil orders are recognized. The 
differences among orders reflect the dominant soil- 
forming processes and the degree of soil formation. 
Each order is identified by a word ending in so/. An 
example is Entisol. 

SUBORDER. Each order is divided into suborders, 
primarily on the basis of properties that influence soil 
genesis and are important to plant growth or properties 
that reflect the most important variables within the 
orders. The last syllable in the name of a suborder 
indicates the order. An example is Aquent (Aqu, meaning 
water, plus ent, from Entisol). 

GREAT GROUP. Each suborder is divided into great 
groups on the basis of close similarities in kind, 
arrangement, and degree of development of pedogenic 
horizons; soil moisture and temperature regimes; and 
base status. Each great group is identified by the name 
of a suborder and by a prefix that indicates a property of 
the soil. An example is Fluvaquents (Fluv, meaning river 
deposit, plus aquent, the suborder of the Entisols that 
has an aquic moisture regime). 

SUBGROUP. Each great group has a typic subgroup. 
Other subgroups are intergrades or extragrades. The 
typic is the central concept of the great group; it is not 
necessarily the most extensive. Intergrades are 
transitions to other orders, suborders, or great groups. 
Extragrades have some properties that are not 
representative of the great group but do not indicate 
transitions to any other known kind of soil. Each 
subgroup is identified by one or more adjectives 
preceding the name of the great group. The adjective 
Typic identifies the subgroup that typifies the great 
group. An example is Typic Fluvaquents. 

FAMILY. Families are established within a subgroup on 
the basis of physical and chemical properties and other 
characteristics that affect management. Mostly the 
properties are those of horizons below plow depth where 
there is much biological activity. Among the properties 


and characteristics considered are particle-size class, 
mineral content, temperature regime, depth of the root 
zone, consistence, moisture equivalent, slope, and 
permanent cracks. A family name consists of the name 
of a subgroup preceded by terms that indicate soil 
properties. An example is coarse-loamy, siliceous, acid, 
thermic Typic Fluvaquents. 

SERIES. The series consists of soils that have similar 
horizons in their profile. The horizons are similar in color, 
texture, structure, reaction, consistence, mineral and 
chemical composition, and arrangement in the profile. 
There can be some variation in the texture of the surface 
layer or of the substratum within a series. An example is 
the Bibb series, which is a member of the coarse-loamy, 
siliceous, acid, thermic Typic Fluvaquents. 


Soil Series and Their Morphology 


In this section, each soil series recognized in the 
survey area is described. The descriptions are arranged 
in alphabetic order. 

Characteristics of the soil and the material in which it 
formed are identified for each series. The soil is 
compared with similar soils and with nearby soils of 
other series. A pedon, a small three-dimensional area of 
soil, that is typical of the series in the survey area is 
described. The detailed description of each soil horizon 
follows standards in the Soi/ Survey Manual (7). Many of 
the technical terms used in the descriptions are defined 
in Soil Taxonomy (8). Unless otherwise stated, colors in 
the descriptions are for moist soil. Following the pedon 
description is the range of important characteristics of 
the soils in the series. 

The map units of each soil series are described in the 
section “Detailed Soil Map Units.” 


Ailey Series 


The Ailey series consists of well drained soils that 
formed in thick deposits of sandy and loamy marine 
sediments on the Coastal Plain. The soils are on ridges 
and side slopes. Slopes range from 2 to 10 percent. The 
Ailey series is a member of the loamy, siliceous, thermic 
family of Arenic Hapludults. 

The Ailey soils in Orangeburg County are taxadjuncts 
to the Ailey series because they do not have a clay 
decrease within a depth of 60 inches. The brittle nature 
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of the Btx horizon is considered to be the major 
influence in these soils. The lack of a clay decrease in 
these soils does not affect their use, management, or 
behavior. 

Ailey soils are on the same landscape with Lucy, 
Neeses, Noboco, and Troup soils. These soils do not 
have a Btx horizon. Troup soils have a grossarenic 
epipedon. Neeses soils have a clayey particle-size 
contro} section. Noboco soils have an argillic horizon 
within 20 inches of the surface. 

Typical pedon of Ailey sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes; 
about 2.5 miles east of Neeses, 1 mile north on South 
Carolina Highway 161 from its junction with South 
Carolina Highway 4, 0.2 mile southwest on county road, 
800 feet west of road. 


Ap—O to 6 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) sand; 
weak fine granular structure; loose; common fine 
and medium roots; strongly acid; abrupt smooth 
boundary. 

E—6 to 25 inches; light yellowish brown (10YR 6/4) 
sand; many medium faint pale yellow (2.5Y 7/4) 
mottles; single grained; loose; few fine and medium 
roots; few medium pores; strongly acid; abrupt wavy 
boundary. 

Bt—25 to 31 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/8) sandy 
clay loam; few medium faint strong brown (7.5YR 
5/8) mottles; moderate medium subangular blocky 
structure; friable, firm mottles; common fine roots; 
common fine pores; few faint clay films on faces of 
peds; strongly acid; clear wavy boundary. 

Btx1—31 to 39 inches; mottled brownish yellow (10YR 
6/8), strong brown (7.5YR 5/8), and brown (7.5YR 
4/4) sandy loam, and yellowish brown (10YR 5/8) 
sandy clay loam; sandy loam is massive, brittle, 
dense, slightly cemented in about 40 percent of the 
mass and firm in the remainder, and has few fine 
roots and common coarse gravel pebbles; sandy 
clay loam has moderate medium subangular blocky 
structure, is friable, has common distinct clay films 
on faces of peds, and has common medium roots; 
strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

Btx2—39 to 64 inches; mottled reddish yellow (7.5YR 
6/8), yellowish red (SYR 5/8), and pale yellow (2.5Y 
8/4) sandy loam, and yellowish brown (10YR 5/8) 
sandy clay loam; sandy loam is massive, brittle, 
dense, slightly cemented in about 30 percent of the 
mass and firm in the remainder, has few fine roots, 
common fine mica flakes, and common coarse 
gravel pebbles; sandy clay loam has moderate 
medium subangular blocky structure, common 
distinct clay films on faces of peds, common 
medium roots, and is friable; strongly acid. 


The solum is more than 60 inches thick. The soil is 
very strongly acid or strongly acid throughout except 
where lime has been added. Depth to a horizon that is 
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dense, compact, and slightly cemented ranges from 27 
to 50 inches. Gravel ranges from 0 to 10 percent. 

The A horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 3 to 5, and 
chroma of 1 to 3. 

The E horizon has hue of 10YR or 2.5Y, value of 5 to 
7, and chroma of 3 or 4. It is sand or loamy sand. 

The Bt horizon has hue of 5YR to 10YR, value of 5 or 
6, and chroma of 4 to 8. It has mottles in shades of 
brown, red, or yellow. This horizon is commonly sandy 
clay loam but ranges to sandy loam. 

The Btx horizon has about the same colors as those 
of the Bt horizon, or it is mottled in these colors. This 
horizon is gray in the lower part of some pedons. It is 
sandy loam or sandy clay loam that is dense, brittle, and 
slightly cemented in about 20 to 50 percent of the mass. 


Albany Series 


The Albany series consists of somewhat poorly 
drained soils that formed in thick deposits of sandy and 
loamy marine sediments on the Coastal Plain. The soils 
are on narrow ridges and around the edge of Carolina 
Bays. Slopes range from 0 to 2 percent. The Albany 
series is a member of the loamy, siliceous, thermic family 
of Grossarenic Paleudults. 

Albany soils are on the same landscape with Bianton, 
Bonneau, Ocilla, and Troup soils. Blanton, Bonneau, and 
Troup soils have a deeper seasonal high water table 
than that of the Albany soil. In addition, Bonneau and 
Ocilla soils have an arenic epipedon. 

Typical pedon of Albany sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes; 
about 4 miles northeast of Branchville, 3.5 miles 
northeast on South Carolina Highway 210 from junction 
with U.S. Highway 21, 1.2 miles east on county road to 
intersection, 2,000 feet southeast on county road, 120 
feet north of road. 


A1i—O to 4 inches; very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) 
sand; weak fine granular structure; loose; many 
clean sand grains; salt and pepper appearance; 
many fine, medium, and large roots; very strongly 
acid; abrupt smooth boundary. 

A2—4 to 8 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) sand; 
single grained; loose; many fine, medium, and large 
roots; many clean sand grains; very strongly acid; 
clear smooth boundary. 

E1—8 to 26 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) sand; 
few clean sand grains; single grained; loose; many 
fine, medium, and large roots; strongly acid; clear 
wavy boundary. 

E2—26 to 36 inches; mottled yellowish brown (10YR 
5/8), brownish yellow (10YR 6/6), and very pale 
brown (10YR 8/4) sand; common fine faint white 
and few fine faint strong brown mottles; single 
grained; loose; few fine and medium roots; strongly 
acid; clear smooth boundary. 
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E3—36 to 49 inches; mottled brownish yellow (10YR 
6/8), yellow (10YR 8/6), and white (10YR 8/1) 
sand; few fine faint strong brown mottles; single 
grained; loose; few fine and medium roots; strongly 
acid; clear wavy boundary. 

E4—49 to 68 inches; white (10YR 8/1) sand; common 
medium distinct brownish yellow (10YR 6/8) mottles 
and common medium prominent strong brown 
(7.5YR 5/8) mottles; single grained; loose; few fine 
and medium roots; very strongly acid; abrupt wavy 
boundary. 

Btg—68 to 82 inches; gray (10YR 5/1) sandy clay loam; 
weak medium subangular blocky structure; friable; 
common faint clay films on faces of peds; very 
strongly acid. 


The solum ranges in thickness from 70 to more than 
90 inches. The soil is very strongly acid to medium acid 
throughout except where lime has been added. 

The A horizon has hue of 10YR or 2.5Y, value of 3 to 
5, and chroma of 1 or 2. 

The E horizon has hue of 10YR or 2.5Y, value of 5 to 
8, and chroma of 1 to 8, or it is mottled in shades of 
brown, yellow, and white. It is sand or loamy sand. 

The Btg horizon has hue of 10YR or 2.5Y, value of 4 
to 7, and chroma of 1 or 2. Mottles in shades of brown 
or yellow are in some pedons. This horizon is sandy 
loam or sandy clay foam. 


Alpin Series 


The Alpin series consists of excessively drained soils 
that formed in thick deposits of sandy marine sediment 
on the Coastal Plain. The soils are on broad ridges and 
side slopes. Slopes range from 0 to 10 percent. The 
Alpin series is a member of the thermic, coated family of 
Typic Quartzipsamments. 

Alpin soils are on the same landscape with Blanton, 
Bonneau, Lucy, Fuquay, and Troup soils. Bonneau, Lucy, 
and Fuquay soils have an arenic epipedon. Blanton and 
Troup soils have a grossarenic epipedon. 

Typical pedon of Alpin sand, 0 to 6 percent slopes; 
about 10 miles southwest of Orangeburg, 5.2 miles 
southwest on South Carolina Highway 70 from junction 
with U.S. Highway 301, 0.2 mile southwest of junction of 
South Carolina Highway 70 and South Carolina Highway 
73, 400 feet northwest on trail, 60 feet north of trail. 


A—0 to 4 inches; dark gray (10YR 4/1) sand; weak fine 
granular structure; very friable; many fine and few 
medium roots; many clean sand grains; salt and 
pepper appearance; very strongly acid; abrupt 
smooth boundary. 

E—4 to 11 inches; very pale brown (10YR 7/4) sand; 
single grained; loose; common fine and medium 
roots; strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 
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Bwi—11 to 27 inches; yellow (10YR 7/6) sand; single 
grained; loose; common fine and few medium roots; 
strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

Bw2—27 to 34 inches; reddish yellow (7.5YR 6/6) sand; 
single grained; loose; few fine roots; very strongly 
acid; gradual smooth boundary. 

Bw3—34 to 46 inches; strong brown (7.5YR 5/8) sand; 
very weak coarse subangular blocky structure; very 
friable; few fine roots; very strongly acid; gradual 
smooth boundary. 

E&Bt1—46 to 58 inches; reddish yellow (7.5YR 8/6) 
sand; yellowish red (5YR 5/6) loamy sand lamellae 
in bands up to 0.2 inch thick, 1 inch to 2 inches 
apart; single grained; loose; strongly acid; diffuse 
smooth boundary. 

E&Bt2—58 to 80 inches; light gray (10YR 7/1) sand; 
yellowish red (5YR 5/6) loamy sand lamellae in 
bands up to 0.4 inch thick, 2 to 3 inches apart; 
single grained; loose; strongly acid. 


The solum is 80 inches or more thick. The soil is very 
strongly acid to medium acid throughout. 

The A horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 4, and 
chroma of 1 to 3. 

The E horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 5 to 7, and 
chroma of 3 to 5. It is sand. 

The Bw horizon has hue of 10YR or 7.5YR, value of 5 
to 7, and chroma of 6 or 8. It is sand. 

The E part of the E&Bt horizon has hue of 7.5YR or 
10YR, value of 7 or 8, and chroma of 6, or value of 7 or 
8 and chroma of 1 or 2. It is sand. The lamellae, or Bt 
part of the E&Bt horizon, has hue of 5YR or 7.5YR, 
value of 5, and chroma of 6 or 8. It is loamy sand. 


Bibb Series 


The Bibb series consists of poorly drained soils that 
formed in recent alluvial deposits on the Coastal Plain. 
The soils are on flood plains of streams. Slopes are less 
than 2 percent. The Bibb series is a member of the 
coarse-loamy, siliceous, acid, thermic family of Typic 
Fluvaquents. 

Bibb soils are on the same landscape with Elloree, 
Johnston, and Rains soils. The Elloree and Rains soils 
have a Bt horizon. Johnston soils have a cumulic 
epipedon. 

Typical pedon of Bibb sandy loam, frequently flooded; 
about 12.7 miles southwest of Orangeburg, 8.7 miles 
southwest of the junction of South Carolina Highway 400 
and South Carolina Highway 4, 3.2 miles southwest of 
Bolentown, 125 feet west of culvert, 100 feet south of 
road. 


Ai—0 to 3 inches; very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) 
sandy loam; moderate medium granular structure; 
friable; many fine and medium roots and few large 
roots; strongly acid; clear wavy boundary. 
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A2—3 to 9 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) sandy 
loam; few fine faint reddish yellow mottles; weak 
medium granular structure; friable; common fine and 
medium roots; strongly acid; clear wavy boundary. 

Cgi—9 to 15 inches; light brownish gray ({OYR 6/2) 
sand; single grained; loose; common fine roots; 
common medium grayish brown (10YR 5/2) sandy 
loam streaks; strongly acid; clear broken boundary. 

Cg2—15 to 26 inches; grayish brown (10YR 5/2) sandy 
loam; massive; friable; common fine roots; common 
light gray (10YR 6/1) sand strata; strongly acid; 
gradual wavy boundary. 

Cg3—26 to 40 inches; gray (10YR 5/1) sandy loam; 
massive; friable; few medium roots; few medium 
gray (10YR 6/1) sand pockets; strongly acid; 
gradual wavy boundary. 

Cg4—40 to 62 inches; gray (10YR 6/1) sand; single 
grained; loose; few medium roots; strongly acid. 


The Bibb soils are very strongly acid or strongly acid 
throughout. 

The A horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 3 or 4, and 
chroma of 1 to 3. 

The Cg horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 4 to 6, and 
chroma of 1 or 2; or it is neutral and has value of 4 to 6. 
Mottles in shades of brown, yellow, or gray are in some 
pedons. This horizon is sandy loam, loamy sand, or sand 
and is often stratified. Below a depth of about 40 inches, 
the texture ranges from sand to sandy clay loam, or it is 
stratified. 


Blanton Series 


The Blanton series consists of somewhat excessively 
drained soils that formed in sandy and loamy marine 
sediments on the Coastal Plain. The soils are on broad 
ridges and side slopes. Slopes range from 0 to 10 
percent. The Blanton series is a member of the loamy, 
siliceous, thermic family of Grossarenic Paleudults. 

Blanton soils are on the same landscape with Ailey, 
Alpin, Bonneau, Fuquay, Lucy, and Troup soils. Ailey, 
Bonneau, Fuquay, and Lucy soils have an arenic 
epipedon. In addition, Ailey soils have a firm and 
compact subsoil, Fuquay soils are plinthic, and Lucy soils 
have a redder argillic horizon than the Blanton soils. 
Alpin soils are sandy throughout. Troup soils have a 
deeper seasonal high water table and also have a redder 
argillic horizon. 

Typical pedon of Blanton sand, 0 to 6 percent slopes; 
about 11 miles northwest of Neeses, 2.2 miles north on 
South Carolina Highway 3 from junction with South 
Carolina Highway 394, 0.6 mile east on county road, and 
210 feet south of road. 


A—O to 5 inches; very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) 
sand; single grained; loose; common fine and 
medium roots; common clean sand grains; strongly 
acid; abrupt wavy boundary. 
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Bw1—5 to 34 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) sand; 
common medium faint very pale brown (10YR 7/3) 
mottles; single grained; loose; common fine and 
medium roots; many clean sand grains; medium 
acid; clear smooth boundary. 

Bw2—34 to 51 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/8) 
sand; few medium faint very pale brown (10YR 7/3) 
mottles; single grained; loose; few fine roots; many 
clean sand grains; medium acid; clear wavy 
boundary. 

Bw3—51 to 61 inches; very pale brown (10YR 7/4) 
sand; many coarse faint white (10YR 8/2) mottles; 
single grained; loose; many clean sand grains; 
strongly acid; clear wavy boundary. 

Bti—61 to 64 inches; light yellowish brown (10YR 6/4) 
sandy loam; many coarse distinct strong brown 
(7.5YR 5/8) motties; moderate medium subangular 
blocky structure; friable; few very fine pores; sand 
grains coated and bridged with clay; strongly acid; 
clear wavy boundary. 

Bt2—64 to 82 inches; mottled light yellowish brown 
(10YR 6/4), yellowish brown (10YR 5/8), yellowish 
red (SYR 5/6), and light gray (10YR 7/2) sandy clay 
loam; moderate medium subangular blocky 
structure; firm; common fine pores; few faint clay 
films on some vertical ped faces and in pores; 
strongly acid. 


The solum ranges in thickness from 60 to more than 
80 inches. The soil is very strongly acid to medium acid 
in the A and 8w horizons and very strongly acid or 
strongly acid in the Bt horizon. 

The A horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 3 to 6, and 
chroma of 1 or 2. 

The Bw horizon has hue of 7.5YR or 10YR, value of 5 
to 8, and chroma of 4 to 8. It is sand or loamy sand. 

The upper part of the Bt horizon has hue of 7.5YR or 
10YR, value of 5 to 7, and chroma of 3 to 8. The lower 
part has the same range in colors as that of the upper 
part and has gray mottles, or it is mottled in these 
colors. The Bt horizon is sandy loam or sandy clay loam. 


Bonneau Series 


The Bonneau series consists of well drained soils that 
formed in sandy and loamy marine sediments on the 
Coastal Plain. The soils are on low ridges and side 
slopes. Slopes range from 0 to 4 percent. The Bonneau 
series is a member of the loamy, siliceous, thermic family 
of Arenic Paleudults. 

Bonneau soils are on the same landscape with 
Goldsboro, Lucy, and Noboco soils. Goldsboro and 
Noboco soils have an argillic horizon within 20 inches of 
the surface. Lucy soils have a redder argillic horizon than 
that of the Bonneau soils. 

Typical pedon of Bonneau sand, 0 to 4 percent 
slopes; about 3 miles east of Eutawville, 0.25 mile south 
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on South Carolina Highway 1582 from junction with 
South Carolina Highway 6, 85 feet north of private drive, 
and 50 feet west of road. 


Ap—O to 8 inches; dark grayish brown (2.5Y 4/2) sand; 
weak fine granular structure; very friable; common 
fine and medium roots; strongly acid; abrupt smooth 
boundary. 

E1—8 to 21 inches; light yellowish brown (10YR 6/4) 
loamy sand; weak medium granular structure; loose; 
few fine and medium roots; strongly acid; clear 
smooth boundary. 

E2—21 to 35 inches; light yellowish brown (10YR 6/4) 
loamy sand; few coarse faint very pale brown (10YR 
7/3) mottles; single grained; loose; few fine roots; 
strongly acid; abrupt wavy boundary. 

Bti—35 to 43 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) sandy 
clay loam; common medium distinct yellowish red 
(5YR 5/6) mottles; weak medium subangular blocky 
structure; friable; few fine roots; few very fine pores; 
few faint clay films on faces of peds; strongly acid; 
clear smooth boundary. 

Bt2—43 to 55 inches; mottled gray (10YR 6/1), yellowish 
brown (10YR 5/6), pale brown (10YR 6/3), reddish 
yellow (7.5YR 6/6), and yellowish red (5YR 5/6) 
sandy clay loam; moderate medium subangular 
blocky structure; friable; few fine roots; few fine 
pores; few distinct clay films on faces of peds; very 
strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

Bt3—55 to 69 inches; mottied gray (1OYR 6/1), yellowish 
brown (10YR 5/6), yellowish red (5YR 5/6), and 
light reddish brown (5YR 6/3) sandy clay loam; 
weak medium subangular blocky structure; friable; 
few fine roots; few very fine pores; few faint clay 
films on faces of peds; very strongly acid; clear 
wavy boundary. 

Btg—69 to 80 inches; mottled gray (10YR 6/1), light 
gray (10YR 7/2), yellowish brown (10YR 5/6), and 
red (2.5YR 5/6) sandy clay; weak medium 
subangular blocky structure; firm; few faint clay films 
on faces of peds; very strongly acid. 


The solum ranges in thickness from 60 to more than 
80 inches. The soil is very strongly acid to medium acid 
in the A and E horizons and very strongly acid or 
strongly acid in the Bt horizon. 

The A horizon has hue of 10YR or 2.5Y, value of 3 or 
4, and chroma of 1 to 3. 

The E horizon has hue of 10YR or 2.5Y, value of 5 to 
7, and chroma of 3 to 6. The texture is dominantly loamy 
sand but includes loamy fine sand and sand. 

The upper part of the Bt horizon has hue of 10YR or 
2.5Y, value of 5 or 6, and chroma of 4 to 8, and has 
mottles in shades of red, brown, or yellow. It is sandy 
loam or sandy clay loam. The lower part of the Bt 
horizon has hue of 10YR or 2.5Y, value of 5 to 7, and 
chroma of 1 to 6; or it is mottled with these colors. It is 
sandy clay loam or sandy clay. 
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Byars Series 


The Byars series consists of very poorly drained soils 
that formed in clayey marine sediment on the Coastal 
Plain. The soils are in depressions and Carolina Bays. 
Slopes are less than 2 percent. The Byars series is a 
member of the clayey, kaolinitic, thermic family of Umbric 
Paleaquults. 

Byars soils are on the same landscape with Coxville, 
Lynchburg, Pantego, and Rains soils. Except for the 
Pantego soils, these soils do not have an umbric 
epipedon. Lynchburg soils have a deeper seasonal high 
water table than that of the Byars soils. Pantego and 
Lynchburg soils have a fine-loamy particle-size control 
section. 

Typical pedon of Byars loam; about 22 miles east of 
Orangeburg, 1 mile south on U.S. Highway 15 from 
junction with Interstate 95, 50 feet north of drainage 
ditch, and 2,000 feet from road. 


A—0 to 9 inches; black (10YR 2/1) loam; weak fine 
granular structure; friable; many fine and medium 
roots; very strongly acid; abrupt smooth boundary. 

Btgi—9 to 16 inches; black (10YR 2/1) clay loam; 
moderate fine subangular blocky structure; firm; 
common fine, medium, and large roots; extremely 
acid; clear smooth boundary. 

Btg2—16 to 30 inches; very dark gray (10YR 3/1) clay 
loam; moderate medium subangular blocky 
structure; firm; few faint clay films on faces of most 
peds; common fine, medium, and large roots; 
extremely acid; clear wavy boundary. 

Btg3-—30 to 45 inches; grayish brown (10YR 5/2) clay; 
many coarse distinct very dark gray (10YR 3/1) 
mottles and common fine distinct dark yellowish 
brown (10YR 4/4) motties; strong medium 
subangular blocky structure; very firm; common 
distinct clay films on faces of peds; few fine roots; 
extremely acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

Btg4—45 to 63 inches; dark gray (10YR 4/1) clay loam; 
many coarse faint very dark gray (10YR 3/1) mottles 
and few fine distinct dark yellowish brown (10YR 
4/4) mottles; weak coarse subangular blocky 
structure parting to moderate medium subangular 
blocky; very firm; common distinct clay films on 
faces of larger peds and few faint clay films on 
faces of smaller peds; few fine roots; extremely acid; 
clear smooth boundary. 

BCg—63 to 70 inches; dark gray (10YR 4/1) sandy 
loam; weak medium subangular blocky structure; 
firm; slightly sticky; extremely acid. 


The solum ranges in thickness from 60 to more than 
70 inches. The soil is extremely acid to strongly acid 
throughout. 

The A horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 2 or 3, and 
chroma of 1; or it is neutral and has value of 2 or 3. 
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The Btg horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 2 to 6, and 
chroma of 1 or 2. Mottles in shades of yellow, brown, 
gray, or red are in some pedons. This horizon is clay 
loam, sandy clay, or clay. 


Clarendon Series 


The Clarendon series consists of moderately well 
drained soils that formed in loamy marine sediment on 
the Coastal Plain. The soils are in broad upland areas. 
Slopes range from 0 to 2 percent. The Clarendon series 
is a member of the fine-loamy, siliceous, thermic family 
of Plinthaquic Paleudults. 

Clarendon soils are on the same landscape with 
Coxville, Dothan, Goldsboro, Lynchburg, and Rains soils. 
Coxville, Lynchburg, and Rains soils have a shallower 
seasonal high water table than that of the Clarendon 
soils. Dothan soils have a deeper seasonal high water 
table. Except for the Dothan soils, these soils do not 
have plinthite. 

Typical pedon of Clarendon loamy sand, 0 to 2 
percent slopes; about 19 miles east of Orangeburg, 3.7 
miles east on U.S. Highway 301 from junction with U.S. 
Highway 176, 0.4 mile north on county road, 50 feet east 
of road, and 80 feet north of culvert. 


Ap—O to 8 inches; very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) 
loamy sand; weak fine granular structure; very 
friable; common fine roots; strongly acid; abrupt 
smooth boundary. 

E—8 to 15 inches; light yellowish brown (10YR 6/4) 
loamy sand; few medium distinct very dark gray 
(10YR 3/2) motiles in upper part and few fine faint 
pale brown mottles in lower part; weak coarse 
granular structure parting to single grained; very 
friable; common fine roots; few ironstone nodules; 
medium acid; abrupt wavy boundary. 

Bti—15 to 21 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) sandy 
clay loam; common medium distinct strong brown 
(7.5YR 5/6) mottles; weak medium subangular 
blocky structure; friable, mottles are firm; few fine 
roots; few faint clay films on faces of peds; very 
strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

Bt2—21 to 27 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) sandy 
clay loam; common medium distinct gray (10YR 5/1) 
motties, common medium faint yellowish brown 
(10YR 5/6) mottles, and few medium distinct strong 
brown (7.5YR 5/6) motties; weak medium 
subangular blocky structure; friable; few fine roots; 
common faint clay films on faces of peds; very 
strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

Btg—27 to 40 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) sandy 
clay loam; common medium distinct gray (10YR 7/1) 
mottles, coarse prominent yellowish red (5YR 5/6) 
mottles, and common medium distinct strong brown 
(7.5YR 5/6) mottles; weak medium subangular 
blocky structure; common faint clay films on faces of 
peds; 4 percent plinthite occurring as firm 2 to 22 
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mm irregular nodules; extremely acid; clear wavy 
boundary. 

Btv—40 to 69 inches; gray (10YR 5/1) sandy clay loam; 
many coarse prominent red (2.5YR 5/6) mottles and 
common medium distinct brownish yellow (10YR 
6/8) mottles; moderate medium subangular blocky 
structure; friable; common distinct clay films on 
faces of peds; 15 percent plinthite occurring as firm 
2 to 48 mm irregular nodules; very strongly acid; 
clear wavy boundary. 

Btgv—69 to 88 inches; gray (10YR 6/1) sandy clay 
loam; many coarse prominent red (2.5YR 5/6) and 
yellowish red (5YR 5/6) mottles and common 
coarse distinct yellowish brown (10YR 5/8) mottles; 
weak medium subangular blocky structure; friable; 
common distinct clay films on faces of most peds; 
10 percent plinthite occurring as firm 2 to 50 mm 
irregular nodules; very strongly acid. 


The solum ranges in thickness from 60 to more than 
90 inches. The soil is very strongly acid to slightly acid in 
the A and E horizons and extremely acid to strongly acid 
in the Bt horizon. Depth to horizons that have more than 
5 percent plinthite ranges from 30 to 56 inches. 

The A horizon has hue of 10YR or 2.5Y, value of 3 to 
5, and chroma of 1 or 2. 

The E horizon has hue of 10YR or 2.5Y, value of 5 to 
7, and chroma of 3 or 4. It is loamy sand or loamy fine 
sand. Some pedons do not have an E horizon. 

The upper part of the Bt horizon has hue of 10YR or 
2.5Y, value of 5 or 6, and chroma of 4 to 8. It is sandy 
clay loam. The lower part is mottled in shades of red, 
brown, yellow, and gray; or it has hue of 10YR, value of 
5 or 6, and chroma of 1 or 2, and mottles in shades of 
red, brown, or yellow. It is sandy clay or sandy clay loam. 


Coxville Series 


The Coxville series consists of poorly drained soils 
that formed in deposits of clayey marine sediment on the 
Coastal Plain. The soils are in Carolina Bays and on low, 
broad interstream divides. Slopes are less than 2 
percent. The Coxville series is a member of the clayey, 
kaolinitic, thermic family of Typic Paleaquults. 

Coxville soils are on the same landscape with Byars, 
Dunbar, Goldsboro, Lynchburg, Noboco, and Rains soils. 
Byars soils have an umbric epipedon. Dunbar, 
Goldsboro, Lynchburg, and Noboco soils have a deeper 
seasonal high water table than that of the Coxville soils. 
The Goldsboro, Lynchburg, Noboco, and Rains soils 
have a fine-loamy particle-size control section. 

Typical pedon of Coxville sandy loam; in a wooded 
area about 24 miles southeast of Orangeburg, 1.7 miles 
south on U.S. Highway 15 from junction with U.S. 
Highway 176, 0.4 mile west on South Carolina Highway 
613, 800 feet north of road, and 100 feet east of open 
field. 
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A—O to 5 inches; very dark gray (N 3/0) sandy loam; 
moderate medium granular structure; friable; 
common fine and few medium roots; very strongly 
acid; clear smooth boundary. 

Btg1—5 to 9 inches; gray (10YR 5/1) sandy clay loam; 
common medium faint yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) 
mottles; weak medium subangular blocky structure; 
friable; common medium and few large roots; very 
strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

Btg2—9 to 21 inches; gray (10YR 5/1) clay; common 
medium prominent brownish yellow (10YR 6/6) 
mottles and few medium prominent red (2.5YR 4/6) 
mottles; weak coarse subangular blocky structure; 
firm; few fine roots; very strongly acid; gradual 
smooth boundary. 

Btg3—21 to 50 inches; gray (10YR 6/1) clay; common 
medium prominent brownish yellow (10YR 6/6) 
mottles; weak coarse subangular blocky structure; 
very firm; few fine pores; fine sand coatings along 
ped faces in lower part; very strongly acid; gradual 
smooth boundary. 

Btg4—50 to 60 inches; gray (10YR 6/1) and dark gray 
(N 4/0) clay; common medium prominent yellow 
(10YR 7/6) mottles; moderate coarse subangular 
blocky structure; firm; common fine pockets of white 
fine sand; strongly acid. 


The solum is more than 60 inches thick. The soil is 
extremely acid to strongly acid throughout except where 
lime has been added. 

The A horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 2 to 4, and 
chroma of 1; or it is neutral and has value of 2 to 4. 

Some pedons have an E horizon that has hue of 
10YR, value of 5 or 6, and chroma of 1 or 2. The E 
horizon is sandy loam. 

The Btg horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 4 to 7, and 
chroma of 1 or 2; or it is neutral and has value of 4 to 7. 
Mottles are in shades of red, yellow, and brown. This 
horizon is sandy clay or clay. Thin layers of sandy clay 
loam are in most pedons. 


Dothan Series 


The Dothan series consists of well drained soils that 
formed in deposits of loamy marine sediment on the 
Coastal Plain. The soils are on uplands and gentle side 
slopes. Slopes range from 0 to 6 percent. The Dothan 
series is a member of the fine-loamy, siliceous, thermic 
family of Plinthic Paleudults. 

Dothan soils are on the same landscape with Coxville, 
Fuquay, Neeses, Noboco, and Rains soils. Except for 
the Fuquay soils, these soils do not contain more than 5 
percent plinthite within 60 inches of the surface. Fuquay 
soils have an arenic epipedon. Coxville and Rains soils 
have a shallower seasonal high water table than that of 
the Dothan soils. Neeses soils have a clayey particle- 
size control section. 
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Typical pedon of Dothan loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent 
slopes; about 3.5 miles north of Holly Hill, 1.6 miles east 
on South Carolina Highway 45 from junction with South 
Carolina Highway 310, 100 feet north of South Carolina 
Highway 45, and 50 feet east of county road. 


Ap—O to 7 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) loamy 
sand; weak fine granular structure; very friable; few 
fine roots; few 6 to 18 mm ironstone nodules; 
slightly acid; abrupt smooth boundary. 

E—7 to 14 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) sandy 
loam; common medium distinct dark grayish brown 
(10YR 4/2) mottles in upper 2 inches and few 
medium distinct firm strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) 
mottles in lower 3 inches; weak fine granular 
structure; very friable; few fine roots; few 6 to 18 
mm ironstone nodules; slightly acid; clear wavy 
boundary. 

Bti—14 to 26 inches; strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) sandy 
clay loam; moderate medium subangular blocky 
structure; friable; few fine roots; common distinct 
clay films on faces of peds; few 6 to 18 mm 
ironstone nodules; strongly acid; clear smooth 
boundary. 

Bt2—26 to 37 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/8) sandy 
clay loam; few medium distinct strong brown (7.5YR 
5/8) mottles and few medium prominent red (2.5YR 
4/6) mottles; weak medium subangular blocky 
structure; friable, mottles are firm; few fine roots; 
common distinct clay films in pores and common 
faint clay films on ped faces; few 4 to 12 mm 
ironstone nodules; strongly acid; clear wavy 
boundary. 

Btv1—37 to 48 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) 
sandy clay laam; common medium prominent 
yellowish red (SYR 5/6), strong brown (7.5YR 5/6), 
red (2.5YR 4/8), and light gray (10YR 7/2) mottles; 
weak medium subangular blocky structure; friable; 
few fine roots; few faint clay films on faces of peds; 
few 4 to 16 mm ironstone nodules; few 2 to 8 mm 
quartz gravel; about 6 percent 2 to 20 mm firm 
irregular nodular and spherical plinthite; very strongly 
acid; clear wavy boundary. 

Btv2—48 to 66 inches; reticulately mottled yellowish 
brown (10YR 5/6), yellowish red (SYR 4/8), and red 
(10R 4/8) sandy clay loam and light gray (10YR 
7/2) and white (10YR 8/1) sandy clay; weak 
medium subangular blocky structure; friable; few 
faint clay films on faces of peds; few 4 to 12 mm 
ironstone nodules; few 2 to 8 mm quartz gravel; 
about 15 percent 2 to 40 mm firm irregular nodular 
and platy plinthite; very strongly acid. 


The solum is more than 65 inches thick. The soil is 
very strongly acid or strongly acid throughout except 
where {ime has been added. Depth to horizons that 
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contain more than 5 percent plinthite ranges from 35 to 
56 inches. 

The A horizon has hue of 10YR or 2.5Y, value of 4 or 
5, and chroma of 2 to 4. 

The E horizon has hue of 10YR or 2.5, value of 5 or 
6, and chroma of 3 or 4. It is loamy sand or sandy loam. 
Some pedons do not have an E horizon. 

The Bt horizon has hue of 7.5YR or 10YR, value of 5 
or 6, and chroma of 6 to 8. Mottles in shades of red, 
brown, gray, or yellow are in the lower part of this 
horizon. This horizon is sandy loam or sandy clay loam. 

The Btv horizon has the same colors as those of the 
Bt horizon, or it is reticulately mottled in hue of 10R to 
10YR, value of 4 to 8, and chroma of 1 to 8. It has 5 to 
30 percent plinthite. The Btv horizon is sandy clay loam 
or sandy clay. 


Dunbar Series 


The Dunbar series consists of somewhat poorly 
drained soils that formed in clayey marine sediment on 
the Coastal Plain. The soils are on broad interstream 
divides. Slopes are less than 2 percent. The Dunbar 
series is a member of the clayey, kaolinitic, thermic 
family of Aeric Paleaquults. 

Dunbar soils are on the same landscape with Byars, 
Coxville, Duplin, Goldsboro, Lynchburg, and Noboco 
soils. Byars and Coxville soils have a shallower seasonal 
high water table than that of the Dunbar soils. 
Goldsboro, Lynchburg, and Noboco soils have a fine- 
loamy particle-size contro! section. Duplin, Goldsboro, 
and Noboco soils have a deeper seasonal high water 
table. 

Typical pedon of Dunbar sandy loam; about 7 miles 
east of Holly Hill, 0.4 mile north on South Carolina 
Highway 174 from junction with U.S. Highway 176, 3.1 
miles east on South Carolina Highway 640, 0.5 mile 
north on county road, 400 feet east on private dirt road, 
60 feet north of road, and 54 feet east of ditch. 


Ap—O to 8 inches; very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) 
sandy loam; few medium distinct yellowish brown 
(10YR 5/6) moitles in lower 2 inches; weak fine 
granular structure; very friable; few fine and medium 
roots; strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

Bt—8 to 14 inches; mottled brown (10YR 5/3), grayish 
brown (10YR 5/2), yellowish brown (10YR 5/6), and 
yellowish red (56YR 5/6) clay loam and very dark 
grayish brown (10YR 3/2) sandy loam; moderate 
medium subangular blocky structure; friable, sticky 
and plastic; common fine roots; few faint clay films 
on faces of peds; very strongly acid; clear wavy 
boundary. 

Btg1—14 to 26 inches; gray (10YR §/1) clay loam; many 
medium faint brown (10YR 5/3) mottles, common 
medium distinct yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) mottles, 
and few medium distinct yellowish red (SYR 5/6) 
mottles; moderate medium angular blocky structure; 
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firm, sticky and plastic; few fine roots; few faint clay 
films on faces of peds; very strongly acid; gradual 
wavy boundary. 

Btg2—26 to 40 inches; gray (10YR 5/1) sandy clay; 
many medium faint brown (10YR 5/3) mottles, 
common medium distinct yellowish brown (10YR 
5/6) motties, and few medium distinct yellowish red 
(5YR 5/6) mottles; moderate medium angular blocky 
structure; firm, slightly sticky and slightly plastic, 
yellowish red mottles are very firm; few fine roots; 
few faint clay films on faces of peds; very strongly 
acid; clear wavy boundary. 

Btg3—40 to 54 inches; gray (1OYR 5/1) clay; common 
medium distinct yellowish red (5YR 5/6) and dark 
reddish gray (5YR 4/2) mottles, few medium 
prominent reddish brown (2.5YR 5/4) mottles, and 
few medium distinct yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) 
mottles; moderate coarse prismatic structure parting 
to strong coarse angular blocky; firm, yellowish red 
mottles are very firm; few fine roots; few faint clay 
films on faces of peds; very strongly acid; gradual 
smooth boundary. 

Btg4—54 to 70 inches; gray (10YR 5/1) clay; common 
medium distinct yellowish red (65YR 5/6) and dark 
reddish gray (5YR 4/2) mottles, few medium 
prominent reddish brown (2.5YR 5/4) mottles, and 
few medium distinct yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) 
mottles; moderate coarse prismatic structure parting 
to strong coarse angular blocky; firm; few fine roots; 
common faint clay films on faces of peds; very 
strongly acid. 


The solum is more than 60 inches thick. The soil is 
very strongly acid or strongly acid throughout except 
where lime has been added. 

The A horizon has hue of 10YR or 2.5Y, value of 2 to 
4, and chroma of 1 or 2. 

The Bt horizon has hue of 10YR or 2.5Y, value of 5 or 
6, and chroma of 3 to 6; or it is mottled in shades of 
brown, red, or yellow. The Btg horizon has hue of 10YR 
or 2.5Y, value of 5 or 6, and chroma of 1 or 2. The Bt 
and Btg horizons are sandy clay, clay loam, or clay. 


Duplin Series 


The Duplin series consists of moderately well drained 
soils that formed in clayey marine sediment on the 
Coastal Plain. The soils are on broad interstream divides. 
Slopes range from 0 to 2 percent. The Duplin series is a 
member of the clayey, kaolinitic, thermic family of Aquic 
Paleudults. 

Duplin soils are on the same landscape with Coxville, 
Dunbar, Goldsboro, Lynchburg, Noboco, and Rains soils. 
Coxville, Dunbar, Lynchburg, and Rains soils have a 
shallower seasonal high water table than that of the 
Duplin soils. Goldsboro, Lynchburg, Noboco, and Rains 
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soils have a fine-loamy particle-size control section. 
Noboco soils have a deeper seasonal high water table. 

Typical pedon of Duplin Joamy sand, 0 to 2 percent 
slopes; about 3 miles southeast of Bowman, 2.5 miles 
southeast on U.S. Highway 178 from junction with South 
Carolina Highway 210, 1.2 miles northeast on unpaved 
county road, 0.2 mile north on field road, 160 feet west 
of road, 50 feet west of pecan tree. 


Ap—O to 6 inches; very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) 
loamy sand; moderate fine granular structure; very 
friable; common fine roots; slightly acid; clear wavy 
boundary. 

E—6 to 13 inches; light yellowish brown (10YR 6/4) 
loamy sand; weak fine granular structure; very 
friable; medium acid; clear wavy boundary. 

Bt1—13 to 18 inches; brownish yellow (10YR 6/6) sandy 
clay loam; many fine distinct strong brown (7.5YR 
5/6) mottles; weak fine subangular blocky structure; 
friable; strongly acid; clear wavy boundary. 

Bt2—18 to 28 inches; brownish yellow (10YR 6/6) sandy 
clay; many medium prominent strong brown (7.5YR 
5/6) mottles and common fine distinct light gray 
(10YR 7/2) mottles; moderate medium subangular 
blocky structure; firm; few distinct very pale brown 
clay films on faces of peds; very strongly acid; clear 
wavy boundary. 

Bt3—28 to 38 inches; mottled light gray (10YR 7/1), 
yellowish red (SYR 4/6), and brownish yellow (10YR 
6/6) sandy clay; moderate medium subangular 
blocky structure; firm; few distinct very pale brown 
clay films on faces of peds; very strongly acid; 
gradual wavy boundary. 

Btg—38 to 62 inches; light gray (10YR 7/1) clay; 
common medium prominent yellowish red (5YR 4/6) 
mottles, common fine prominent brownish yellow 
(10YR 6/6) mottles, and few fine prominent strong 
brown (7.5YR 5/6) coarser textured mottles; 
moderate medium subangular blocky structure; firm; 
common distinct very pale brown clay films on faces 
of peds; few black (10YR 2/1) root stains on faces 
of peds in the lower part; very strongly acid. 


The solum ranges in thickness from 60 to more than 
80 inches. The soil is strongly acid to neutral in the A 
and E horizons and very strongly acid or strongly acid in 
the Bt horizon. 

The A horizon has hue of 10YR or 2.5Y, value of 2 to 
5, and chroma of 1 or 2. 

The E horizon has hue of 10YR or 2.5Y, value of 4 to 
7, and chroma of 2 to 4. It is sand, loamy sand, sandy 
loam, or fine sandy loam. Some pedons do not have an 
E horizon. 

The Bt horizon has hue of 10YR or 2.5Y, value of 5 to 
7, and chroma of 3 to 8; or it is mottled. The Btg horizon 
has hue of 10YR, value of 5 to 7, and chroma of 1 or 2. 
The Bt and Btg horizons are clay loam, sandy clay, or 
clay with thin layers of sandy clay loam. 
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Elloree Series 


The Elloree series consists of poorly drained soils that 
formed in sandy and loamy marine and fluvial sediments 
on the middle and lower Coastal Plain. The soils are on 
flood plains. Slopes are less than 2 percent. The Elloree 
series is a member of the loamy, siliceous, thermic family 
of Arenic Ochraqualts. 

Elloree soils are on the same landscape with 
Lynchburg, Mouzon, Ocilla, Rains, and Stallings soils. 
Lynchburg, Ocilla, Rains, and Stallings soils are not 
subject to flooding. The Lynchburg, Ocilla, and Stallings 
soils have a deeper seasonal high water table than that 
of the Elloree soils. Goldsboro, Lynchburg, Mouzon, and 
Rains soils have an argillic horizon within 20 inches of 
the surface and are more acid. 

Typical pedon of Elloree loamy sand, frequently 
flooded; about 7.5 miles north of Holly Hill, 1.4 miles 
northeast on South Carolina Secondary Highway 202 
from junction with U.S. Highway 15, 0.3 mile south on 
county road, 350 feet west of road along ditch, 50 feet 
north of ditch. 


A—0 to 6 inches; black (10YR 2/1) loamy sand; 
moderate medium granular structure; friable; many 
fine, medium, and large roots; medium acid; abrupt 
smooth boundary. 

E—6 to 23 inches; fight brownish gray (10YR 6/2) sand; 
common coarse uncoated sand grains, few strong 
brown coarse sand grains; single grained; very 
friable; few fine and medium roots; neutral; clear 
smooth boundary. 

Btgi—23 to 27 inches; grayish brown (10YR 5/2) sandy 
loam; few fine faint dark grayish brown mottles; 
moderate medium subangular blocky structure; 
friable; common fine roots along faces of peds; very 
few faint clay films on faces of peds; neutral; clear 
wavy boundary. 

Btg2—27 to 42 inches; gray (10YR 5/1) sandy loam; few 
fine faint dark grayish brown mottles; moderate 
medium subangular blocky structure; friable; many 
fine roots along faces of peds; few coarse strong 
brown sand grains; few faint clay films on faces of 
peds; neutral; clear smooth boundary. 

BCgi—42 to 53 inches; gray (10YR 6/1) loamy sand; 
many coarse distinct light brownish gray (2.5Y 6/2) 
pockets of sand; weak medium subangular blocky 
structure; very friable; few fine roots; neutral; clear 
wavy boundary. 

BCg2—53 to 69 inches; light gray (2.5Y 7/2) sandy 
loam; common fine distinct yellow (2.5Y 6/6) 
mottles; weak coarse subangular blocky structure; 
very friable; neutral; gradual smooth boundary. 

Cg—69 to 80 inches; light gray (2.5Y 7/2) sandy loam; 
few fine distinct olive yellow (2.5Y 6/6) mottles; 
massive; firm; neutral. 
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The solum is more than 40 inches thick. The soil is 
strongly acid to slightly acid in the A horizon, medium 
acid to neutral in the E horizon, and neutral to 
moderately alkaline throughout the rest of the profile. 

The A horizon has hue of 10YR or 2.5Y, value of 2 or 
3, and chroma of 1 to 3; or it is neutral and has value of 
2or3. 

The E horizon has hue of 10YR or 2.5Y, value of 4 to 
7, and chroma of 1 or 2. It is loamy sand, sand, or fine 
sand. 

The Btg horizon has hue of 10YR to 5Y, value of 4 to 
7, and chroma of 1 to 2; or it is neutral and has value of 
4 to 7. It has mottles in shades of brown or yellow. This 
horizon dominantly is sandy loam but ranges to sandy 
clay loam. 

The BCg horizon has the same colors as those of the 
Btg horizon. It is loamy sand, sandy loam, or sandy clay 
loam. 

The Cg horizon has hue of 10YR to 5Y, value of 5 to 
7, and chroma of 1 or 2. In some pedons, it ranges to a 
hue of 5GY. The Cg horizon is loamy sand, sandy loam, 
sandy clay loam, or clay. 


Faceville Series 


The Faceville series consists of well drained soils that 
formed in clayey marine sediment on the Coastal Plain. 
The soils are on level to rolling uplands. Slopes range 
from 0 to 6 percent. The Faceville series is a member of 
the clayey, kaolinitic, thermic family of Typic Paleudults. 

Faceville soils are on the same landscape with 
Dothan, Fuquay, Lucy, Neeses, Noboco, and 
Orangeburg soils. Dothan, Noboco, and Orangeburg 
soils have a fine-loamy particle-size control section. 
Neeses soils have a firm and slightly cemented subsoil. 
Fuquay and Lucy soils have an arenic epipedon. In 
addition, Dothan and Fuquay soils are plinthic. 

Typical pedon of Faceville loamy sand, 2 to 6 percent 
slopes; about 4 miles east of Springfield, 1 mile 
southeast on South Carolina Highway 332 from junction 
with South Carolina Highway 4, 900 feet north on South 
Carolina Highway 1167, and 50 feet east of road. 


Ap—O to 6 inches; dark brown (7.5YR 4/4) loamy sand; 
weak fine granular structure; very friable; common 
fine roots; strongly acid; abrupt wavy boundary. 

Bti—6 to 26 inches; red (2.5YR 4/8) sandy clay; weak 
medium subangular blocky structure; friable; 
common fine roots; few distinct clay films on vertical 
faces of peds; few faint clay films on horizontal 
faces of peds; strongly acid; abrupt wavy boundary. 

Bt2—26 to 44 inches; red (2.5YR 4/6) sandy clay; few 
fine distinct brownish yellow (10YR 6/6) mottles; 
moderate medium subangular blocky structure; 
friable; few faint clay films on faces of peds; strongly 
acid; clear wavy boundary. 

Bt3—44 to 62 inches; yellowish red (5YR 5/8) sandy 
clay; many medium faint red (2.5YR 4/6) mottles 
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and common medium distinct brownish yellow 
(10YR 6/6) motiles; friable; few fine roots; few faint 
clay films on faces of peds; very strongly acid. 


The solum is more than 60 inches thick. The soil is 
very strongly acid or strongly acid throughout except 
where lime has been added. 

The A horizon has hue of 7.5YR or 10YR, value of 4 
or 5, and chroma of 2 to 4. 

The upper part of the Bt horizon has hue of 2.5YR or 
5YR, value of 4 or 5, and chroma of 6 or 8. Mottles in 
shades of red, brown, or yellow are in some pedons. The 
lower part of the Bt horizon has the same colors as 
those of the upper part, or it is coarsely mottled in 
shades of red, yellow, and brown. The Bt horizon is clay 
loam, sandy clay, or clay. 


Fuquay Series 


The Fuquay series consists of well drained soils that 
formed in sandy and loamy marine sediments on the 
Coastal Plain. The soils are on uplands and gentle side 
slopes. Slopes range from 0 to 6 percent. The Fuquay 
series is a member of the loamy, siliceous, thermic family 
of Arenic Plinthic Paleudults. 

Fuquay soils are on the same landscape with Ailey, 
Bonneau, Dothan, and Troup soils. Ailey soils have a 
hard, compact, and slightly cemented subsoil. Bonneau 
soils do not have more than 5 percent plinthite. Dothan 
soils have an argillic horizon within 20 inches of the 
surface. Troup soils have a grossarenic epipedon. 

Typical pedon of Fuquay sand, 0 to 6 percent slopes; 
about 20 miles east of Orangeburg, 1.3 miles south on 
South Carolina Secondary Highway 754 from junction 
with U.S. Highway 176 where South Carolina Secondary 
Highway 754 turns east, 100 feet south of road. 


A1—0 to 2 inches; very dark gray (10YR 3/1) sand; 
single grained; loose; many fine and medium roots; 
many clean sand grains; very strongly acid; abrupt 
smooth boundary. 

A2—2 to 8 inches; dark grayish brown (2.5Y 4/2) sand; 
weak fine granular structure; loose; common fine 
and medium roots; medium acid; clear wavy 
boundary. 

E—8 to 24 inches; light yellowish brown (10YR 6/4) 
sand; many medium faint very pale brown (10YR 
7/3) mottles and common fine faint yellowish brown 
mottles; weak fine granular structure; loose; 
common fine and medium roots; medium acid; clear 
smooth boundary. 

Bti—24 to 29 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/8) sandy 
clay loam; few medium distinct yellowish red (5YR 
4/8) mottles; weak fine subangular blocky structure; 
friable; common fine and medium roots; few faint 
clay films on faces of peds; strongly acid; clear 
smooth boundary. 
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Bt2—29 to 45 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) sandy 
clay loam; few medium distinct yellowish red (5YR 
4/6) mottles; weak fine subangular blocky structure; 
friable; common fine and medium roots; few faint 
clay films on faces of peds; few ironstone nodules; 
strongly acid; clear wavy boundary. 

Btv1—45 to 55 inches; mottled yellowish brown (10YR 
5/6), pale brown (10YR 6/3), light gray (10YR 7/2), 
yellowish red (5YR 5/6), and red (2.5YR 4/8) sandy 
clay; weak fine subangular blocky structure; friable; 
few fine roots; common faint clay films on faces of 
peds; about 6 percent plinthite occurring as firm and 
brittle 2 to 3 mm platy bodies with horizontal 
orientation; strongly acid; clear wavy boundary. 

Btv2—55 to 74 inches; reticulately mottled pale brown 
(10YR 6/3), gray (10YR 6/1), strong brown (7.5YR 
5/8), yellowish red (5YR 5/6), and red (2.5YR 4/8) 
sandy clay; weak fine subangular blocky structure; 
friable; few fine roots; common faint clay films on 
faces of peds; about 12 percent plinthite occurring 
as very firm and brittle 2 to 5 mm platy bodies with 
horizontal orientation; strongly acid. 


The solum ranges from 70 to more than 80 inches in 
thickness. The soil is very strongly acid to medium acid 
throughout. Depth to horizons that have more than 5 
percent plinthite ranges from 45 to 60 inches. 

The A horizon has hue of 10YR or 2.5Y, value of 3 to 
5, and chroma of 1 or 2. 

The E horizon has hue of 10YR or 2.5Y, value of 5 to 
7, and chroma of 3 to 6. It is sand or loamy sand. 

The Bt horizon has hue of 7.5YR or 10YR, value of 5 
or 6, and chroma of 4 to 8. It has mottles in shades of 
red. This horizon is sandy clay loam. 

The Btv horizon is mottled in hue of 2.5YR to 10YR, 
value of 4 to 8, and chroma of 1 to 8. It contains from 5 
- 20 percent plinthite and is sandy clay loam or sandy 
clay. 


Goldsboro Series 


The Goldsboro series consists of moderately well 
drained soils that formed in loamy marine sediment on 
the Coastal Plain. The soils are on broad interstream 
divides. Slopes are less than 2 percent. The Goldsboro 
series is a member of the fine-loamy, siliceous, thermic 
family of Aquic Paleudults. 

Goldsboro soils are on the same landscape with 
Coxville, Duplin, Lynchburg, Noboco, and Rains soils. 
Coxville and Duplin soils have a clayey particle-size 
control section. Coxville, Lynchburg, and Rains soils 
have a shallower seasonal! high water table than that of 
the Goldsboro soils, and the Noboco soils have a deeper 
seasonal high water table. 

Typical pedon of Goldsboro sandy loam, 0 to 2 
percent slopes; about 3.5 miles northwest of Holly Hill, 
0.9 mile southeast of the intersection of U.S. Highways 
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176 and 15, 1.3 miles northeast of U.S. Highway 176 on 
county road, and 380 feet southeast of road. 


Ap—0 to 8 inches; dark grayish brown (2.5Y 4/2) sandy 
loam; weak medium granular structure; very friable; 
common fine and medium roots; medium acid; 
abrupt smooth boundary. 

E—8 to 16 inches; light yellowish brown (2.5Y 6/4) 
sandy loam; few medium distinct dark grayish brown 
(2.5Y 4/2) mottles in upper part; weak medium 
granular structure; very friable; common fine and 
medium roots; few very fine pores; medium acid; 
abrupt wavy boundary. 

Bt1—16 to 25 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) sandy 
clay loam; few medium distinct yellowish red (5YR 
5/6) mottles and few medium faint strong brown 
(7.5YR 5/6) mottles; weak medium subangular 
blocky structure; friable, mottles are firm; common 
fine roots; few faint clay films on faces of peds; very 
strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

Bt2—25 to 32 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) sandy 
clay loam; common medium distinct yellowish red 
(5YR 5/6) mottles, common medium faint pale 
brown (10YR 6/3) mottles, and common fine distinct 
light gray (10YR 7/2) motties; weak medium 
subangular blocky structure; friable; common fine 
roots; few faint clay films on faces of peds; very 
strongly acid; clear wavy boundary. 

Bt8—32 to 45 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) sandy 
clay loam; many medium distinct light gray ({OYR 
7/2) and yellowish red (5YR 5/6) mottles; weak 
medium subangular blocky structure; friable; 
common fine roots and few medium and large roots; 
common distinct clay films on faces of peds; very 
strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

Bt4—45 to 56 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) sandy 
clay loam; many coarse distinct light gray (10YR 
7/2) mottles, common coarse distinct red (2.5YR 
5/6) mottles, and few medium distinct pale brown 
(10YR 6/3) mottles; weak coarse subangular blocky 
structure; friable; few fine roots; common distinct 
clay films on faces of peds; very strongly acid; clear 
smooth boundary. 

Btg1—56 to 68 inches; gray (10YR 6/1) sandy clay 
loam; many coarse distinct yellowish brown (10YR 
5/6) mottles and common coarse distinct red 
(2.5YR 4/6) mottles; weak medium subangular 
blocky structure; friable; few fine roots; few faint clay 
films on faces of peds; very strongly acid. 


The solum ranges from 60 to more than 80 inches 
thick. The soil is very strongly acid or strongly acid 
throughout except where lime has been added. 

The A horizon has hue of 10YR or 2.5Y, value of 3 to 
5, and chroma of 1 or 2. 
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The E horizon has hue of 10YR or 2.5Y, value of 5 to 
7, and chroma of 3 or 4. It is sandy loam or loamy sand. 
Some pedons do not have an E horizon. 

The Bt horizon has hue of 10YR or 2.5Y, value of 5 or 
6, and chroma of 4 to 8. Moitles are in shades of red, 
brown, yellow, or gray. This horizon is sandy loam or 
sandy clay loam. 

The Btg horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 5 or 6, and 
chroma of 1 or 2. Mottles are in shades of red, brown, or 
yellow. This horizon is sandy clay loam or sandy clay. 


Johns Series 


The Johns series consists of soils that formed in 
sandy and loamy marine and fluvial sediments on the 
Coastal Plain. The soils are on stream terraces. Slopes 
are less than 2 percent. The Johns series is a member 
of the fine-loamy over sandy or sandy-skeletal, siliceous, 
thermic family of Aquic Hapludults. 

Johns soils are on the same landscape with Johnston, 
Lumbee, and Rains soils. Johnston and Rains soils do 
not have a sandy substratum within 40 inches of the 
surface. Lumbee and Rains soils have a shallower 
seasonal high water table than that of the Johns soils. 
Johnston soils have a cumulic surface layer. 

Typical pedon of Johns loamy sand; about 19 miles 
southwest of Orangeburg and 3 miles south of Cope, 0.5 
mile southeast on South Carolina Highway 193 from 
junction with U.S. Highway 301, 0.5 mile south on woods 
trail, 20 feet west of trail. 


A—O0 to 4 inches; very dark gray (10YR 3/1) loamy sand; 
moderate fine granular structure; very friable; many 
fine and medium roots and few large roots; very 
strongly acid; abrupt wavy boundary. 

E—4 to 14 inches; light yellowish brown (10YR 6/4) 
loamy sand; common medium faint brown (10YR 
5/3) mottles; weak fine granular structure; very 
friable; common fine and medium roots and few 
large roots; very strongly acid; gradual wavy 
boundary. 

Bt1—14 to 21 inches; light yellowish brown (10YR 6/4) 
sandy clay loam; common medium faint light 
brownish gray (10YR 6/2) mottles and few fine faint 
yellowish red mottles; weak medium subangular 
blocky structure; friable; common fine and medium 
roots; very strongly acid; clear wavy boundary. 

Bt2—21 to 28 inches; pale brown (10YR 6/3) sandy clay 
loam; many medium distinct brownish yellow (10YR 
6/6) mottles and many coarse faint light brownish 
gray (10YR 6/2) mottles; moderate medium 
subangular blocky structure; friable; common faint 
clay films on faces of most peds; common fine roots 
on faces of peds; very strongly acid; gradual wavy 
boundary. 

2C1—28 to 35 inches; light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) 
and brownish yellow (10YR 6/6) sand; few fine 
distinct red (2.5YR 4/6) mottles; weak coarse 
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subangular blocky structure; very friable; very 
strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

2C2—35 to 44 inches; brownish yellow (10YR 6/6) sand; 
common coarse distinct reddish brown (SYR 4/4) 
mottles; single grained; loose; very strongly acid; 
gradual smooth boundary. 

2C3—44 to 62 inches; white (10YR 8/1) sand; single 
grained; loose; strongly acid. 


The solum ranges in thickness from 26 to 40 inches. 
The soil is very strongly acid or strongly acid throughout. 
The A horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 3 or 4, and 

chroma of 1 or 2. 

The E horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 5 to 7, and 
chroma of 3 or 4. It is loamy sand. Some pedons do not 
have an E horizon. 

The Bt horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 5 or 6, and 
chroma of 3 to 6. Mottles are in shades of yellow or 
brown. This horizon is sandy clay loam. 

The 2C horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 6 to 8, and 
chroma of 1 or 2; the subhorizons have higher chroma. 
This horizon is sand or loamy sand. 


Johnston Series 


The Johnston series consists of very poorly drained 
soils that formed in loamy marine and fluvial sediments 
on the Coastal Plain. These soils are on flood plains and 
in large depressional bays. Slopes are less than 2 
percent. The Johnston series is a member of the coarse- 
loamy, siliceous, acid, thermic family of Cumulic 
Humaquepts. 

Johnston soils are on the same landscape with Bibb, 
Elloree, and Ocilla soils. Elloree and Ocilla soils have an 
argillic horizon and have more clay in the control section 
than the Johnston soils. Bibb soils do not have a cumulic 
surface layer. Ocilla soils are Ultisols, have a deeper 
seasonal high water table, and are not on flood plains. 
Elloree soils are Alfisols. 

Typical pedon of Johnston sandy loam, frequently 
flooded; about 15 miles southeast of Orangeburg and 4 
miles west of Bowman, 2.6 miles southwest on South - 
Carolina Highway 210 from junction with U.S. Highway 
178, 1 mile north on county road, 250 feet west of road. 


Oi—3 to 0 inches; undecomposed fibric material 
consisting of leaves, twigs, and stems; 80 percent 
fiber content rubbed; very dark brown (10YR 2/2); 
extremely acid; abrupt smooth boundary. 

Ai—0 to 12 inches; black (N 2/0) sandy loam; massive; 
very friable; many fine, medium, and large roots; 
very strongly acid; abrupt smooth boundary. 

A2—12 to 26 inches; black (10YR 2/1) sandy loam; 
massive; very friable; many fine, medium, and large 
roots; very strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

Cg1—26 to 36 inches; dark gray (10YR 4/1) sandy loam; 
common coarse distinct black (10YR 2/1) mottles 
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and common medium faint dark grayish brown 
(10YR 4/2) mottles; massive; friable; common fine 
and medium roots; very strongly acid; clear smooth 
boundary. 

Cg2—36 to 44 inches; light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) 
sandy loam; common coarse dark gray (10YR 4/1) 
loamy fine sand mottles; massive; very friable; 
common fine roots; very strongly acid; gradual 
smooth boundary. 

Cg3—44 to 64 inches; brown (7.5YR 5/2) loamy sand; 
common medium distinct dark gray (10YR 4/1) 
mottles; massive; very friable; very strongly acid; 
gradual smooth boundary. 

Cg4—64 to 72 inches; grayish brown (10YR 5/2) sandy 
loam; massive; friable; very strongly acid. 


Most pedons have a few inches of fibric material on 
the surface. The Johnston soils are very strongly acid or 
strongly acid throughout. 

The A horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 2 or 3, and 
chroma of 1 or 2; or it is neutral and has value of 2 or 3. 

The Cg horizon has hue of 7.5YR to 5Y, value of 4 to 
6, and chroma of 1 or 2. It is loamy sand, loamy fine 
sand, sandy loam, or fine sandy loam. Thin layers of 
sand and sandy clay loam are in some pedons. 


Lucy Series 


The Lucy series consists of well drained soils that 
formed in sandy and loamy sediments on the Coastal 
Plain. The soils are on broad ridges and side slopes. 
Slopes range from 0 to 10 percent. The Lucy series is a 
member of the loamy, siliceous, thermic family of Arenic 
Paleudults. 

Lucy soils are on the same landscape with Ailey, 
Dothan, Fuquay, Neeses, Orangeburg, and Troup soils. 
Ailey soils have a dense and compact subsoil. Dothan, 
Neeses, and Orangeburg soils have an argillic horizon 
within 20 inches of the surface. In addition, Neeses soils 
have a clayey particle-size control section. Fuquay soils 
are plinthic. Troup soils have a grossarenic epipedon. 

Typical pedon of Lucy loamy sand, 0 to 6 percent 
slopes; in a wooded area on the U.S. Air Force North 
Field, about 16 miles northwest of Orangeburg, 150 feet 
southwest on a woodland trail from the southeast corner 
of the runway complex, 10 feet east of trail. 


Ap—0 to 8 inches; brown (10YR 5/8) loamy sand; weak 
medium granular structure; very friable; strongly 
acid; abrupt smooth boundary. 

E1—8 to 17 inches; brownish yellow (10YR 6/6) sand; 
weak fine granular structure; loose; very strongly 
acid; gradual smooth boundary. 

E2—17 to 29 inches; yellow (10YR 7/6) sand; few 
medium distinct red (2.5YR 4/6) mottles; weak fine 
granular structure; loose; very strongly acid; clear 
smooth boundary. 
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Bt1—29 to 38 inches; red (2.5YR 5/8) sandy clay loam; 
weak medium subangular blocky structure; friable; 
common very coarse sand grains; very strongly acid; 
gradual smooth boundary. 

Bt2—38 to 62 inches; red (2.5YR 4/8) sandy clay loam; 
moderate medium subangular blocky structure; 
friable; common quartz pebbles up to 0.25 inch in 
diameter; very strongly acid. 


The solum ranges in thickness from 60 to more than 
80 inches. The soil is very strongly acid or strongly acid 
throughout except where lime has been added. 

The A horizon has hue of 7.5YR or 10YR, value of 3 
to 5, and chroma of 2 or 3. 

The E horizon has hue of 7.5YR or 10YR, value of 5 
or 6, and chroma of 3 to 8. In some pedons, it has 
mottles in shades of red or brown. This horizon is sand 
or loamy sand. 

The Bt horizon has hue of 2.5YR or 5YR, value of 4 or 
5, and chroma of 6 or 8. It is sandy loam or sandy clay 
loam. 


Lumbee Series 


The Lumbee series consists of poorly drained soils 
that formed in sandy and loamy sediments on the 
Coastal Plain. The soils are on low stream terraces. 
Slopes are less than 2 percent. The Lumbee series is a 
member of the fine-loamy over sandy or sandy-skeletal, 
siliceous, thermic family of Typic Ochraquuits. 

Lumbee soils are on the same landscape with Elloree, 
Johnston, Mouzon, and Rains soils. These soils do not 
have a sandy substratum within 40 inches of the surface. 
Elloree soils have an arenic epipedon. Johnston soils 
have a cumulic surface layer, and Mouzon soils are 
Alfisols. 

Typical pedon of Lumbee loamy sand; in a wooded 
area about 4.8 miles northwest of Branchville, 0.5 mile 
southwest on U.S. Highway 78 from junction with U.S. 
Highway 21, 4.3 miles northwest on South Carolina 
Highway 63, 100 feet north on woodland trail (150 feet 
northwest of old homestead), 250 feet west of trail. 


A—O to 8 inches; dark gray (10YR 4/1) loamy sand; 
moderate medium granular structure; very friabie; 
many fine and common medium roots; strongly acid; 
clear irregular boundary. 

Btgi—8 to 13 inches; light brownish gray (1OYR 6/2) 
sandy clay loam; few medium faint brownish yellow 
(10YR 6/6) mottles; moderate medium subangular 
blocky structure; friable; common distinct dark gray 
(10YR 4/1) clay films on faces of peds; few fine 
roots; very strongly acid; clear wavy boundary. 

Btg2—13 to 23 inches; gray (10YR 6/1) sandy clay 
loam; common medium distinct brownish yellow 
(10YR 6/8) mottles; moderate medium subanguilar 
blocky structure; firm; few distinct clay films on faces 
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of peds; few fine roots; very strongly acid; clear 
wavy boundary. 

2Cg1—23 to 32 inches; light gray (10YR 7/1) sand; 
common medium faint brownish yellow (10YR 6/6) 
mottles; single grained; loose; strongly acid; clear 
wavy boundary. 

2Cg2—32 to 61 inches; light gray (N 6/0) sand; single 
grained; loose; fine flakes of mica; strongly acid. 


The solum ranges in thickness from 20 to 40 inches. 
The soil is very strongly acid or strongly acid throughout. 
The A horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 2 to 5, and 

chroma of 1 or 2. 

The Btg horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 5 to 7, and 
chroma of 1 or 2. Mottles in shades of red, brown, or 
yellow are in most pedons. This horizon is sandy clay 
loam. 

The 2Cg horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 6 or 7, 
and chroma of 1; or it is neutral and has value of 6 or 7. 
It is sand. In some pedons, this horizon has a few fine 
flakes of mica. 


Lynchburg Series 


The Lynchburg series consists of somewhat poorly 
drained soils that formed in thick deposits of loamy 
sediment on the Coastal Plain. The soils are on broad 
interstream divides and upland flats. Slopes are less 
than 2 percent. The Lynchburg series is a member of the 
fine-loamy, siliceous, thermic family of Aeric Paleaquults. 

Lynchburg soils are on the same landscape with 
Coxville, Dunbar, Goldsboro, Noboco, Ocilla, and Rains 
soils. Coxville and Rains soils have a shallower seasonal 
high water table than that of the Lynchburg soils. 
Coxville and Dunbar soils have a clayey particle-size 
control section. Goldsboro and Noboco soils have a 
deeper seasonal high water table. Ocilla soils have an 
arenic epipedon. 

Typical pedon of Lynchburg fine sandy loam; about 6 
miles northwest of Holly Hili, 0.1 mile southwest on 
South Carolina Highway 613 from junction with U.S. 
Highway 15, 710 feet northeast of road parallel to ditch, 
55 feet south of ditch. 


A—O to 6 inches; black (10YR 2/1) fine sandy loam; 
weak fine granular structure; very friable; many fine, 
medium, and large roots; extremely acid; clear 
smooth boundary. 

E—6 to 9 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) sandy 
loam; many medium distinct black (10YR 2/1) 
mottles in upper part and many medium distinct 
brown (10YR 5/3) mottles in lower part; weak fine 
granular structure; very friable; many fine, medium, 
and large roots; few very fine pores; very strongly 
acid; abrupt smooth boundary. 

Bt—9 to 15 inches; brown (10YR 5/3) sandy loam; 
common medium distinct yellowish brown (10YR 
5/6) mottles and common fine distinct gray (10YR 
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6/1) mottles; weak fine subangular blocky structure; 

friable; many fine, medium, and large roots; common 
fine pores; few faint clay films on faces of peds; very 
strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

Btgi1—15 to 28 inches; gray (10YR 6/1) sandy loam; 
common medium prominent yellowish brown (10YR 
5/8) mottles and common medium faint brown 
(10YR 5/3) mottles; weak medium subangular 
blocky structure; friable; common fine roots; 
common fine pores; common faint clay films on 
faces of peds; very strongly acid; clear wavy 
boundary. 

Btg2—28 to 44 inches; mottled gray (10YR 6/1), 
yellowish brown (10YR 5/6), brown (10YR 4/3), and 
yellowish red (SYR 5/3) sandy clay loam; moderate 
medium subangular blocky structure; friable; few fine 
roots; common medium pores; common distinct clay 
films on faces of peds; very strongly acid; gradual 
wavy boundary. 

Btg3—44 to 71 inches; mottled gray (10YR 5/1), strong 
brown (7.5YR 5/6), and red (2.5YR 4/8) sandy clay 
loam; weak medium subangular blocky structure; 
friable; few fine roots; few fine pores; common 
distinct clay films on faces of peds; very strongly 
acid. 


The solum ranges in thickness from 60 to more than 
70 inches. The soil is extremely acid to strongly acid 
throughout. 

The A horizon has hue of 10YR or 2.5Y, value of 2 to 
4, and chroma of 1 or 2. 

The E horizon has hue of 10YR or 2.5Y, value of 4 to 
6, and chroma of 2 or 3. It is loamy sand or sandy loam. 
Some pedons do not have an E horizon. 

The Bt horizon has hue of 10YR or 2.5Y, value of 5 or 
6, and chroma of 3 to 6. The Btg horizon has hue of 
1OYR or 2.5Y, value of 4 to 7, and chroma of 1 or 2. The 
Bt and Btg horizons have mottles in shades of yellow, 
red, or brown. These horizons are sandy clay loam but 
can range to sandy clay below a depth of 40 inches. 


Mouzon Series 


The Mouzon series consists of poorly drained soils 
that formed in clayey marine and fluvial sediments on 
the Coastal Plain. The soils are on flood plains and in 
large depressional areas. Slopes are less than 2 percent. 
The Mouzon series is a member of the fine-loamy, 
siliceous, thermic family of Typic Albaqualfs. 

Mouzon soils are on the same landscape with Elloree, 
Lynchburg, Ocilla, Rains, and Stallings soils. These soils 
contain less clay in the particle-size control section than 
the Mouzon soils. Elloree and Ocilla soils have an arenic 
epipedon. 

Typical pedon of Mouzon fine sandy loam, frequently 
flooded; about 8 miles east of Holly Hill, 0.4 mile north 
on South Carolina Highway 174 from junction with U.S. 
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Highway 176, 3.1 miles east on South Carolina 
Secondary Highway 640, 1.2 miles east on county road, 
and 100 feet south of road. 


A—0 to 4 inches; very dark brown (10YR 2/2) fine sandy 
loam; moderate medium granular structure; friable; 
many fine, medium, and large roots; very strongly 
acid; clear smooth boundary. 

E—4 to 11 inches; light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) loamy 
sand; few fine distinct brownish yellow (10YR 6/6) 
mottles in lower part; weak coarse subangular 
blocky structure; common fine and medium roots; 
strongly acid; clear wavy boundary. 

Btgi—t11 to 26 inches; mottled dark grayish brown 
(10YR 4/2), gray (10YR 5/1), and yellowish brown 
(10YR 5/8) sandy clay loam; strong coarse prismatic 
structure parting to strong coarse angular blocky; 
firm; common fine roots; few very fine pores; few 
distinct clay films on faces of peds; slightly acid; 
clear wavy boundary. 

Btg2—26 to 38 inches; grayish brown (10YR 5/2) clay 
loam; many medium distinct yellowish brown (10YR 
5/8) mottles and common medium faint pale yellow 
(2.5Y 7/4) mottles; moderate coarse prismatic 
structure parting to moderate coarse angular blocky; 
firm; common fine roots; few very fine pores; few 
distinct clay films on faces of peds; neutral; clear 
wavy boundary. 

Btg3—38 to 50 inches; gray (10YR 6/1) sandy clay 
loam; many coarse distinct yellowish brown (10YR 
5/8) mottles and common medium faint pale yellow 
(2.5Y 7/4) mottles; strong coarse angular blocky 
structure; firm; few fine roots; common fine and 
medium pores; few distinct clay films in pores; few 
faint clay films on faces of peds; few 0.5 to 3 cm 
calcium carbonate concretions; few 0.5 to 1 cm 
manganese concretions; neutral; clear wavy 
boundary. 

BCg—50 to 61 inches; light gray (10YR 7/1) sandy clay 
loam; many medium distinct yellowish brown (10YR 
5/6) mottles and common medium faint pale yellow 
(2.5Y 7/4) mottles; moderate fine subangular blocky 
structure; friable; few fine pores; silt and sand 
coatings on faces of peds; neutral; clear smooth 
boundary. 

2Cg—61 to 74 inches; light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) 
sandy loam; massive; friable; mildly alkaline. 


The solum ranges in thickness from 40 to 80 inches. 
The soil is very strongly acid to slightly acid in the A 
horizon and strongly acid to moderately alkaline in the 
rest of the profile. 

The A horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 2 to 4, and 
chroma of 1 or 2. 

The E horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 4 to 6, and 
chroma of 1 or 2. It is loamy sand or fine sandy loam. 
Some pedons do not have an E horizon. 
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The Btg horizon has hue of 10YR to 5Y, value of 4 to 
7, and chroma of 1 or 2; or it is neutral and has value of 
4 to 6. It has mottles in shades of brown, yellow, or gray. 
This horizon is sandy clay loam or clay loam. 

The 2Cg horizon has the same colors as those of the 
Btg horizon. It is sandy loam, loamy sand, or sand. 


Neeses Series 


The Neeses series consists of well drained soils that 
formed in clayey and ioamy sediments on the Coastal 
Plain. The soils are on broad to narrow ridges and in 
long narrow areas parallel to streams and drainageways. 
Slopes range from 2 to 15 percent. The Neeses series is 
a member of the clayey, kaolinitic, thermic family of Typic 
Hapludults. 

Neeses soils are on the same landscape with Ailey, 
Dothan, Faceville, Lucy, and Orangeburg soils. Ailey, 
Dothan, Lucy, and Orangeburg soils have less clay in the 
particle-size control section than the Neeses soils. In 
addition, Ailey and Lucy soils have an arenic epipedon. 
Faceville soils do not have as firm a subsoil or a clay 
decrease within 60 inches of the surface. 

Typical pedon of Neeses loamy sand, 2 to 6 percent 
slopes; about 3 miles northwest of North, 1.3 miles north 
on South Carolina Highway 1504 from U.S. Highway 178, 
20 feet west of road. 


A—O to 5 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) loamy 
sand; moderate fine granular structure; very friable; 
many fine and medium roots; very strongly acid; 
clear wavy boundary. 

E—5 to 8 inches; light yellowish brown (10YR 6/4) 
loamy sand; weak fine granular structure; very 
friable; many fine and common medium and coarse 
roots; very strongly acid; clear wavy boundary. 

Bt1—8 to 14 inches; strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) sandy 
clay; moderate medium subangular blocky structure; 
friable; few faint clay films on faces of peds; 
common fine and few medium roots; few small 
quartz pebbles; strongly acid; clear wavy boundary. 

Bt2—14 to 28 inches; strong brown (7.5YR 5/8) sandy 
clay; common medium distinct red (2.5YR 4/8) 
mottles; moderate medium subangular blocky 
structure; friable; few faint clay films on faces of 
peds; few ironstone nodules; few fine and medium 
roots; strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

Bt8—28 to 37 inches; mottled red (2.5YR 4/8) sandy 
clay loam and yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) and pale 
brown (10YR 6/3) sandy clay; sandy clay loam is 
massive, dense, and slightly cemented in about 50 
percent of the mass and firm in the remainder; 
sandy clay has moderate fine subangular blocky 
Structure and is friable; few faint clay films on faces 
of peds; few fine roots; thin (2 mm) discontinuous 
horizontal ironstone sheets; common ironstone 
nodules; very strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 
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BC—37 to 54 inches; mottled red (2.5YR 5/6) and 
reddish yellow (7.5YR 6/8) sandy clay loam; weak 
coarse subangular blocky structure; firm; common 
fine uncoated sand grains; very strongly acid; diffuse 
wavy boundary. 

2C—54 to 85 inches; red (2.5YR 5/8) sandy clay loam; 
few medium pockets of brownish yellow (10YR 6/8) 
sandy clay; massive; friable; very strongly acid. 


The solum is more than 40 inches thick. The soil is 
extremely acid to strongly acid throughout. Depth to a 
horizon that is dense, compact, and slightly cemented 
ranges from 20 to 35 inches. Content of ironstone and 
gravel ranges from 0 to 5 percent. 

The A horizon has hue of 10YR or 2.5Y, value of 3 to 
6, and chroma of 2 to 4. 

The E horizon has hue of 7.5YR or 10YR, value of 5 
or 6, and chroma of 4 to 8. It is loamy sand. 

The upper part of the Bt horizon has hue of 5YR or 
7.5YR, value of 4 or 5, and chroma of 6 or 8. The hue 
can range to 2.5YR in some pedons. This part of the Bt 
horizon has mottles in shades of red or brown. It is 
generally sandy clay or clay; however, some pedons 
have thin transitional horizons that are sandy loam. 

The lower part of the Bt horizon is dense and 
compact. It has hue of 2.5YR to 7.5YR, value of 4 or 5, 
and chroma of 6 or 8, and has mottles in shades of red, 
brown, or yellow; or it is coarsely mottled in these colors. 
In some pedons, the mottles can range to chroma of 2. 
This part of the Bt horizon is sandy clay or clay in the 
firm or friable yellow parts and sandy clay loam or sandy 
clay in the dense and slightly cemented red parts. 

The BC horizon has the same range of colors as 
those of the lower part of the Bt horizon. It is sandy loam 
or sandy clay loam. 

The C or 2C horizon has hue of 2.5YR or 5YR, value 
of 4 or 5, and chroma of 6 or 8. It is sandy loam or 
sandy clay loam that has pockets of heavier-textured 
material. 


Noboco Series 


The Noboco series consists of well drained soils that 
formed in loamy marine sediment on the Coastal Plain. 
The soils are on upland flats and gentle side slopes. 
Slopes range from 0 to 6 percent. The Noboco series is 
a member of the fine-loamy, siliceous, thermic family of 
Typic Paleudults. 

Noboco soils are on the same landscape with 
Bonneau, Dothan, Goldsboro, Lynchburg, Orangeburg, 
and Rains soils. Bonneau soils have an arenic epipedon. 
Goldsboro, Lynchburg, and Rains-soils have a shallower 
seasonal high water table than that of the Noboco soils. 
Dothan soils have more than 5 percent plinthite. 
Orangeburg soils have a redder Bt horizon. 

Typical pedon of Noboco loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent 
slopes; 6.3 miles northwest of Holly Hill, 1.3 miles north 
on U.S. Highway 15 from junction with U.S. Highway 176, 
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250 feet east on South Carolina Highway 607, 60 feet 
south of center line of Highway 607, 20 feet east of the 
cemetery. 


Ap—O to 7 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) loamy 
sand; weak fine granular structure; very friable; 
common fine and medium roots; medium acid; 
abrupt smooth boundary. 

E-—-7 to 13 inches; light yellowish brown (10YR 6/4) 
loamy sand; common coarse distinct dark grayish 
brown (10YR 4/2) mottles in upper part; weak fine 
granular structure; very friable; few fine roots; 
medium acid; clear wavy boundary. 

Bti—13 to 25 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/8) sandy 
clay loam; moderate medium subangular blocky 
structure; friable; common distinct clay films on 
faces of peds; strongly acid; gradual smooth 
boundary. 

Bt2—25 to 41 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) sandy 
clay loam; common medium faint strong brown 
(7.5YR 5/6) mottles in lower part; weak medium 
subangular blocky structure; friable; common distinct 
clay films on faces of peds; very strongly acid; 
gradual smooth boundary. 

Bt83—41 to 47 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) sandy 
clay loam; common medium prominent red (2.5YR 
4/8) mottles, few medium distinct pale brown (10YR 
6/3) mottles, and few medium distinct light brownish 
gray (10YR 6/2) mottles; moderate medium 
subangular blocky structure; friable; common distinct 
clay films on faces of peds; very strongly acid; 
gradual smooth boundary. 

Bt4—47 to 58 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) sandy 
clay loam; common medium faint brown (10YR 5/3) 
mottles, few medium prominent red (2.5YR 4/8) 
mottles, and common medium distinct light gray 
(10YR 7/1) mottles; weak medium subangular 
blocky structure; friable; few distinct clay films on 
faces of peds; very strongly acid; clear wavy 
boundary. 

Bt5—-58 to 72 inches; mottled light gray (10YR 7/1), 
yellowish brown (10YR 5/6), red (10YR 4/8), and 
brown (10YR 5/3) sandy clay loam; moderate 
medium subangular blocky structure; firm (red part), 
friable (gray, yellowish brown, and brown parts); 
lenses and pockets of loamy sand in lower part; 
very strongly acid. 


The solum ranges in thickness from 64 to more than 
80 inches. The soil is very strongly acid or strongly acid 
throughout except where lime has been added. 

The A horizon has hue of 10YR or 2.5Y, value of 4 or 
5, and chroma of 2 or 3. 

The E horizon has hue of 10YR or 2.5Y, value of 5 or 
6, and chroma of 3 or 4. It is loamy sand or loamy fine 
sand. Some pedons do not have an E horizon. 


Orangeburg County, South Carolina 


The upper part of the Bt horizon has hue of 7.5YR or 
10YR, value of 5 or 6, and chroma of 4 to 8. The lower 
part has the same colors as the upper part and has 
mottles in shades of red, brown, yellow, or gray; or it is 
mottled in shades of red, brown, yellow, or gray. The Bt 
horizon is sandy clay loam but can range to sandy clay 
below a depth of about 40 inches. 


Ocilla Series 


The Ocilla series consists of somewhat poorly drained 
soils that formed in sandy and loamy marine sediments 
on the Coastal Plain. The soils are on broad interstream 
divides and on the edges of Carolina Bays. Slopes range 
from 0 to 2 percent. The Ocilla series is a member of the 
loamy, siliceous, thermic family of Aquic Arenic 
Paleudults. 

Ocilla soils are on the same landscape with Bonneau, 
Coxville, Goldsboro, Lynchburg, and Rains soils. 
Bonneau soils have a deeper seasonal high water table 
than that of the Ocilla soils. Coxville, Goldsboro, 
Lynchburg, and Rains soils have an argillic horizon less 
than 20 inches from the surface. Coxville and Rains soils 
have a shallower seasonal high water table. In addition, 
Coxville soils have a clayey particle-size control section. 

Typical pedon of Ocilla loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent 
slopes; about 23 miles east of Orangeburg, 2 miles 
south on South Carolina Highway 210 from junction with 
i Highway 176, 700 feet west of road, 85 feet south 
of field. 


A1—0 to 3 inches; very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) 
loamy sand; weak fine granular structure; very 
friable; many fine, medium, and large roots; very 
strongly acid; abrupt smooth boundary. 

A2-—~3 to 7 inches; dark grayish brown (2.5Y 4/2) loamy 
sand; weak fine granular structure; very friable; 
many fine, medium, and large roots; very strongly 
acid; abrupt smooth boundary. 

E1—7 to 13 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) loamy 
sand; weak fine granular structure; very friable; 
many fine, medium, and large roots; strongly acid; 
clear smooth boundary. 

E2—13 to 24 inches; light yellowish brown (10YR 6/4) 
loamy sand; common medium faint very pale brown 
(10YR 7/3) mottles; weak medium granular 
structure; very friable; common fine and medium 
roots; few fine pores; strongly acid; gradual wavy 
boundary. 

Bti—24 to 28 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) sandy 
loam, weak fine subangular blocky structure; friable; 
few fine and medium roots; few fine pores; sand 
grains bridged and coated with clay; very few faint 
clay films on faces of peds and in pores; medium 
acid; gradual smooth boundary. 

Bt2—28 to 37 inches; mottled yellowish brown (10YR 
5/6), yellowish red (5YR 5/6), strong brown (7.5YR 
5/6), and light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) sandy 
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loam; weak fine subangular blocky structure; friable; 
few fine roots; few fine pores; common faint clay 
films on faces of peds; few fine pockets of clean 
sand grains; very strongly acid; diffuse wavy 
boundary. 

Btg1—37 to 62 inches; gray (10YR 6/1) sandy clay 
loam; many coarse distinct yellowish brown (10YR 
5/6) mottles, common coarse prominent red (2.5YR 
4/6) mottles, and few medium faint white (10YR 
8/1) mottles; weak medium subangular blocky 
structure; friable; few fine roots; few very fine pores; 
common faint clay films on faces of peds; white 
mottles are clean sand grains; very strongly acid; 
gradual wavy boundary. 

Btg2—62 to 70 inches; gray (10YR 6/1) sandy clay 
loam; many coarse distinct yellowish brown (10YR 
5/6) mottles, many coarse prominent red (2.5YR 
4/6) mottles, and common medium distinct strong 
brown (7.5YR 5/6) mottles; weak medium 
subangular blocky structure; friable; few fine roots; 
common faint clay films on faces of peds; few 
pockets of white (10YR 8/1) clean sand; few fine 
mica flakes; strongly acid. 


The solum ranges in thickness from 60 to more than 
80 inches. The soil is very strongly acid or strongly acid 
throughout. 

The A horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 3 to 5, and 
chroma of 1 to 3. 

The E horizon has hue of 10YR or 2.5Y, value of 5 to 
7, and chroma of 3 or 4. It is loamy fine sand or loamy 
sand. 

The Bt horizon has hue of 10YR or 2.5Y, value of 5 or 
6, and chroma of 3 to 6; or it is mottled. Mottles are in 
shades of brown, yellow, or gray. This horizon is sandy 
loam or sandy clay loam. 

The Btg horizon has the same hue and value as that 
of the Bt horizon and chroma of 1 or 2; or it is neutral 
and has value of 5 or 6. It has mottles in shades of red, 
brown, yellow, gray, or white. The Btg horizon is sandy 
loam or sandy clay loam. 


Orangeburg Series 


The Orangeburg series consists of well drained soils 
that formed in loamy marine sediment on the Coastal 
Plain. The soils are on ridges and side slopes. Slopes 
range from 0 to 10 percent. The Orangeburg series is a 
member of the fine-loamy, siliceous, thermic family of 
Typic Paleudults. 

Orangeburg soils are on the same landscape with 
Ailey, Dothan, Neeses, Rains, and Troup soils. Ailey and 
Neeses soils have a firm and brittle subsoil. Dothan soils 
are plinthic. Rains soils have a shallower seasonal high 
water table than that of the Orangeburg soils. Troup soils 
have a grossarenic epipedon. 
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Typical pedon of Orangeburg loamy sand, 0 to 2 
percent slopes; about 1.5 miles north of Elloree, 2.3 
miles north on South Carolina Highway 267 from junction 
with South Carolina Highway 47, 0.5 mile east on South 
Carolina Highway 1639, 0.2 mile north on South Carolina 
Highway 1270, 900 feet east of road. 


Ap—O to 8 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) loamy 
sand; weak fine granular structure; very friable; 
many fine roots; slightly acid; abrupt wavy boundary. 

E—8 to 11 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) loamy 
sand; weak fine granular structure; very friable; 
commen fine roots and many very fine roots; 
medium acid; gradual smooth boundary. 

Bti—11 to 30 inches; yellowish red (5YR 5/8) sandy 
clay loam; weak coarse subangular blocky structure 
parting to weak fine subangular blocky; friable; 
common fine roots; few faint clay films on faces of 
peds; few hard 1 cm concretions; strongly acid; 
clear wavy boundary. 

Bt2—30 to 48 inches; yellowish red (SYR 5/8) sandy 
clay loam; moderate medium subangular blocky 
structure; friable; few fine roots; few faint clay fitms 
on faces of peds; common hard 1 to 3 cm 
concretions; strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

Bt3—48 to 60 inches; yellowish red (5YR 5/8) sandy 
clay loam; common medium prominent yellowish 
brown (10YR 5/8) mottles; moderate medium 
subangular blocky structure; friable; few fine roots; 
few faint clay films on faces of peds; few hard 1 to 3 
cm concretions; strongly acid; gradual wavy 
boundary. 

Bt4—60 to 72 inches; yellowish red (5YR 5/8) sandy 
clay; common medium prominent brownish yellow 
(10YR 6/8) mottles; firm; few fine roots; few faint 
clay films on faces of peds; few hard 1 to 3 cm 
concretions; strongly acid. 


The solum ranges in thickness from 65 to more than 
85 inches. The soil is very strongly acid or strongly acid 
throughout except where lime has been added. 

The A horizon has hue of 7.5YR or 10YR, value of 3 
to 5, and chroma of 2 to 4. 

The E horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 5 or 6, and 
chroma of 3 to 6. it is loamy sand or sandy loam. Some 
pedons do not have an E horizon. 

The Bt horizon has hue of 2.5YR or 5YR, value of 4 or 
5, and chroma of 6 to 8. Mottles in shades of brown or 
yellow are in the lower part of this horizon. The Bt 
horizon is sandy clay loam but can range to sandy clay 
below a depth of about 40 inches. 


Pantego Series 


The Pantego series consists of very poorly drained 
soils that formed in loamy marine sediment on the 
Coastal Plain. The soils are in depressional bays. Slopes 
are less than 2 percent. The Pantego series is a member 
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of the fine-loamy, siliceous, thermic family of Umbric 
Paleaquults. 

Pantego soils are on the same landscape with Byars, 
Coxville, Lynchburg, and Rains soils. Byars and Coxville 
soils have a clayey particle-size control section. 
Lynchburg soils have a deeper seasonal high water table 
than that of the Pantego soils. Except for the Byars soils, 
these soils do not have an umbric epipedon. 

Typical pedon of Pantego fine sandy loam; about 9 
miles east of Holly Hill, 0.4 mile north on South Carolina 
Highway 174 from junction with U.S. Highway 176, 3.1 
miles east on South Carolina Highway 640, 1.6 miles 
east on county road, 400 feet north of road, on north 
side of drainage ditch. 


A1—O to 12 inches; black (N 2/0) fine sandy loam; weak 
fine granular structure; very friable; many fine, 
medium, and large roots; extremely acid; clear 
smooth boundary. 

A2—12 to 18 inches; very dark gray (10YR 3/1) sandy 
loam; weak fine subangular blocky structure; very 
friable; many fine, mediurn, and large roots; 
extremely acid; clear wavy boundary. 

Bti1—18 to 28 inches; very dark gray (10YR 3/1) sandy 
clay loam; common fine distinct dark brown (7.5YR 
4/4) mottles; moderate medium subangular blocky 
structure; firm; common fine, medium, and large 
roots; many fine pores; few faint clay films on faces 
of peds; few fine pockets of grayish brown (10YR 
5/2) clean sand grains; extremely acid; clear wavy 
boundary. 

Btg!1—28 to 42 inches; mottled gray (10YR 6/1) and 
very dark gray (10YR 3/1) sandy clay loam; 
moderate medium subangular blocky structure; firm; 
common fine, medium, and large roots; common 
faint clay films on faces of peds; few fine pockets of 
light gray (10YR 7/1) uncoated sand grains; 
extremely acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

Btg2—42 to 59 inches; mottled gray (10YR 6/1) and 
yellowish brown (10YR 5/8) sandy clay loam; weak 
coarse prismatic structure parting to moderate 
coarse subangular blocky; firm; common fine, 
medium, and large roots; common distinct very dark 
gray (10YR 3/1) clay films on faces of larger peds; 
very strongly acid; clear wavy boundary. 

Btg3—59 to 67 inches; mottled gray (10YR 6/1), 
yellowish brown (10YR 5/8), and very dark gray 
(10YR 3/1) sandy clay; strong coarse prismatic 
structure parting to strong coarse subangular blocky; 
firm; common fine and medium roots; common 
distinct very dark gray (10YR 3/1) clay films on 
faces of larger peds; very strongly acid. 


The solum ranges in thickness from 60 to more than 
75 inches. The soil is extremely acid to strongly acid 
throughout. 


Orangeburg County, South Carolina 


The A horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 2 or 3, and 
chroma of 1 or 2; or it is neutral and has value of 2 or 3. 
The Bt horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 3 to 6, and 
chroma of 1 or 2, and has mottles in shades of brown or 

yellow; or it is mottled in shades of gray, brown, or 
yellow. This horizon is sandy clay loam but can range 
from sandy loam to sandy clay below a depth of about 
40 inches. 


Pelham Series 


The Peiham series consists of poorly drained soils that 
formed in sandy and loamy marine sediments on the 
Coastal Plain. The soils are in slight depressions or 
poorly defined drainageways. Slopes are less than 2 
percent. The Pelham series is a member of the loamy, 
siliceous, thermic family of Arenic Paleaquults. 

Pelham soils are on the same landscape with 
Bonneau, Goldsboro, Ociila, and Rains soils. Bonneau, 
Goldsboro, and Ocilla soils have a deeper seasonal high 
water table than that of the Pelham soils. Goldsboro and 
Rains soils have an argillic horizon within 20 inches of 
the surface. 

Typical pedon of Pelham loamy sand; about 20 miles 
southeast of Orangeburg, 4,500 feet northeast of the 
intersection of Interstate 95 and Interstate 26, 0.4 mile 
northeast on unpaved road from end of pavement, 50 
feet northwest of road. 


A—0 to 7 inches; very dark gray (10YR 3/1) loamy sand; 
weak fine granular structure; friable; many fine and 
common medium roots; strongly acid; clear smooth 
boundary. 

E1—7 to 12 inches; gray (10YR 5/1) loamy sand; single 
grained; loose; common fine roots; strongly acid; 
clear smooth boundary. 

E2—12 to 24 inches; light gray (10YR 7/1) sand; single 
grained; loose; common fine roots; strongly acid; 
clear smooth boundary. 

Btg1—24 to 37 inches; gray (10YR 5/1) sandy loam; 
common coarse distinct yellowish brown (10YR 5/8) 
mottles; weak medium subangular blocky structure; 
friable; few fine roots; strongly acid; gradua! smooth 
boundary. 

Btg2—37 to 63 inches; gray (10YR 5/1) and yellowish 
brown (10YR 5/4) sandy clay loam; common 
medium distinct brownish yellow (10YR 6/8) mottles; 
weak medium subangular blocky structure; friable; 
few faint coatings of sand grains on faces of some 
peds; few medium pockets of loamy sand in lower 
part; strongly acid. 


The sotum is more than 60 inches thick. The soil is 
very strongly acid or strongly acid throughout except 
where lime has been added. 

The A horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 3 or 4, and 
chroma of 1 or 2. 
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The E horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 5 to 7, and 
chroma of 1 or 2. Mottles in shades of yellow or brown 
are in some pedons. This horizon is sand or loamy sand. 

The Btg horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 5 to 7, and 
chroma of 1 or 2; or it is neutral and has value of 5 to 7. 
It has mottles in shades of brown or yellow, or it is 
mottled in shades of gray, brown, and yellow. The Btg 
horizon is sandy loam or sandy clay loam. 


Rains Series 


The Rains series consists of poorly drained soils that 
formed in thick deposits of loamy marine sediment on 
the Coastal Plain. The soils are on flats or in slight 
depressions. Slopes are less than 2 percent. The Rains 
series is a member of the fine-loamy, siliceous, thermic 
family of Typic Paleaquults. 

Rains soils are on the same landscape with Byars, 
Coxville, Goldsboro, Lynchburg, Noboco, and Pantego 
soils. Byars and Coxville soils have a clayey particle-size 
control section. Goldsboro, Lynchburg, and Noboco soils 
have a deeper seasonal high water table than that of the 
Rains soils. Pantego and Byars soils have an umbric 
epipedon. 

Typical pedon of Rains sandy loam; about 18 miles 
east of Orangeburg, 1.8 miles north of South Carolina 
Highway 47 from junction with U.S. Highway 301, 1.6 
miles east on county road, 500 feet south on private dirt 
road, 20 feet east of road, on east bank of ditch. 


A~—O to 5 inches; very dark gray (10YR 3/1) sandy loam; 
weak fine granular structure; friable; many fine and 
medium roots; very strongly acid; clear smooth 
boundary. 

E—5 to 8 inches; grayish brown (10YR 5/2) sandy loam; 
weak medium granular structure; very friable; 
common fine and medium roots; few fine pores; very 
strongly acid; abrupt wavy boundary. 

BE—8 to 12 inches; grayish brown (10YR 5/2) sandy 
loam; common coarse faint brown (10YR 5/3) 
mottles and few fine distinct yellowish brown (10YR 
5/6) mottles; weak fine subangular blocky structure; 
friable; common fine roots; common fine pores; 
sand grains coated and bridged with clay; very 
strongly acid; clear wavy boundary. 

Btg1—12 to 21 inches; grayish brown (10YR 5/2) sandy 
loam; common coarse distinct brown (10YR 5/3) 
mottles and few fine distinct yellowish brown 
mottles; weak medium subangular blocky structure; 
friable; few fine roots; common fine pores; few 
distinct clay films on faces of peds; very strongly 
acid; clear wavy boundary. 

Btg2—21 to 28 inches; gray (10YR 6/1) sandy clay 
loam; common medium distinct yellowish brown 
(10YR 5/6) mottles; weak medium subangular 
blocky structure; friable; common fine and medium 
roots; common fine pores; few distinct clay films on 
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faces of peds; very strongly acid; clear wavy 
boundary. 

Btg3—28 to 51 inches; gray (10YR 5/1) sandy clay 
loam; many coarse distinct yellowish brown (10YR 
5/6) mottles; weak medium subangular blocky 
structure; friable; common fine and medium roots; 
few very fine pores; common distinct clay films on 
faces of peds; very strongly acid; gradual wavy 
boundary. 

Big4—51 to 70 inches; mottled light gray (10YR 7/1), 
gray (10YR 5/1), and yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) 
sandy clay loam; weak medium subangular blocky 
structure; few fine roots; few very fine pores; 
common distinct clay films on faces of peds; very 
strongly acid. 


The solum is more than 60 inches thick. The soil is 
very strongly acid or strongly acid throughout except 
where lime has been added. 

The A horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 2 to 4, and 
chroma of 1 or 2. 

The E horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 4 to 6, and 
chroma of 1 or 2. It is dominantly sandy loam but can 
range to loamy sand. Some pedons do not have an E 
horizon. 

The Btg horizon has hue of 10YR or 2.5YR, value of 4 
to 7, and chroma of 1 or 2; or it is neutral and has value 
of 4 to 7. It has mottles in shades of brown or yellow; or 
it is mottled in shades of gray, brown, or yellow. This 
horizon is dominantly sandy clay loam or sandy loam, 
but it can range to sandy clay below a depth of 40 
inches. 


Rimini Series 


The Rimini series consists of excessively drained soils 
that formed in sandy marine sediment on the Coastal 
Plain. The soils are on the edges of Carolina Bays and 
on undulating ridges along the Edisto River below 
Branchville. Slopes range from 0 to 4 percent. The 
Rimini series is a member of the sandy, siliceous, 
thermic family of Grossarenic Entic Haplohumods. 

Rimini soifs are on the same landscape with Blanton, 
Johns, and Lumbee soils. These soils have an argillic 
horizon. Johns and Lumbee soils also have a shallower 
seasonal high water tabie than that of the Rimini soils. 

Typical pedon of Rimini sand, 0 to 4 percent slopes; 
about 4 miles south of Branchville, 0.9 mile south on 
U.S. Highway 21 from junction with South Carolina 
Highway 204, 0.3 mile west on private road, 85 feet 
north of road, and 40 feet east of power line pole. 


A—O to 4 inches; dark gray (10YR 4/1) sand; many 
uncoated light gray (10YR 7/1) sand grains; single 
grained; loose; common fine roots; very strongly 
acid; abrupt smooth boundary. 
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E1—4 to 19 inches; light gray (10YR 7/1) sand; single 
grained; loose; common fine roots; strongly acid; 
gradual smooth boundary. 

E2—19 to 57 inches; white (10YR 8/1) sand; single 
grained; loose; few fine roots; strongly acid; abrupt 
wavy boundary. 

Bh1—57 to 62 inches; dark reddish brown (SYR 2/2) 
sand; massive; friable; weakly cemented; sand 
grains coated with organic matter; very strongly acid; 
clear wavy boundary. 

Bh2—62 to 74 inches; dark reddish brown (5YR 3/2) 
sand; common medium faint black (5YR 2/1) 
mottles; single grained; very friable; sand grains 
coated with organic matter; strongly acid; diffuse 
irregular boundary. 

BC—74 to 83 inches; brown (10YR 5/3) sand; common 
medium distinct very dark brown (10YR 2/2) 
mottles; single grained; loose; strongly acid. 


The solum is 60 to more than 80 inches thick. It is 
extremely acid to medium acid throughout. 

The A horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 3 to 5, and 
chroma of 1. It has common to many uncoated sand 
grains. 

The E horizon has hue of 10YR to 5Y, value of 7 or 8, 
and chroma of 1 or 2; or it is neutral and has value of 7 
or 8. This horizon is sand or fine sand. 

The Bh horizon has hue of SYR to 10YR, value of 2 or 
3, and chroma of 1 or 2. It does not have sufficient iron 
to turn redder upon ignition. This horizon is sand or fine 
sand. 


Stallings Series 


The Stallings series consists of somewhat poorly 
drained soils that formed in loamy marine sediment on 
the Coastal Plain. The soils are on broad interstream 
divides. Slopes are less than 2 percent. The Stallings 
series is a member of the coarse-loamy, siliceous, 
thermic family of Aeric Paleaquults. 

The Stallings soils in Orangeburg County are 
taxadjuncts to the Stallings series because they have a 
sandy clay loam texture in the lower part of the subsoil 
and they have a weak, organic stained Bh horizon. 
Laboratory data indicates that this is not a spodic 
horizon. The use and interpretations of these soils do 
not differ significantly from that of the Stallings series. 

Stallings soils are on the same landscape with Elloree, 
Goldsboro, Lynchburg, and Rains soils. Except for the 
Elforee soils, these soils have a fine-loamy particle-size 
control section. Goldsboro soils have a deeper seasonal 
high water table than that of the Stallings soils. Elloree 
and Rains soils have a shallower seasonal high water 
table. 

Typical pedon of Stallings loamy sand; about 21 miles 
east of Orangeburg, 2.7 miles southeast on South 
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Carolina Highway 754 from junction with U.S. Highway 
176, 460 feet east of ditch, and 100 feet north of road. 


A—0 to 5 inches; black (10YR 2/1} loamy sand; weak 
fine granular structure; very friable; many fine and 
medium roots and few large roots; many clean sand 
grains; extremely acid; clear wavy boundary. 

Bh—5 to 10 inches; brown (10YR 5/3) loamy sand; 
common medium faint reddish brown (5YR 3/2) 
mottles and common medium distinct strong brown 
(7.5YR 5/6) mottles; massive parting to weak 
medium granular structure; friable; common fine and 
medium roots; very strongly acid; clear wavy 
boundary. 

Bt1—10 to 19 inches; light yellowish brown (10YR 6/4) 
sandy loam; few fine faint very pale brown mottles 
and few medium distinct strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) 
mottles; weak fine subangular blocky structure; very 
friable; common fine and medium roots; strongly 
acid; gradual smooth boundary. 

Btg1—19 to 34 inches; gray (10YR 6/1) sandy loam; 
common medium distinct strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) 
mottles, common medium faint light yellowish brown 
(10YR 6/4) mottles, and few medium distinct 
yellowish red (5YR 5/6) mottles; weak fine 
subangular blocky structure; friable; few fine and 
medium roots; very strongly acid; gradual wavy 
boundary. 

Btg2—34 to 68 inches; gray (10YR 5/1) sandy clay 
loam; common medium prominent red (2.5YR 4/6) 
and yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) mottles, common 
coarse faint light gray (10YR 7/1) mottles in lower 
15 inches; moderate medium subangular blocky 
structure; firm; few fine roots; few faint clay films on 
faces of peds; very strongly acid. 


The solum is more than 60 inches thick. The soil is 
extremely acid to strongly acid throughout. 

The A horizon has hue of 10YR or 2.5Y, value of 2 to 
4, and chroma of 1 or 2; or it is neutral and has value of 
2 to 4, 

Some pedons have an E horizon that has hue of 10YR 
or 2.5Y, value of 2 or 3, and chroma of 1 or 2; or that is 
neutral and has value of 2 or 3. The E horizon is sand or 
loamy sand. 

The Bh horizon has hue of 5YR to 10YR, value of 2 to 
5, and chroma of 2 to 4; or it is mottled with these 
colors. This horizon is loamy sand or sandy loam. 

The Bt horizon has hue of 10YR or 2.5Y, value of 5 or 
6, and chroma of 3 to 8. Mottles are in shades of brown, 
yellow, or gray. This horizon is sandy loam. 

The Btg horizon has hue of 10YR or 2.5Y, value of 5 
or 6, and chroma of 1 or 2. Mottles are in shades of red, 
brown, yellow, or gray. This horizon is sandy loam or 
sandy clay loam. 
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Troup Series 


The Troup series consists of well drained soils that 
formed in sandy and loamy marine sediments on the 
Coastal Plain. The soils are on broad ridges and side 
slopes. Slopes range from 0 to 10 percent. The Troup 
series is a member of the loamy, siliceous, thermic family 
of Grossarenic Paleudults. 

Troup soils are on the same landscape with Ailey, 
Alpin, Bonneau, Blanton, Fuquay, and Lucy soils. Ailey, 
Bonneau, Fuquay, and Lucy soils have an arenic 
epipecon. Ailey soils have a firm and compact subsoil, 
and Fuquay soils are plinthic. Alpin soils are sandy 
throughout. Blanton soils have a more yellow argillic 
horizon than that of the Troup soils and have a 
shallower seasonal high water table. 

Typical pedon of Troup sand, 0 to 6 percent slopes; 
about 6 miles southwest of North, 5.3 miles west on 
South Carolina Highway 394 from junction with U.S. 
Highway 178, 400 feet west of junction with unpaved 
county road, 150 feet south of road. 


Ap—O to 6 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) sand; 
weak fine granular structure; very friable; few fine 
roots; many uncoated sand grains in the upper 1 
inch; strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

E1—6 to 32 inches; brownish yellow (10YR 6/6) sand; 
weak fine granular structure; very friable; strongly 
acid; gradual smooth boundary. 

E2—32 to 50 inches; yellow (10YR 7/6) sand; few 
medium distinct reddish yellow (7.5YR 6/8) mottles; 
weak fine granular structure; very friable; few fine 
clean sand pockets; strongly acid; gradual smooth 
boundary. 

E38—50 to 63 inches; strong brown (7.5YR 5/8) loamy 
sand; weak fine granular structure; very friable; 
strongly acid; gradual smooth boundary. 

Bti—63 to 70 inches; red (2.5YR 4/6) sandy loam; 
common medium prominent strong brown (7.5YR 
5/8) mottles and common medium faint dark reddish 
brown (2.5YR 3/4) mottles; weak medium 
subangular blocky structure; friable; strongly acid; 
gradual smooth boundary. 

Bt2—70 to 80 inches; red (2.5YR 4/6) sandy clay loam; 
common coarse prominent strong brown (7.5YR 
5/8) mottles and common coarse faint dark reddish 
brown (2.5YR 4/6) mottles; weak medium 
subangular blocky structure; friable; strongly acid. 


The soium is more than 60 inches thick. The soil is 
very strongly acid or strongly acid throughout. 

The A horizon has hue of 7.5YR or 10YR, value of 3 
to 5, and chroma of 2 or 3. 

The E horizon has hue of 5YR to 10YR, value of 5 to 
7, and chroma of 4 to 8. It is sand or loamy sand. 

The Bt horizon has hue of 2.5YR to 10YR, value of 4 
to 6, and chroma of 6 to 8. It is sandy loam or sandy 
clay loam. 


Formation of the Soils 
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This section describes the factors of soil formation as 
they relate to the soils in the county and explains the 
processes of soil formation. 


Factors of Soil Formation 


Soil is a collection of natural bodies on the earth’s 
surface that contains living matter and supports or is 
capable of supporting plants. It is the product of five 
important factors of soil formation: parent material, 
climate, living organisms (plants and animals), 
topography, and time. 

Climate and living organisms are the active factors in 
soil formation. Their effect on the parent material is 
modified by the topography and the length of time the 
parent material has been in place. The relative 
importance of each factor differs, however, from one 
place to another. In some places one factor dominates 
in the formation and determines most of the properties 
of the soil, but generally it is the interaction of all five 
factors that determines the kind of soil formed. 

Although soil formation is complex, some 
understanding of the soil-forming processes can be 


gained by considering each of the five factors separately. 


It should be remembered, however, that each of the five 
factors is affected by and also affects each of the other 
factors. 


Parent Material 


Parent material is the unconsolidated mass from which 
a soil is formed. It has much to do with the mineral and 
chemical composition of the soil. In Orangeburg County, 
the parent material of all the soils is marine or fluvial 
deposits. The soils have developed in material distinctly 
removed from its place of origin. The deposits differ 
widely in their content of sand, silt, and clay. 

All the soils in the county were deposited or formed 
during the Pleistocene, or glacial, epoch. During this 
period, the ocean moved over the area, perhaps several 
times. As the ocean retreated, it left formations and 
terraces indicating former shorelines and soils of 
different ages. The terraces in Orangeburg County, in 
sequence from the youngest to the oldest, are the 
Wicomico, Sunderland, Coharie, and Brandywine 
Terraces. 

The Wicomico Terrace ranges from about 70 to 100 
feet above sea level. The upper end of this terrace 


extends into Orangeburg County in the vicinity of the 
Four Holes Swamp area. The soils on this terrace are 
younger than most of the soils at higher elevations. 
Some of the more common soils in this area include the 
Mouzon, Elloree, Lynchburg, and Rains soils. 

The Sunderland Terrace ranges from about 100 to 170 
feet above sea level and parallels the Atlantic coast 
shoreline. It extends from the Wicomico Terrace 
northeastward to a line running approximately from 
Elloree to Cope. Some of the more common soils in this 
area include the Goldsboro, Lynchburg, Noboco, and 
Rains soils. 

The Coharie Terrace ranges from about 170 to 215 
feet above sea level. In Orangeburg County, this terrace 
is a relatively narrow band that parallels the Atlantic 
coast shoreline and passes just below the city of 
Orangeburg. The soils on this terrace are generally 
similar to those on the Sunderland Terrace. 

The Brandywine Terrace ranges from about 215 to 
270 feet above sea level. As with the Coharie Terrace, 
the Brandywine Terrace is a relatively narrow band that 
passes just northwest of the city of Orangeburg and also 
along the North and South Forks of the Edisto River. 
The soils of this terrace are generally older than the soils 
on terraces at lower elevations. Some of the more 
common soils include the Faceville, Dothan, and Noboco 
soils. 


Climate 


The climate of Orangeburg County has been important 
in the formation of soils. It is temperate, and rainfall is 
fairly well distributed throughout the year. 

Climate, particularly precipitation and temperature, 
affects the physical, chemical, and biological 
relationships in the soil. Water dissolves minerals, aids 
chemical and biological activity, and transports the 
dissolved mineral and organic material throughout the 
soil profile. Large amounts of rainwater promote leaching 
of the soluble bases and promote the translocation of 
the less soluble and fine textured soil material downward 
through the soil profile. The amount of water that 
percolates through the soil depends on the amount of 
rainfall, the length of the frost-free season, the 
topography, and the permeability of the soil material. 

Weathering of the parent material is accelerated by 
moist conditions and warm temperature. The growth and 
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activity of living organisms is also increased by a warm, 
humid climate. 

The high rainfall, warm temperatures, and long frost- 
free growing season have had a marked effect on the 
characteristics of the soils that have developed in 
Orangeburg County. 


Living Organisms 


The number and kinds of plants and animals that live 
in and on the soil are determined mainly by the climate 
and, to a Jesser extent, the parent material, topography, 
and age of the soil. 

Bacteria, fungi, and other micro-organisms are 
indispensable in soil formation. They hasten the 
weathering of minerals and the decomposing of organic 
matter. Larger plants alter the soil microclimate, furnish 
organic matter, and transfer chemical elements from the 
subsoil to the surface layer. 

Most fungi, bacteria, and micro-organisms are in the 
upper few inches of the soil. The activity of earthworms 
and other small invertebrates is chiefly in the A horizon 
and upper part of the B horizon. These organisms slowly 
but continuously mix the soil material. Bacteria and fungi 
decompose organic matter and release nutrients for 
plant use. 

Animals play a secondary role in soil formation, but 
their influence is very great. By eating plants they 
perform one step in returning plant material to the soil. 

In Orangeburg County, the native vegetation in the 
better drained areas is chiefly loblolly pine, longleaf pine, 
oak, and hickory. In the wetter areas, it is mainly 
sweetgum, blackgum, yellow poplar, maple, tupelo, ash, 
and cypress. Large trees affect soil formation by bringing 
nutrients up from varying depths and by providing large 
openings to be filled by material from above as large 
roots decay. 


Topography 


Topography, or fay of the land, influences soil 
formation because it affects moisture, vegetation, 
temperature, and erosion. Because of this, several 
different kinds of soil may form from similar parent 
material. Most of the soils in Orangeburg County 
southeast of the city of Orangeburg are nearly level. This 
area has shallow depressions and drainageways and 
gently sloping low ridges. The area northwest of 
Orangeburg is better drained and has steeper slopes. 


Time 


The length of time required for a soil to develop 
depends largely on the intensity of the other soil-forming 
factors. The soils of Orangeburg County range from 
immature, or young, to mature. Most soils in higher areas 
of uplands have well-developed horizons that are easily 
recognized. Where the parent material is very sandy or 
flooded, little horizonation has taken place. Most alluvial 
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soils deposited along streams have not been in place 
long enough for distinct horizon development. 


Morphology of the Soils 


If a vertical cut is dug into a soil, several layers or 
horizons are evident. This differentation of horizons is 
the result of many soil-forming processes. These include 
the accumulation of organic matter, the leaching of 
soluble salts, the reduction and translocation of iron, the 
formation of soil structure, the physical weathering 
caused by freezing and thawing, and the chemical 
weathering of primary minerals or rocks. 

Some of these processes are continuaily taking place 
in all soils, but the number of active processes and the 
degree of their activity vary from one soil to another. 

Most soils have four major horizons, the A, E, B, and 
C. These major horizons can be further subdivided by 
the use of subscripts and letters to indicate changes 
within one horizon. An example would be the Bt horizon, 
which is a layer within the B horizon that contains 
translocated clay from the A horizon. 

The A horizon is the surface layer and has the largest 
accumulation of organic matter. Where it is undisturbed 
and thick enough to be subdivided, it is designated as 
A1 in the upper part and A2 in the lower part. Where the 
soil has been cleared and plowed, that portion of the 
surface layer that is disturbed is called the Ap horizon. 
The Byars and Pantego soils are examples of soils that 
have a thick, distinctive, dark A horizon. Dothan and 
Orangeburg soils are examples of soils that typically 
have been plowed and have an Ap horizon. 

The E horizon is the zone of maximum leaching, or 
eluviation, of clay and iron in the profile. Where 
considerable leaching has taken place, an E horizon is 
formed generally below the A horizon. Normally, the E 
horizon is the lightest color horizon in the soil. It is well 
expressed in such soils as the Bonneau, Fuquay, and 
Troup soils. 

The B horizon is below the A or E horizon and is 
commonly called the subsoil. It is the horizon of 
maximum accumulation, or illuviation, of the clay, iron, 
aluminum, or other compounds that have been leached 
from the A horizon. Dothan, Noboco, and Orangeburg 
soils are among the soils that have a well expressed B 
horizon. Some soils, such as Bibb and Johnston soils, 
have not formed a B horizon, and the C horizon lies 
immediately under the A horizon. 

The C horizon is made up of material that has been 
little altered by the soil-forming processes but may be 
modified by weathering. 

Well drained and moderately well drained soils in 
Orangeburg County have a yellowish brown or reddish 
subsoil. These colors are mainly thin coatings of iron 
oxides on the sand, silt, and clay particles. A soil is 
considered well drained if it is free of gray mottles (those 
that have chroma of 2 or less) to a depth of at feast 30 
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inches. The Orangeburg and Faceville soils are well 
drained. Moderately well drained soils are wet for short 
periods and are generally free of gray mottles to a depth 
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of about 15 to 29 inches. Goldsboro and Clarendon soils 
are examples of moderately well drained soils (7). 
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Aeration, soil. The exchange of air in soil with air from 
the atmosphere. The air in a well-aerated soil is 
similar to that in the atmosphere; the air in a poorly 
aerated soil is considerably higher in carbon dioxide 
and lower in oxygen. 

Alluvium. Material, such as sand, silt, or clay, deposited 
on land by streams. 

Area reclaim (in tables). An area difficult to reclaim after 
the removal of soil for construction and other uses. 
Revegetation and erosion control are extremely 
difficult. 

Association, soil. A group of soils geographically 
associated in a characteristic repeating pattern and 
defined and delineated as a single map unit. 

Available water capacity (available moisture 
capacity). The capacity of soils to hold water 
available for use by most plants. It is commonly 
defined as the difference between the amount of 
soil water at field moisture capacity and the amount 
at wilting point. It is commonly expressed as inches 
of water per inch of soil. The capacity, in inches, in 
a 60-inch profile or to a limiting layer is expressed 


as— 
Inches 
NGM :lOW soi. irda iastaneninnana ceniniasiins O0to3 
LOWE anise sie cate cova epaesuus oars even’ ecuncadaeaeteanan usec 3 to 6 
MOGGI Ate. sitsssctias, csi salescseaysyiel ssacvshcstscasusvovecuevseseeosse 6 to9 
HIQN ivedeesenrnnacineMawaditana aioe ee 9 to 12 


Very NIG .wccccseiasscletnetesesaes eecuasebvesenitcrsyncte more than 12 


Base saturation. The degree to which material having 
cation-exchange properties is saturated with 
exchangeable bases (sum of Ca, Mg, Na, K), 
expressed as a percentage of the total cation- 
exchange capacity. 

Bedrock. The solid rock that underlies the soil and other 
unconsolidated material or that is exposed at the 
surface. 

Bottom land. The normal flood plain of a stream, 
subject to flooding. 

Cation. An ion carrying a positive charge of electricity. 
The common soil cations are calcium, potassium, 
magnesium, sodium, and hydrogen. 

Cation-exchange capacity. The total amount of 
exchangeable cations that can be held by the soil, 
expressed in terms of milliequivalents per 100 grams 
of soil at neutrality (OH 7.0) or at some other stated 
pH value. The term, as applied to soils, is 


synonymous with base-exchange capacity, but is 
more precise in meaning. 

Clay. As a soil separate, the mineral soil particles less 
than 0.002 millimeter in diameter. As a soil textural 
class, soil material that is 40 percent or more clay, 
less than 45 percent sand, and less than 40 percent 
silt. 

Clay film. A thin coating of oriented clay on the surface 
of a soil aggregate or lining pores or root channels, 
i.e., clay coating, clay skin. 

Coarse fragments. If round, mineral or rock particles 2 
millimeters to 25 centimeters (10 inches) in 
diameter; if flat, mineral or rock particles (flagstone) 
15 to 38 centimeters (6 to 15 inches) long. 

Coarse textured soil. Sand or loamy sand. 

Concretions. Grains, pellets, or nodules of various 
sizes, shapes, and colors consisting of concentrated 
compounds or cemented soil grains. The 
composition of most concretions is unlike that of the 
surrounding soil. Calcium carbonate and iron oxide 
are common compounds in concretions. 

Conservation tillage. A tillage system that does not 
invert the soil and that leaves a protective amount 
of crop residue on the surface throughout the year. 

Consistence, soll. The feel of the soil and the ease with 
which a lump can be crushed by the fingers. Terms 
commonly used to describe consistence are— 
Loose.—Noncoherent when dry or moist; does not 
hold together in a mass. 

Friable.—When moist, crushes easily under gentle 
pressure between thumb and forefinger and can be 
pressed together into a lump. 

Firm.—When moist, crushes under moderate 
pressure between thumb and forefinger, but 
resistance is distinctly noticeable. 

Plastic.—When wet, readily deformed by moderate 
pressure but can be pressed into a lump; will form a 
“wire” when rolled between thumb and forefinger. 
Sticky.—When wet, adheres to other material and 
tends to stretch somewhat and pull apart rather than 
to pull free from other material. 

Hard.—When dry, moderately resistant to pressure; 
can be broken with difficulty between thumb and 
forefinger. 

Soft.—When dry, breaks into powder or individual 
grains under very slight pressure. 

Cemented.—Hard; little affected by moistening. 
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Contour stripcropping. Growing crops in strips that 
follow the contour. Strips of grass or close-growing 
crops are alternated with strips of clean-tilled crops 
or summer fallow. 

Control section. The part of the soil on which 
classification is based. The thickness varies among 
different kinds of soil, but for many it is that part of 
the soil profile between depths of 10 inches and 40 
or 80 inches. 

Corrosive. High risk of corrosion to uncoated steel or 
deterioration of concrete. 

Cover crop. A close-growing crop grown primarily to 
improve and protect the soil between periods of 
regular crop production, or a crop grown between 
trees and vines in orchards and vineyards. 

Cutbanks cave (in tables). The walls of excavations 
tend to cave in or slough. 

Deferred grazing. Postponing grazing or resting 
grazingland for a prescribed period. 

Diversion (or diversion terrace). A ridge of earth, 
generally a terrace, built to protect downslope areas 
by diverting runoff from its natural course. 

Drainage class (natural). Refers to the frequency and 
duration of periods of saturation or partial saturation 
during soil formation, as opposed to altered 
drainage, which is commonly the result of artificial 
drainage or irrigation but may be caused by the 
sudden deepening of channels or the blocking of 
drainage outlets. Seven classes of natural soil 
drainage are recognized: 

Excessively drained. —Water is removed from the 
soil very rapidly. Excessively drained soils are 
commonly very coarse textured, rocky, or shallow. 
Some are steep. All are free of the mottling related 
to wetness. 

Somewhat excessively drained. —Water is removed 
from the soil rapidly. Many somewhat excessively 
drained soils are sandy and rapidly pervious. Some 
are shallow. Some are so steep that much of the 
water they receive is lost as runoff. All are free of 
the mottling related to wetness. 

Well drained. —Water is removed from the soil 
readily, but not rapidly. It is available to plants 
throughout most of the growing season, and 
wetness does not inhibit growth of roots for 
significant periods during most growing seasons. 
Well drained soils are commonly medium textured. 
They are mainly free of mottling. 

Moderately well drained.—Water is removed from 
the soil somewhat slowly during some periods. 
Moderately well drained soils are wet for only a 
short time during the growing season, but 
periodically they are wet long enough that most 
mesophytic crops are affected. They commonly 
have a slowly pervious layer within or directly below 
the solum, or periodically receive high rainfall, or 
both. 
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Somewhat poorly drained.—Water is removed slowly 
enough that the soil is wet for significant periods 
during the growing season. Wetness markedly 
restricts the growth of mesophytic crops unless 
artificial drainage is provided. Somewhat poorly 
drained soils commonly have a slowly pervious 
layer, a high water table, additional water from 
seepage, nearly continuous rainfall, or a combination 
of these. 

Poorly drained.—Water is removed so slowly that 
the soil is saturated periodically during the growing 
season or remains wet for long periods. Free water 
is commonly at or near the surface for long enough 
during the growing season that most mesophytic 
crops cannot be grown unless the soil is artificially 
drained. The soil is not continuously saturated in 
layers directly below plow depth. Poor drainage 
results from a high water table, a slowly pervious 
layer within the profile, seepage, nearly continuous 
rainfall, or a combination of these. 

Very poorly drained.—Water is removed from the 
soil so slowly that free water remains at or on the 
surface during most of the growing season. Unless 
the soil is artificially drained, most mesophytic crops 
cannot be grown. Very poorly drained soils are 
commonly level or depressed and are frequently 
ponded. Yet, where rainfall is high and nearly 
continuous, they can have moderate or high slope 
gradients. 

Drainage, surface. Runoff, or surface flow of water, 
from an area. 

Eluviation. The movement of material in true solution or 
colloidal suspension from one place to another 
within the soil. Soil horizons that have lost material 
through eluviation are eluvial; those that have 
received material are illuvial. 

Erosion. The wearing away of the land surface by water, 
wind, ice, or other geologic agents and by such 
processes as gravitational creep. 

Erosion (geologic). Erosion caused by geologic 
processes acting over long geologic periods and 
resulting in the wearing away of mountains and the 
building up of such landscape features as flood 
plains and coastal plains. Synonym: natural erosion. 
Erosion (accelerated). Erosion much more rapid 
than geologic erosion, mainly as a result of the 
activities of man or other animals or of a 
catastrophe in nature, such as fire, that exposes the 
surface. 

Excess fines (in tables). Excess silt and clay are in the 
soil. The soil is not a source of gravel or sand for 
construction purposes. 

Fast intake (in tables). The movement of water into the 
soil is rapid. 

Fertility, soil. The quality that enables a soil to provide 
plant nutrients, in adequate amounts and in proper 
balance, for the growth of specified plants when 
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light, moisture, temperature, tilth, and other growth 
factors are favorable. 

Field moisture capacity. The moisture content of a soil, 
expressed as a percentage of the ovendry weight, 
after the gravitational, or free, water has drained 
away; the field moisture content 2 or 3 days after a 
soaking rain; also called normal field capacity, 
normal moisture capacity, or capillary capacity. 

Fine textured soil. Sandy clay, silty clay, and clay. 

Flood plain. A nearly level alluvial plain that borders a 
stream and is subject to flooding unless protected 
artificially. 

Genesis, soil. The mode of origin of the soil. Refers 
especially to the processes or soil-forming factors 
responsible for the formation of the solum, or true 
soil, from the unconsolidated parent material. 

Grassed waterway. A natural or constructed waterway, 
typically broad and shallow, seeded to grass as 
protection against erosion. Conducts surface water 
away from cropland. 

Gravel. Rounded or angular fragments of rock up to 3 
inches (2 millimeters to 7.5 centimeters) in diameter. 
An individual piece is a pebble. 

Gully. A miniature valley with steep sides cut by running 
water and through which water ordinarily runs only 
after rainfall. The distinction between a gully and a 
rill is one of depth. A gully generally is an obstacle 
to farm machinery and is too deep to be obliterated 
by ordinary tillage; a rill is of lesser depth and can 
be smoothed over by ordinary tillage. 

Horizon, soil. A layer of soil, approximately parallel to 
the surface, having distinct characteristics produced 
by soil-forming processes. In the identification of soil 
horizons, an upper case letter represents the major 
horizons. Numbers or lower case letters that follow 
represent subdivisions of the major horizons. An 
explanation of the subdivisions is given in the Soi/ 
Survey Manual. The major horizons of mineral soil 
are as follows: 

O horizon.—An organic layer of fresh and decaying 
plant residue at the surface of a mineral soil. 

A horizon.—The mineral horizon at or near the 
surface in which an accumulation of humified 
organic matter is mixed with the mineral material. 
Also, a plowed surface horizon, most of which was 
originally part of a B horizon. 

E horizon.—The mineral horizon in which the main 
feature is loss of silicate clay, iron, aluminum, or 
some combination of these. 

B horizon.—The mineral horizon below an O, A, or E 
horizon. The B horizon is, in part, a layer of 
transition from the overlying horizon to the 
underlying C horizon. The B horizon also has 
distinctive characteristics, such as accumulation of 
clay, sesquioxides, humus, or a combination of 
these; prismatic or blocky structure; redder or 
browner colors than those in the A horizon; or a 
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combination of these. The combined A and B 
horizons are generally called the solum, or true soil. 
If a soil does not have a B horizon, the A horizon 
alone is the solum. 

C horizon.—The mineral horizon or layer, excluding 
indurated bedrock, that is little affected by soil- 
forming processes and does not have the properties 
typical of the A or B horizon. The material of a C 
horizon may be either like or unlike that in which the 
solum formed. If the material is known to differ from 
that in the solum, the Arabic numeral 2 precedes the 
letter C. 

Hydrologic soll groups. Refers to soils grouped 
according to their runoff-producing characteristics. 
The chief consideration is the inherent capacity of 
soil bare of vegetation to permit infiltration. The 
slope and the kind of plant cover are not considered 
but are separate factors in predicting runoff. Soils 
are assigned to four groups. In group A are soils 
having a high infiltration rate when thoroughly wet 
and having a low runoff potential. They are mainly 
deep, well drained, and sandy or gravelly. In group 
D, at the other extreme, are soils having a very slow 
infiltration rate and thus a high runoff potential. They 
have a claypan or clay layer at or near the surface, 
have a permanent high water table, or are shallow 
over nearly impervious bedrock or other material. A 
soil is assigned to two hydrologic groups if part of 
the acreage is artificially drained and part is 
undrained. 

Infiltration. The downward entry of water into the 
immediate surface of soil or other material. This 
contrasts with percolation, which is movement of 
water through soil layers or material. 

Irrigation. Application of water to soils to assist in 
production of crops. Methods of irrigation are— 

Drip (or trickle).—Water is applied slowly and under 
low pressure to the surface of the soil or into the 
soil through such applicators as emitters, porous 
tubing, or perforated pipe. 

Furrow.—Water is applied in small ditches made by 
cultivation implements. Furrows are used for tree 
and row crops. 

Sprinkler.—Water is sprayed over the soil surface 
through pipes or nozzles from a pressure system. 
Subirrigation.—Water is applied in open ditches or 
tile lines until the water table is raised enough to wet 
the soil. 

Leaching. The removal of soluble material from soil or 
other material by percolating water. 

Liquid limit. The moisture content at which the soil 
passes from a plastic to a liquid state. 

Loam. Soil material that is 7 to 27 percent clay particles, 
28 to 50 percent silt particles, and less than 52 
percent sand particles. 

Miscellaneous area. An area that has little or no natural 
soil and supports little or no vegetation. 
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Morphology, soil. The physical makeup of the soil, 
including the texture, structure, porosity, 
consistence, color, and other physical, mineral, and 
biological properties of the various horizons, and the 
thickness and arrangement of those horizons in the 
soil profile. 

Mottling, soil. Irregular spots of different colors that vary 
in number and size. Mottling generally indicates poor 
aeration and impeded drainage. Descriptive terms 
are as follows: abundance—few, common, and 
many, size—fine, medium, and coarse; and 
contrast—/aint, distinct, and prominent. The size 
measurements are of the diameter along the 
greatest dimension. Fine indicates less than 5 
millimeters (about 0.2 inch); medium, from 5 to 15 
millimeters (about 0.2 to 0.6 inch); and coarse, more 
than 15 millimeters (about 0.6 inch). 

Munsell notation. A designation of color by degrees of 
the three simple variables—hue, value, and chroma. 
For example, a notation of 10YR 6/4 is a color of 
10YR hue, value of 6, and chroma of 4. 

Neutral soil. A soil having a pH value between 6.6 and 
7.3. (See Reaction, soil.) 

Nutrient, plant. Any element taken in by a plant 
essential to its growth. Plant nutrients are mainly 
nitrogen, phosphorus, potassium, calcium, 
magnesium, sulfur, iron, manganese, copper, boron, 
and zinc obtained from the soil and carbon, 
hydrogen, and oxygen obtained from the air and 
water. 

Organic matter. Plant and animal residue in the soil in 
various stages of decomposition. 

Parent material. The unconsolidated organic and 
mineral material in which soil forms. 

Ped. An individual natural soil aggregate, such as a 
granule, a prism, or a block. 

Pedon. The smallest volume that can be called ‘“‘a soil.” 
A pedon is three dimensional and large enough to 
permit study of all horizons. Its area ranges from 
about 10 to 100 square feet (1 square meter to 10 
square meters), depending on the variability of the 
soll. 

Percs slowly (in tables). The slow movement of water 
through the soil adversely affects the specified use. 

Permeability. The quality of the soil that enables water 
to move through the profile. Permeability is 
measured zs the number of inches per hour that 
water moves through the saturated soil. Terms 
describing permeability are: 

VOrY SlOW iis. coscciscsesccisscidatesariensesegaies less than 0.06 inch 


SIOW....seeeeeee ... 0.06 to 0.2 inch 
Moderately SIOW.......cscessssesssseessseesees 0.2 to 0.6 inch 
Moderate......... .. 0.6 inch to 2.0 inches 
Moderately rap ..2.0 to 6.0 inches 
PREP IGS ccs, cscs sesctcacettetetavsctacteaeuneyinteets 6.0 to 20 inches 
VOTY FAPid..... eee cesteseeseestesenneee more than 20 inches 
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Phase, soil. A subdivision of a soil series based on 
features that affect its use and management. For 
example, slope, stoniness, and thickness. 

pH value. A numerical designation of acidity and 
alkalinity in soil. (See Reaction, soil.) 

Piping (in tables). Subsurface tunnels or pipelike cavities 
are formed by water moving through the soil. 

Plasticity index. The numerical difference between the 
liquid limit and the plastic limit; the range of moisture 
content within which the soil remains plastic. 

Plastic limit. The moisture content at which a soil 
changes from semisolid to plastic. 

Plinthite. The sesquioxide-rich, humus-poor, highly 
weathered mixture of clay with quartz and other 
diluents. It commonly appears as red mottles, 
usually in platy, polygonal, or reticulate patterns. 
Plinthite changes irreversibly to an ironstone 
hardpan or to irregular aggregates on repeated 
wetting and drying, especially if it is exposed also to 
heat from the sun. In a moist soil, plinthite can be 
cut with a spade. It is a form of laterite. 

Ponding. Standing water on soils in closed depressions. 
Unless the soils are artificially drained, the water can 
be removed only by percolation or 
evapotranspiration. 

Poorly graded. Refers to a coarse grained soil or soil 
material consisting mainly of particles of nearly the 
same size. Because there is little difference in size 
of the particles, density can be increased only 
slightly by compaction. 

Poor filter (in tables). Because of rapid permeability, the 
soil may not adequately filter effluent from a waste 
disposal system. 

Profile, soil. A vertical section of the soil extending 
through ail its horizons and into the parent material. 

Reaction, soil. A measure of the acidity or alkalinity of a 
soil expressed in pH values. A soil that tests to pH 
7.0 is described as precisely neutral in reaction 
because it is neither acid nor alkaline. The degree of 
acidity or alkalinity is expressed as— 


pH 
Extremely aid... ecscsssscnssceseseeseseseseseevenees below 4.5 
Very strongly acid. 4,6 to 5.0 
Strongly acid......... we D.1 to 5.5 
Medium acid. 5.6 to 6.0 
Slightly acid. -6.1 to 6.5 
Neuttrall..cccsesssense 6.6 to 7.3 
Mildly alkatine............ 7.4 to 7.8 
Moderately aikaline... 7.9 to 8.4 
Strongly alkaline............ 8.5 to 9.0 


Very strongly alkaline... ak) and higher 


Relief. The elevations or inaquualiies of a land surface, 
considered collectively. 

Residuum (residual soil material). Unconsolidated, 
weathered, or partly weathered mineral material that 
accumulated as consolidated rock disintegrated in 
place. 
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Rooting depth (in tables). There is a shallow root zone. 
The soil is shallow over a layer that greatly restricts 
roots. 

Runoff. The precipitation discharged into stream 
channels from an area. The water that flows off the 
surface of the land without sinking into the soil is 
called surface runoff. Water that enters the soil 
before reaching surface streams is called ground- 
water runoff or seepage flow from ground water. 

Sand. As a soil separate, individual rock or mineral 
fragments from 0.05 millimeter to 2.0 millimeters in 
diameter. Most sand grains consist of quartz. As a 
soil textural class, a soil that is 85 percent or more 
sand and not more than 10 percent clay. 

Seepage (in tables). The movement of water through the 
soil adversely affects the specified use. 

Sequum. A sequence consisting of an illuvial horizon 
and the overlying eluvial horizon. (See Eluviation.) 

Series, soil. A group of soils that have profiles that are 
almost alike, except for differences in texture of the 
surface layer or of the underlying material. All the 
soils of a series have horizons that are similar in 
composition, thickness, and arrangement. 

Sheet erosion. The removal of a fairly uniform layer of 
soil material from the land surface by the action of 
rainfall and surface runoff. 

Shrink-swell. The shrinking of soil when dry and the 
swelling when wet. Shrinking and swelling can 
damage roads, dams, building foundations, and 
other structures. It can also damage plant roots. 

Silt. As a soil separate, individual mineral particles that 
range in diameter from the upper limit of clay (0.002 
millimeter) to the lower limit of very fine sand (0.05 
millimeter). As a soil textural class, soil that is 80 
percent or more silt and less than 12 percent clay. 

Site index. A designation of the quality of a forest site 
based on the height of the dominant stand at an 
arbitrarily chosen age. For example, if the average 
height attained by dominant and codominant trees in 
a fully stocked stand at the age of 50 years is 75 
feet, the site index is 75 feet. 

Slope. The inclination of the land surface from the 
horizontal. Percentage of slope is the vertical 
distance divided by horizontal distance, then 
multiplied by 100. Thus, a slope of 20 percent is a 
drop of 20 feet in 100 feet of horizontal distance. 

Slope (in tables). Slope is great enough that special 
practices are required to ensure satisfactory 
performance of the soil for a specific use. 

Slow intake (in tables). The slow movement of water 
into the soil. 

Slow refill (in tables). The slow filling of ponds, resulting 
from restricted permeability in the soil. 

Small stones (in tables). Rock fragments less than 3 
inches (7.5 centimeters) in diameter. Small stones 
adversely affect the specified use of the soil. 
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Soil. A natural, three-dimensional body at the earth’s 
surface. It is capable of supporting plants and has 
properties resulting from the integrated effect of 
climate and living matter acting on earthy parent 
material, as conditioned by relief over periods of 
time. 

Soil separates. Mineral particles less than 2 millimeters 
in equivalent diameter and ranging between 
specified size limits. The names and sizes of 
separates recognized in the United States are as 


follows: 
Millime- 
ters 

VELY COAISE SANG... eee cesses eesetcerscsessseetseseeees 2.0 to 1.0 
COarSO SANG... seectcssssetenectceeseeessrecscanenenseneneed 1.0 to 0.5 
Medium sand. 0.5 to 0.25 
Fine sand............ .0.25 to 0.10 
Very fine sand.... ..0.10 to 0.05 
Silt. ici, cditicvaies ..0.05 to 0.002 
CLAY 3 ess deevesescanscsutistsnas aadssvatscsaspaiey egheees less than 0.002 


Solum. The upper part of a soil profile, above the C 
horizon, in which the processes of soil formation are 
active. The solum in soil consists of the A, E, and B 
horizons. Generally, the characteristics of the 
material in these horizons are unlike those of the 
underlying material. The living roots and plant and 
animal activities are largely confined to the solum. 

Stone line. A concentration of coarse fragments in a 
soil. Generally it is indicative of an old weathered 
surface. In a cross section, thickness of the line can 
be one fragment or more. It generally overlies 
material that weathered in place, and it is overlain 
by recent sediment of variable thickness. 

Stripcropping. Growing crops in a systematic 
arrangement of strips or bands that provide 
vegetative barriers to wind and water erosion. 

Structure, soll. The arrangement of primary soil 
particles into compound particles or aggregates. The 
principal forms of soil structure are—platy 
(laminated), prismatic (vertical axis of aggregates 
longer than horizontal), co/urmnar (prisms with 
rounded tops), blocks (angular or subangular), and 
granular, Structureless soils are either single grained 
(each grain by itself, as in dune sand) or massive 
(the particles adhering without any regular cleavage, 
as in many hardpans). 

Stubble mulch. Stubble or other crop residue left on the 
soil or partly worked into the soil. It protects the soil 
from wind and water erosion after harvest, during 
preparation of a seedbed for the next crop, and 
during the early growing period of the new crop. 

Subsoil. Technically, the B horizon; roughly, the part of 
the solum below plow depth. 

Subsoiling. Breaking up a compact subsoil by pulling a 
special chisel through the soil. 

Substratum. The part of the soil below the solum. 

Subsurface layer. Technically, the A2 horizon. Generally 
refers to a leached horizon lighter in color and lower 
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in organic matter content than the overlying surface 
layer. 

Surface layer. The soil ordinarily moved in tillage, or its 
equivalent in uncultivated soil, ranging in depth from 
4 to 10 inches (10 to 25 centimeters). Frequently 
designated as the ‘‘plow layer,” or the ‘Ap horizon.” 

Taxadjuncts. Soils that cannot be classified in a series 
recognized in the classification system. Such soils 
are named for a series they strongly resemble and 
are designated as taxadjuncts to that series 
because they differ in ways too small to be of 
consequence in interpreting their use and behavior. 

Terrace. An embankment, or ridge, constructed on the 
contour or at a slight angle to the contour across 
sloping soils. The terrace intercepts surface runoff, 
so that water soaks into the soil or flows slowly to a 
prepared outlet. 

Terrace (geologic). An old alluvial plain, ordinarily flat or 
undulating, bordering a river, a lake, or the sea. 
Texture, soil. The relative proportions of sand, silt, and 
clay particles in a mass of soil. The basic textural 

classes, in order of increasing proportion of fine 
particles, are sand, loamy sand, sandy loam, loam, 
silt loam, silt, sandy clay loam, clay loam, silty clay 
loam, sandy clay, silty clay, and clay. The sand, 


loamy sand, and sandy loam classes may be further 
divided by specifying “coarse,” ‘‘fine,” or “very 
fine.” 

Thin layer (in tables). Otherwise suitable soil material is 
too thin for the specified use. 

Tilth, soil. The physical condition of the soil as related 
to tillage, seedbed preparation, seedling emergence, 
and root penetration. 

Topsoil. The upper part of the soil, which is the most 
favorable material for plant growth. it is ordinarily 
rich in organic matter and is used to topdress 
roadbanks, lawns, and land affected by mining. 

Upiand (geology). Land at a higher elevation, in general, 
than the alluvial plain or stream terrace; land above 
the lowlands along streams. 

Weathering. All physical and chemical changes 
produced by atmospheric agents in rocks or other 
deposits at or near the earth’s surface. These 
changes result in disintegration and decomposition 
of the material. 

Well graded. Refers to soil material consisting of coarse 
grained particles that are well distributed over a wide 
range in size or diameter. Such soil normally can be 
easily increased in density and bearing properties by 
compaction. This contrasts with poorly graded soil. 


Tables 
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TABLE 1.--TEMPERATURE AND PRECIPITATION 


[Data recorded in the period 1953-79 at Orangeburg, South Carolina] 
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It can be calculated by adding the 


* A growing degree day is a unit of heat available for plant growth. 
maximum and minimum daily temperatures, dividing the sum by 2, and subtracting the temperature below which 


growth is minimal for the principal crops in the area (50 


F). 
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TABLE 2.--FREEZE DATES IN SPRING AND FALL 


(Data recorded in the period 1953-79 
at Orangeburg, South Carolina] 


—_— 


| Temperature 

|—_-—---—__ 
Probability | 24° | 2% | 32 & 

I 


or lower j or lower } or lower 


Last freezing 
temperature 
in spring: 


1 year in 10 


later than-- March 10 April 1 April 11 


2 years in 10 


later than-- March 2 March 24 April 4 
5 years in 10 


later than-- February 13 March 8 March 24 


First freezing 
temperature 
in fall: 


1 year in 10 


earlier than~-- | November 16 October 24 


2 years in 10 


earlier than-- | November 23 October 29 


5 years in 10 


earlier than-- November 8 


TABLE 3.-~GROWING SEASON 
[Data recorded in the period 1953-79 
at Orangeburg, South Carolina] 


sh 


Daily minimum temperature 
during growing season 
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Probability | Higher Higher Higher 
than j than | than 

0. o. oO. 

24°F =| 28°F | 32 OF 

| ays | Days | Days 

9 years in 10 | 265 | 229 206 
8 years in 10 | 275 | 238 | 214 
S years in 10 | 295 | 256 | 228 
2 years in 10 | 315 | 274 | 243 
1 year in 10 325 | 284 250 
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TABLE 4.--ACREAGE AND PROPORTIONATE EXTENT OF THE SOILS 


Sewn k —_ aa 
Map | Soil name | Acres |Percent 


| 

AeB lattey sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes--~-------r---= SSS rae ae eee tre ee ee 10,850 | 1.5 
AeC pat ley sand, 6 to 10 percent slopeS~~ecr rrr nner nner nner nner mnnnnennnnnennnn 13,240 | 1.9 
AlA jAlbany sand, 0 to 2 percent slopeswreenerer nner n nnn n nnn nnn enor nnwow nnn 1,380 i 0.2 
ApB Alpin sand, 0 to 6 percent slopesccwcow---------= Tahene Saas Sa aaa 7,850 | 1.1 
ApC lalpin sand, 6 to 10 percent slopes---<---------— Steere nnaas= Sesser Redeocrseeseean= 620 H 0.1 
Bb {Bibb sandy loam, frequently flooded-~----------- menennnnnnn- waeeeeneene= weveenenne-! 14,420 | 220 
B1B Blanton sand, 0 to 6 percent slopes -mWn nnn nn rrr n nnn nnn nnn nn nnn nnn nnnnnnn secsesas> | 2,640 H 0.4 
B1C pelanton sand, 6 to 10 percent slopeSqqrn nn en nnn nnn nnn nnn nnn nn nnn n nnn aSa=s=s== | 900 | 0.1 
BoB (Bornean sand, 0 to 4 percent slopes 35,740 | 5.1 
By jByars loamernrnenennnnceee- lalate atatatae  lettttatatatatatatatatata at alae alate ala atetatatatatetaaatatata tetera 15,240 1 arp 
CdA jelarenden loamy sand, O to 2 percent slopesrercrnsenen nen en ner ener nena nnn nnn een nnn | 9,980 i 1.4 
Cx |Coxville sandy loam---------------enn-0--- meenennennn nena wennenennannn= es | 34,030 ! 478 
DaA jbothen loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes--------- Sscreesssqesrss = sneeceasares=s ----! 34,450 i 4.9 
DaB Dothan loamy sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes | 27,070 | 3:8 
Dn [Dunbar sandy loam---~--~----------------nnennn nen nnn nn nnn n enn nn nnn nen nena ns 1  "si280 ! 027 
DpA {Duplin loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes | 2,670 | og 
Eo jelloree loamy sand, frequently flooded<--9nncen nnn nn nn nnn nnn men wenn nn nnn ecwnnnn nnn 5,960 i 0.8 
FaA preceviile loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopeseqn-o- wn nnn nn nnn norm nnn nnn nnn nnn n nen nn | 6,270 1 io 
FaB peace is loamy sand, 2 to 6 percent slopeSsrrrm-se reer ener rn nnn enn nnn nn nnn nn nnn { 6,980 | 1.0 
FuB j Fuquay sand, 0 to 6 percent slopes------------- Saressres pales aaa aaa e ache ieee a Cra | 43,670 | 6.2 
GoA |Goldshere sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopeS-----<-s--<---eennH- mone nen nnn nnnn-n-----! 52,650 | 7.4 
Jo johns loamy Sand--Hneeors<s-sscosnces snr sassemsesecnaaacana=s= sence sesa=s a-------+| 4,530 | 0.6 
Js joe ton sandy loam, frequently flooded------nn-nennnn nnn nn nnn nnn nnew nn nnn nnn nnn an 30,430 4.3 
LeB jbucy loamy sand, 0 to 6 percent Slopesrrmnnn nnn nnn nnn nr nn nnn nnn nner enna nnn nnn | 14,660 | 2.1 
Lec j Lucy loamy sand, 6 to 10 percent slopesqrencerer nnn nnn nnn n nnn nn nnn nw nnn nn nw wenn en | 4,950 | 0.7 
Lm |2umMbee loamy sand--erereerenennnon= SOR a SaSes Sere Srer ese shor ler esnmerreraasSeaka saa | 2,000 H 0.3 
Lu jLumbee loamy sand, frequently flooded------------- ween eonsssescsssresessssssscs=—o= | 15,040 H 2.1 
Ly jLynchburg fine sandy loamqq---------e-------- ceerosasr sa: eeneresescsce sess wecennnnee! 34,380 | 4.9 
Mo pecuecs fine sandy loam, frequently flooded-------~- Seeceesannnsrasssss nn 35,090 | 5.0 
NeB jNeeses loamy sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes---------- Samaanens sora Sala at eles at! sone 11,520 | 1.6 
NeC jReeses loamy sand, 6 to 10 percent slopeSqr-nnrn nnn nnn nn nnn nna eseeseesrasassecse<> | 18,920 1 2at7 
NeD jNeeses loamy sand, 10 to 15 percent SlopeS--rrn nnn wn n nnn rn nnn ren nen nn nenncne | 950 | 0.1 
NoA jNoboco loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent Slopesmonwn nnn nnn nnn rrr ren nnn nnn nnn rnc erence n | 42,760 { 6.0 
NoB pNaboce loamy sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes---------- Sa RSS eR me me | 15,860 | 2.2 
OcA poctiis loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes-=-----<--- ne=esteassc== Sececee= Sestescebeee 8,930 { 1.3 
OrA jorangeburd loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes-----------<<------ Seoeroserseseses-< | 13,770 H 1.9 
OrB jcrangeburg loamy sand, 2 to 6 percent slopesrnrmnn msn net r nnn nnn seen nn nn nnnnn a a aac H 11,360 H 1.6 
Orc jOrangeburg loamy sand, 6 to 10 percent slopes H 2,260 { 0.3 
Pa jpontege fine sandy loaMqrere nnn n nnn nn nnn nen nnn nnn meen nnn nnn nn ree ne enn nn nme 3,660 H 0.5 
Ph jpeanen loamy sand------- Seesscesese== a aa aa a aaa a lagi 5,650 | 0.8 
Ra jreins sandy loam=-------- eee oee<=S-SsS— Soesessones: 43,510 H 6.2 
RmB jRimint sand, 0 to 4 percent slopes-----------<=--- = 310 | * 
Sa jStallings loamy Sandorrerr mmr nmr enn nner nner nnn nn nnn enn ennnn nanan one eerennensanaann 6,800 H 1.0 
TrB jTroup sand, 0 to 6 percent S]OpeSr rw nnn nena n nnn nn nnn nnn nnn ne ne nnn nnn nner ntecen= 35,100 | 5.0 
Trc jrzoup sand, 6 to 10 percent slopes w-r--nnn nn nn nnn nnn nnn nn nn nnn nnn nnn nnn nn neenen 6,000 | 0.9 
Ud jUdorthents, loamy-----~-------------nn ane nnn nnn mmmnnnncnnnnn ce nnnnnnnnnnnnnee nate 2,900 | 0.4 

jiater aaa aaa a ec aaa i ai 3,770 | 0.5 

Total------ weeneceee ween nnn nen mene nn nnn n en nnn enn en nnn ee nee nnn nen nene | 707 ,000 100.0 


* Less than 0.1 percent. 
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TABLE 5.--LAND CAPABILITY CLASSES AND YIELDS PER ACRE OF CROPS AND PASTURE 


Orangeburg County, South Carolina 
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See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 5.--LAND CAPABILITY CLASSES AND YIELDS PER ACRE OF CROPS AND PASTURE--Continued 
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30 
42 
45 
25 
20 
45 
45 
30 
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30 
40 
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30 
50 


Soybeans 


Map symbol and 
soil name 


Fuquay 
Goheonn--n-eee-- 
Goldsboro 
Johns 
Johnston 
Lucy 
Linn - << enw o nee 
Lumbee 
Lure rene nen 
Lumbee 
Lyeeeenrenceescee 
Lynchburg 
Mocecceeerenenn- 
Mouzon 
NeBow one ccenn-- 
Neeses 
NeCo-seesenmnnnn 
Neeses 
NeDen--eeen----- 
Neeses 
NoAeoosecescese= 
Noboco 
NoBuweseccescen= 
Noboco 
Ochwseene ne nnnnn 
Ocilla 
OrArenrecesnces= 
Orangeburg 
OrBeonenoen----- 
Orangeburg 
OrCen----------- 
Orangeburg 
Parnncornesecenn= 
Pantego 


Fo Oy 


Jgrresecsccscce= 
LeBeeree-------- 
Lucy 


Joreeenennnn---= 


FuB=-----------= 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 5.--LAND CAPABILITY CLASSES AND YIELDS PER ACRE OF CROPS AND PASTURE--Continued 
SSS ae ee ee ee 


Map symbol and Land | | | Improved 
soil name capability, Soybeans Corn Wheat Cotton lint! Grass hay |Bahiagrass , bermuda- 
| 1 l 1 t ! i { ides 
Tons Al A 
| a ee ee ee ee 
Serene | Il Iw | 30 | 75 | = | eee 06 | 6.0 | os 
Pelham 
| l { { | l { 1 
Rareweecnnee- --| IIIw | 40 110 | ae 450 ae | 10.0 | =e 
Rains 
| | | \ \ | | | 
cdosescuscce .| l ati Paes | ee eoe a | etl eset 
or ee I | | | | | 
Rimini 
: | | | | | | | 
Sa-------------- l im 4! 35 | 100 | sea 550 | aan: | tee ae 
Satta | EM 
TrB------------- | IIIs 25 | 60 | = 500 | 4.0 | 7.2 | 7.5 
Tr 
we | | ! | | | | | 
TrC-------=----- vs | --- | --- | eer ae 3.0 | 5.0 | 6.5 
Troup | { l | { { { { 
a ce oe ee ee ee 
Ud. 
| | i \ | | | | 
| { ! i { | I 


Udorthents | 


* Animal-unit-month: The amount of forage or feed required to feed one animal unit (one cow, one horse, one 
mule, five sheep, or five goats) for 30 days. 
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TABLE 6.--CAPABILITY CLASSES AND SUBCLASSES 


[Miscellaneous areas are excluded. Absence of an 
entry indicates no acreage] 


yuasoz Management concerns (Subclass) 
Class | Total } | | OL 
acreage | Erosion | Wetness | problem 


| | i] 
| | | { 
I | 97,250| --- | --- | --- 
II | 271,630 61,270 116 ,290 94,070 
m11 | 179,460! 11,520 | 114,400 | 53,540 
| | | | 
Iv | 49,170| 21,180 | bss 27,990 
v | 14,420! --- | 14,420 | aed 
jp. eee ieee | 
VI | 57,970! 950 | 56,090 | 930 
VII | 30,430] wis | 30,430 | oe 
| | i | 
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TABLE 7.--WOODLAND MANAGEMENT AND PRODUCTIVITY 


(Only the soils suitable for production of commercial trees are listed. Absence of an entry indicates 
that information was not available] 


| Management concerns otential productivi 
Map symbol and j | p- i | | | | | 
soil name jErosion | ment joeedl tag) Wind- | Common trees jSite jprodues Trees to 
poazard | Lite er cet? | throw | jandex tivity | plant 
tion it hazard class* 
t | | { | { | 
AeB, AeC-------- {slight |Moderate|Moderate|~-------|Slash pine----~------ | 70 | 114 |nongleat pine. 
Alley } | | | jbenaieat pine------- j 60 | 57 
AlAa--eeeeennne=!Siight IModerate |Moderate!s1ight \noblolly pine------=! 95 H 129 lLoblelly pine. 
Albany | | {slash pine--=--~----| 85 | 157 
| | jpongiest piness=sor=) 80 i 100 | 
ApB, ApC--~----- |siight INoderate [Moderate |s1 ight | 85 | 114 ltongleat pine, 
Alpin | | | } | 90 j 157 | loblolly pine. 
70 86 
i a ee] 
| Blackjack oak==-----| mea teal | 
| | | poluejack Beare istacaed | ee | 
Bb-w=----------= Istight severe !severe !siight |!nobiolly pine------- | 90! 129 !nastern 
{ | | { I | I i 
Bibb jSweetqum Gad taal | 90 | 100 | cottonwood, 
| | | jfater 0ak----nnn~ a= 90 86 loblolly pine, 
} { j j jBiackgum Proerssserr= ae ae | pie kal. ; 
w~poplar. 
| | | | | i; | pases: 

BIB, B1C--------!siight |Moderate!moderate!siignht {sash pine----------! 90! 157 !nebiolly pine, 
Blanton | | H | lnoblolly pine-------| 80 H 114 | longleaf pine. 
ltongleat pine-------| 70 86 | 
| | j j jpihelack Oak-----<-— i ose j oe | 
| | | lees each eolcesd eo.) 
| | | | jeouthern red cet eas | pais 
| | fe er ay eres Oeeaciaia| 
BOBr nnn n-ne |siight |Moderate|Moderate|s1ight {Loblolly pine----~-- 86 | 129 |Lob1el1y pine, 
Bonneau | | | oe ba ac 75 | 86 } longleaf pine. 

@ oak--ee-----= --- caer 
Pf ff apt 2 | 
By----==2----==-Isiignt |severe {severe !siignt !toptotly pine-------! 95! 129 !nopietiy pine, 
Byars | | | | Isweetqun--~- [ooo= ae | 90 | 100 | American 
} | preter tupelo-------- | 90 { 143 } sycamore, 
| i | | ones pine---------- | 92 172 | 
| } | | jneper Oakernrn---0--- 90 } 86 | 
CaA-------------Isiight !Moderate!siignt |siignt |nopio1ly pine-------! 90! 129 !toplotly pine, 
Clarendon \ | | {stash pine--------~-| 90 | 157 | American 
} i H j [oweetaun Si erate eat 85 | 86 | sycamore, 
| i | j j | | j yellow-poplar, 
a ae ee ee oe On as 
Cxree re nennncne- Isiight Isevere \Moderate!== eooee ~lnoplolly pine------- H 90 H 129 I Loblolly pine. 
Coxville H H | { lnongleaf pine------- oi tener 
| | l { \Sueetgunee---ee----~| oo | | 
Re ores eed ee 
j | | | juater Shere | aace Weer 
j } | jWillow oak------ eas ane IESOEE| 
Water tupelo----- Sat reee —— 
| | \ | es een (eee 
| | | | dickoep se eee eae bsers 
i Ce a ae ae 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 7.--WOODLAND MANAGEMENT AND PRODUCTIVITY--Cont inued 
| Management concerns i Potential productivit | 
Map symbol and | | p- | | | j | | 
soil name jErosion | ment jSeedling, Wind- | Common trees jeite qeredues | Trees to 
jneeard | limita~(mortal~ | throw j j index tivity | plant 
tion ity hazard pelass* 
{ 1 ! | | | i | 
DaA, DaB-------- slight {slight |siight {slight Isiash pine---------- 92 | 172 |Lob1011y pine, 
Dothan | | | | jonglest pine------- j 84 114 | longleaf pine. 
| | } jiablolly Pag sre si 88 } 129 | 
Dn-nn nee e ro nen Istight Moderate |Moderate| Sedeees< {Loblolly pine------- | 90 | 129 |noblolly pine, 
Dunbar | j | | jSlash pineree---+--- | 85 | 157 | sweetgum, 
Longleaf pine------- 70 86 yellow-poplar. 
| i | fanpestonee ee [ogeenees'| 
| | | {Water tupelo--- | iia | ace | 
j | | | j ellow-poplar Hoesa=— plore ae y 
Sweetqum--e--e-e---= 30 100 
| { l | | | | | 
DpA-n=-re=nenn--/51 ight |Moderate|Moderate| woneee- | 30 129 |Lob1ol1y pine, 
Duplin 90 157 yellow-poplar, 
| { | { | Boe Pe esty | agerican 
a oe J] S| shee, 
=< ss sweet . 
Zo oe oe et ae 
100 114 
| | | i l | { { 

Eo------ sreste-- [slight |severe |severe [sight Isveetqun=-=---------| == | ia {Sweet gun, 
Elloree Yellow-poplares-c-e=; --- --- yellow-poplar. 
ee eee Poo = | 

Wat la aa ae ined ages 
| | | | eee na po | | 
FaA, FaBeo------(S1ight slight Istight ae Iuobtolly pine------- 82 | 114 | Loblolly pine. 
Faceville | j j jSiash piner--------- | 80 | 143 | 
| | | jwongieas pinewsec--=| 65 | 72 | 
FuB=~-=-==---n={S1ight |Moderate|Moderate| seecse ~-(Leblolly pine-------| 83 114 Itongleaf pine, 
Fuquay | | | | jLongleat Pinesseen==| 67 | 72 | loblolly pine. 
Golkacebekadncese {slight Iuoderate|Siight |--------|Loblolly pine-------| 90 | 129 |Lobioity pine, 
Goldsboro | | | | potash Bier 93 | 172 | yellow-poplar, 
| } jeanglear pine------- | 77 j 100 American 
| | | | powee (gum Seer esa sSesa | 90 | 100 sycamore, 
j | | } jeouthern red oak=--" | = | ene j sweetgqum. 
White oak----------- Stated oor 
| | |! lwater Oak errsrrene- | one <= | 
Red maplecerccesesee| con Steed 
| | | | Neat ‘| | 
Doren nnn nn anna e- Isiight |Moderate|siignt eens |Lobiolty pine------- 86 | 129 |Loblol ly pine. 
Johns j } | | joweetgum peeecesse=ss | 90 | 100 | 
| | | | jStash pine---~------- | 86 | 157 | 
Jgececeecese ~---/s1ight |Severe \severe | Seca s == gater tupelo-------- o-- --- |Baldcypress, 
Johns ton | | j j joven a ea aa | sae | sas | American 
| | | jHater Oakae-a-<eee= } nie | oases | sycamore, 
j | j } jzond pine--- | —— | -—- | sweetgum, 
| | | jbaldeypress Sam iene j ene | <== | green ash. 
Leck, LeC-----+~~ |siight {Moderate |Moderate|S1ight Isiash pinerc<=----==- B4 | 157 stash pine, 
Lucy j | jrongles® pine------- | 70 | 86 | longleaf pine, 
| | jbeblolly pine------ "| 80 j 114 | loblolly pine. 
i) i 1 ' i) ' 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 7.--WOODLAND MANAGEMENT AND PRODUCTIVITY=-Continued 


ment |seed1 ing! 


| SE | concerns Potential productivity | 
| | 
| 


soil name Erosion } Wind- Common trees joite |Produc- | Trees to 
jueeard limita-|nortal- i throw j jondex Eavity | plant 
} tion ity hazard jclass* { 
| | i | | | { | 
Lm, Lur--------|Slight |severe \severe | wecenn-- Loblolly pine-------| 94 129 Loblolly pine, 
Lumbee | | j | jSiash piner-s----<- "| 91 | 172 | water tupelo, 
} | | } j bend pine----------- | <== | === | sweetgum. 
} } i | jeeree tupelo--<<---- } =e2 j === } 
| | be han ere eee il 
| | Pe eke raya one al 
Ly-eneeeneeene= ~|siignt IMo derate|Slight Istight Istash pine---=------ | 91 172 | Loblolly pine, 
Lynchburg | } | i j Loblolly pines------ | 86 j 129 j American 
| | j Longleaf pine-~----- 74 | 86 | sycamore, 
H H Yellow-poplare~---<-- 92 86 sweetgum, 
I { | H ISweetqum Ssso=355S5-= | 90 | 100 | yellow-poplar. 
| | | | lSouthern red oak----| wnm | a. | 
i Od secs ed ee 
Blackgqumerecerrren-) en are 
| ! | 1 I | | i 
Mown en nnn nnn nme - lsiight |severe |severe |stight |Sweetqun=---------=-| 100 143 |Sweetqum, water 
Mouzon | { | | [tater PON macy Ceasanr| oak. 
Baldcypress---“se+re*, «<0 == 
| | | { | | i | 
| { jn tupelo---9---- | o-> | =< | 
| | | | yrond pineq-- nnn een | 75 | ss2 
NeB, NeC, NeD---|Moderate |siight {slight |Moderate|Loblol1y pine------- | 75 100 tobiolly pine, 
Neeses | | j | jhongleat ama | 65 | 72 | longleaf pine. 
NoA, NoB----- ~--|siight Isiight slight Isiight Itoblo11y pine-------| 90 129 Inoblolly pine, 
Noboco Longleaf pine------- 80 100 American 
| | H {southern red oak----| one | <--- sycamore, 
| | | poeee tum Saetee se "| wack Seren, sweetgum,. 
OcA=--=----==-== Isiight {Moderate |Moderate| -------~| Loblolly pine------- | 85 | 114 {Loblolly pine. 
Ocilla Slash pine---e---- e-, 90 157 
| |tongleaf pine-------| 17 | 100 | 
OrA, OrB, OrC---!siight I'siignt !siignt |-------- ‘eater pine-------! go! 114 !toblolly pine, 
{ I | i | | t 
Orangeburg | | | j feusee pine---+---- a] 86 | 157 } longleaf pine. 
} | i | phenglent pine------- { 77 } 100 | 
Paccrnennneennn- |stight |Severe Isevere |--------| Loblolly pine------- | 95 | 143 |Loblolly pine, 
Pantego | | | | [eteee pine---------- | 95 | 172 | sweetgum, 
| j | } jrond pines----ee=---) 73 57 | American 
Bald See es “ o== sycamore, 
| | | | |water tupelo-- o-- =-=< | water tupelo. 
Water oak----- ==s on 
! | |iillow oak | n= | 2s> | 
Blackgum------*----- oo a= 
| | | | loweet. { { | 
QU nnn nnn ies <2 
| | | |Rea Maplenw--n-nnn-—— soe | sce 
0 et a anlar aaa Isiight Isevere |severe | Sesame |stash pine------- “| 90 | 157 | Loblolly pine. 
Pelhan j | | | juoplolty pine----e"=| 90 j 129 | 
j | { | juongieae pinene se | 80 | 100 | 
| | joweetoue ee ad 80 j 86 | 
j | | | jplackqum Hae e en neeann j 80 | 114 | 
| | | Water oak----------- | 80 | 72 | 
t ' ' i] 1 ! ‘ 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 7,--WOODLAND MANAGEMENT AND PRODUCTIVITY--Continued 


Management concerns Potential productivity T 
Map symbol and | | Equip- | | j j | 
soil name jbrosicn j ment jocedi ing, Wind- | Common trees jones produc: Trees to 
phazerd | limitaéjmortal- | throw | jtndex| Civ ity. } plant 
} tion ity hazard pelnas® 
| | | | | { { | 
Racers secrrn--- Istight |severe |severe |-------=|Loblol ly pine------- | 94 | 143 loblolly pine, 
Rains | j | jotase pine----+------ | 91 | 172 | sweetgum, 
Sweet gume-e---= weeen) §690 100 American 
| | | | [ae Ie eecemere: 
| | | { | | | | 
| | | { { i { | 
RmBoon- one slight |severe |severe {Slight {Loblolly pine------- | 65 ! 86 lnongleat pine, 
Rimini | | | | joresd pine---------- | 65 | 114 | sand pine. 
| } } j jbongieat pine------- | 55 | 43 | 
Sarecose-teeesee Isiight Moderate |S1ight |--- waeee Loblolly pine------ -| 79 | 14 lnoblolly pine, 
Stallings | | | | jotesn pine---------- j tale | a= | yellow poplar, 
| | j plondi eae pine------- | reais con j American 
| | j jofect gum ereesssseoen | fiat | ec | sycamore, 
Yellow poplar------+-) --- _—_— sweetgum. 
| | | | Waban care ease pa | Re | 
| | | \ | | | | 
TrB, TrC-----<-- |Slight {slight IModerate|Slight |1ob1ol 1y pine~----~- 82 | 114 |nobtol1y pine, 
Troup | | } | joongiess pine------- | 74 | 86 | longleaf pine. 
va. a re er: Cr a ae 
Udorthents 
| | | { i | { i 


* Productivity class is the yield in cubic feet per acre per year calculated at the age of 
culmination of mean annual increment for fully stocked natural stands. 
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TABLE 8.--RECREATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 


[Some terms that describe restrictive soil features are defined in the Glossary. See text for definitions 
of "slight," "moderate," and "severe." Absence of an entry indicates that the soil was not rated] 


Sg eG ee Ne ee a ae ey Ce NE Se Se 


Camp areas | 


Map symbol and Picnic areas 
soil name 


percs slowly. 


i Playgrounds 


percs slowly. 


|Paths and trails 


| Golf fairways 
| 


| | 
AeBreneeen--- ---------|severe: \Severe: Severe: Iseveres | Moderate: 
{ { i { 
Ailey j too sandy. | too sandy. too sandy. | too sandy. droughty. 
ReC~-n nnn nnn n= ~---|Severe: |severe: Severe: Isevere: Moderate: 
Ailey too sandy. j too sandy. slope, | too sandy. | slope, 
| too sandy. | | droughty. 
AlAcwe ween eccner nnn -- |severe: Isevere: Severe: |Severe: |severe: 
Albany | wetness. { too sandy. too sandy, } too sandy. | droughty. 
| wetness. | | 
ApBe~wne nnn ne eenneen- |severe: |severes Severe: Isevere: |severe: 
Alpin | too sandy. | too sandy. too sandy. | too sandy. droughty, 
too sandy. 
| | l | 
ApCo- nnn nn nen ee enn nen |severe: |severe: Severe: Isevere: |Severe: 
Alpin too sandy. too sandy. too sandy, too sandy. aroughty, 
{ | | { 
| | slope. too sandy. 
Bbhooeseee nnn wowceecee Isevere: Isevere: Severe: |severe: Isevere: 
Bibb flooding, | wetness, wetness. wetness. wetness, 
tness. flooding. 
as | | 
BI Bann nnn nnn nen nnn |severe: |severe: Severe: |severe: Isevere: 
Blanton | too sandy. | too sandy. too sandy. | too sandy. | droughty. 
BlC or nn een nnn nn |severe: |severes Severe: |severe: |severe: 
Blanton | too sandy. | too sandy. slope, too sandy. } droughty. 
j | too sandy. | j 
BoB------~ <caceceeesen Severe: |severe: Severe: |Severe: lModerate: 
Bonneau | too sandy. | too sandy. too sandy. too sandy. | droughty, 
too sandy. 
1 { | i 
RycsrseSe-s<ssecseces= |severe: |severe: Severe: |Severe: |severe: 
Byars | ponding. j ponding. ponding. | ponding. | ponding. 
Cdiseseeeecnssas-Hse< \Moderate: lNoderate: Moderate: |stight alah -----!Noderate: 
Clarendon j wetness. | wetness. small stones. droughty. 
Cxesen- eaceneesmecaae- |Severe: |severe: \Severe: |severes |severe: 
Coxville \ wetness. | wetness. wetness. | wetness. wetness. 
DaA--------- apbacessac |stight wenn neeeee Istight- ooeeeesse Slight--------- |s1ight Laserece Moderate: 
Dothan droughty. 
fecarg 
DaB-sseoseesateseese= Isa ight---------- | Slight-----~-=-- \Moderate: | Slight--------- Moderate : 
Dothan | slope. droughty. 
Dineen eeene Setatatatabaateted Moderate: |woderate: Severe: |Moderate: IModerate: 
Dunbar j wetness. | wetness, wetness. | wetness. | wetness. 
| percs slowly. | | 
DpAernn nnn nme n enn nen= Moderate: |Moderate: Moderate: Isiight C atehetatatented Is1ight. 
Duplin wetness, | wetness, wetness, | 
| | 


percs slowly. 
i} 
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TABLE 8.~-RECREATIONAL DEVELOPMENT--Continued 


SS ee 
Map symbol and | Camp areas | Picnic areas | Playgrounds {Paths and trails| Golf fairways 
soil name | | 


rc 
| | 


percs slowly. 


| | 
Eqrarescescsscessscen- Isevere: |severe: Isevere: |Severe: |severe: 
Elloree | flooding, wetness. | wetness. | wetness. | wetness. 
| wetness. | | | | 
Fah------------------- Islight---------- Isiight--------- -|stight---------- Islight---------- Isiight. 
reaiiiie H : | ; i 2 | i i 
| | { { | 
PabawSenseneCereceeree Isiight peetesen= Isiight eeeaceees | Moderate: stight Beene |stight. 
Faceville slope. 
| \ | { l 
FuBr ron aan ne nen --|severe: |Severes |severe: |Severe: Moderate: 
Fuqua too sandy. too sandy. too sandy. too sandy. droughty, 
ial | | | | | too sandy. 
Glseweeecsancecade es Moderate: Moderate: Moderate: {slight sae |slight. 
Goldsboro | wetness. | wetness. wetness. | | 
Jornar- ei nm ali ---|Moderate: Moderate: Moderate: Moderate: |Moderate: 
Johns | wetness. | wetness. | wetness. | wetness. | wetness, 
droughty. 
| { | | | 
JSr mmr r rrr rr renner nnn |severe: |severe: |severe: |Severe: |severes 
Johnston flooding, ponding. ponding, ponding. ponding, 
i { | { | 
| ponding. | | flooding. | | flooding. 
LeBrnwnnneeerecernn -----lsright SteSStaces Istight aerecsrn Ss lModerate: Isiight cialis sta oars \Moderate: 
Lucy | | | slope. | droughty. 
LeCnnn nnn nen ennncnnnn= IModerate: \Moderate: ISevere: \s1ight----------!oderate: 
i { 1 | I 
Lucy | slope. | slope. } slope. | | droughty , 
slope. 
| { i { | 
Lm------ men ao ae em em cw wet ----|severe: lSevere: Ise vere: lSevere: ISevere: 
| { y { | 
Lumbee | flooding, | wetness. | wetness. | wetness. | wetness, 
wetness. 
i | | | I 
Liedsssesescesessss=== I Severe: lsevere: lSevere: \Severe: \severe: 
| { { | { 
Lumbee flooding, wetness. wetness, wetness. wetness, 
| wetness. | | flooding. | | flooding. 
eitecteeecttctuesee | : | : | & | ‘ | ; 
Ly jpevere: jpeveree pe vere: [oeveEe: jeerere: 
Lynchburg | wetness. | wetness. wetness. wetness. | wetness. 
Moses coerce ennnesssse= |severes Isevere: |severe: |severe: |severe: 
Mouzon wetness, wetness. wetness, wetness. wetness, 
| flooding. | | flooding. | | flooding. 
| { | | | 
N@Brw renner anne \Moderate: Moderate: Moderate: |stight aon | Moderate: 
Neeses | percs slowly. | percs slowly. } slope, | | droughty. 
| | | 
NeC, NeD-----~-------- \Moderate: \Moderate: l Severe: ls1ight----------!moderate: 
{ | | { I 
Neeses | percs slowly, | percs slowly, | slope. | j droughty, 
slope. slope. slope. 
| | | | 
floksna seen coed one |siight wanna eee ee |stight weeeeneeee {Slight een ae siight wensenisce |Moderate: 
Noboco droughty. 
| | | | | 
NoB---=--------------- Islight---==----- Isiight---------- Moderate: \stight---------- Moderate: 
Noboco | | | slope. } | droughty. 
i] 
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TABLE 8.--RECREATIONAL DEVELOPMENT=~-Continued 


Map symbol and | 
soil name | 


Ochss=-Scss-scesa<<<~= |Moderate: 
Ocilla | wetness, 
| too sandy. 
Or. rnccnennecennnneren|S1ighton <srcco 
Orangeburg | 
OrBeon en re ween nen= ~---|siignt--- lee ai se! 
Orangeburg | 
OrOrnraaSeacseeasosens Moderate: 
Orangeburg | slope. 
Parceesneneo-nnn---~--|Severe: 
Pantego | wetness. 
Phasessasse-5 inesens ~--|Severe: 
Pelham | wetness. 
Raccennsnn cree nncnnn=- |Severe: 
Rains | wetness. 
RmB----- ~oeccncoennne| Severe: 
Rimini | too sandy. 
Saree smerescorcenesen= |woderate: 
Stallings | wetness. 
TrB------ Sense Sosene a= |severe: 
Troup too sandy. 
TrCwneenn--= Seceeea a= |Severe: 
Troup | too sandy. 
| 
Ud | 
Udorthents. | 


Camp areas 


| 
| 
i 
I 
| 
| 
| 


Picnic areas 


Moderate: 
wetness, 
too sandy. 


Slight----- 


vere: 
etness. 


=o 


Moderate: 
wetness. 


evere: 
too sandy. 


Severe: 
too sandy. 


| Playgrounds 


Moderate: 
| wetness, 
| too sandy. 


|s1ight eoennneee- 


| 
Moderate: 
slope. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


vere: 
etness. 


=o 


Severe: 
too sandy. 


wetness. 


evere: 
too sandy. 


Severe: 
slope, 
too sandy. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
] 
| 
| 
| 
I 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
|voderate: 
| 
l 
I 
{ 
{ 
1 
1 
{ 
| 
{ 
| 


\paths and trails 


|Moderate: 
| wetness, 
| too sandy. 


|S1ight------=-~- 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


evere: 
too sandy. 


Moderate: 
wetness. 


vere: 
oo sandy. 


to 


vere: 
oo sandy. 


to 
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| Golf fairways 
| 


I 
Moderate: 
j wetness, 
j droughty. 
| 

| 

{ 


|Moderate: 
H slope. 


lSevere: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
droughty. 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

{Mo derate: 
| wetness, 
|Moderate: 
| droughty. 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Moderate: 
droughty, 
slope. 
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TABLE 9.--WILDLIFE HABITAT 


[See text for definitions of "good," "fair," "poor," and “very poor." Absence of an entry indicates that the 
soil was not rated] 


| Potential for habitat elements protential as habitat for-- 


Map symbol and 


soil name | Grain Icrasses | herba- |Harawood| Conif- |Wet and {shallow lopentand| Woodland Wet 1and 
jand seed) and j ceous | trees } erous | plants i water jWildlife wildlife wildlife 
crops _, lequmes lants lants areas 
| | | | | | | | | | 
1 \-) > latent ahadatatatetetetaieatel |Poor Pair |Fair |Poor |Poor |Poor Ivery Pair |Poor Ivery 
Ailey poor. poor. 
| | | | | | | I | | 
AeC---------------- |Poor |Poor lrasr |Poor |Poor Ivery Ivery lratr |Poor very 
Ailey | | | | | poor. j poor. | poor. 
AlA-----+---------- Pair lrair lrair lrair lrair lrair | Poor lrair lrair lPoor. 
bany { { | | 
| i | | | | l | | | 
ApB, ApC------- ----|Poor |Fatr {Pair | Poor [Paty |very Ivery Pair Fair |very 
Alpin poor. poor. poor. 
| | I | | | | | { | 
Bb----- fais ele ei Poor pair lrair lPair lPair IGood \Gooa lrair lpair IGood. 
Bins | | | 
| { | i l | | { { | 
B1B, B1C-~--------- |Poor lpaiz lrair [Fair lratr Ivery Ivery lrair Irate Ivery 
Blanton poor. poor. poor. 
| | | | i | | | | | 
BoB-------- w---+---!Good IGood |Gooa |Gooa | Good | Poor lPoor |Gooa Good Poor. 
ae i | { | | | 
| | | | I | | | | | 
Byr none nnn nnn nen Pair |Gooa IGooa |cooa |Gooa |Poor |Gooa |Gooa |cooa Fair. 
Byars 
? | | | | | | | | | 
Cann nnn nnn nnn nnn= IGood lGooa | Good | Gooa \Gooa Poor | Poor \Gooa lGood | Poor. 
eiarenaes | i | 
| | | | | 1 | | | { 
Cxencnennnn- sn ae mee lGooa Good \Gooa IGooa lGooa | Poor lrair | Good lGooa | Poor. 
teenie | | | | | | | | | 
| { | | | | | | | | 
DaA, DaBe---------- |Gooa |Gooa |Gooa |Sood |Gooa |Very |very |Gooa |Gooa very 
Dothan | j | | | poor. | poor. | | j poor. 
Diias8S<SS<<-e=Ss55 Good \Good IGood lGooa Good | Poor lrair Good lGooa lPoor. 
Oiebes | | | | | | | | | 
{ | | | i | | i | | 
DpAr---ecesee wen---| Good lGooa \Gooa \Gooa Good | Poor Ipoor \Gooa | Gooa lpoor. 
Duplin { { | | | ! i { | i 
| | | { | | | | { ! 
Eogwreasssceeas------ | Poor lpair lrair lPair lrair | Gooa lGooa lrair lrair Good. 
Ciidecs | | | | | | | | | 
| | | | | | | | 1 | 
Fal-nneconennnna-=-| Good |Gooa |cooa |Gooa |cooa |Poor |Very |Good |cooa Ivery 
Faceville i | | | | | j poor. | | | poor. 
FaBen-------------- |Gooa | Good Good |Gooa |Good |Very |Very |Gooa |Gooa lVery 
Faceville | j | | j | poor. | poor. | | | poor. 
FuBsesss<sSc-sS=ss2 Fair Fair |Gooa |Fair Fair |Poor |very |Good Fair Very 
Fuquay poor. poor. 
i | | | | | | ! { | 
GoAqq-e-nnnnnn- nn = | Good lGooa lGooa Good lGood | Poor | Poor Good |Gooa {Poor. 
erigeboka | | | | | | | 
I | | I | | | I | | 
JOrHEaSAsesencenne |Pair |Gooa |Gooa |Gooa Icooa |Poor \very \Gooa |Gooa lVery 
Johns poor. | i poor. 
| | | I | | | | i i 
' i) ] i} f] ! i] 1 ' 
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TABLE, 9.--WILDLIFE HABITAT--Continued 
Y Potential for habitat elements Tpotential as habitat for-- 


Map symbol and T T Wild | T i T T T 
| 


soil name Grain lcrasses H herba- lHarawooa! Conif- \wet lana IShallow lopeniana! Woodiana!l wet lana 
| | | | | { | I | 
jane. seed| and ceous | trees | erous | plants | water prildiite wildlife witaiste 
crops jegumes plants } plants areas } 
| t | { i { 1 | | | 
JS rwrn eens ennecrnn= very |Poor |Poor |Poor |Poor |Gooa |Gooa |Poor |Poor |Good. 
Johnston oor. 
_ eg | | | | | | | | | 
LeBeerennesrrre nnn \poor lpair | Good \Gooa lGood l poor lvery lrair \Good lVery 
Lucy | | | | | |! | poor. |! | | poor. 
LeCennnnennrn- -----| Poor pair |Gooa {Good |cooa \very |Very Fair |Gooa Very 
Lucy | i | | | j poor. | poor. | | | poor. 
Lnen---annn nnn nan lpair coca {'Good |'Gooa '!cooa |!poor !rair |'cooa  |aooa Poor. 
ae eee eee 
Lue---- Sasesee -----|Poor \rair lrair lpair lrair \Gooa \rair \rair lrair lpair. 
es eae SiG Sn eee Se SO (er 
Lyctcrrccecccccc rns lratr |cooa |Gooa |Good IGooa lpair lrair |Gooa |Gooa Fair. 
Lynchbur: 
ane ce | | | | | | | | | 
Mower neescsrnnn enn very \Very Ivery lratr pair Good |cood Ivery |Poor |cood. 
Mouzon j poor. poor. | poor. | | | poor. | 
NeB, NeC, NeD------|Fair Pair |Gooa lrair Fair Very Ivery Pair |cooa Ivery 
Neeses poor. poor. poor. 
| | | | | | | | | { 
NoA------------ ----|Good |Good |Gooa |Good |cood very |very |Gooa |Good |very 
Noboco | | j | poor. | poor. | | poor. 
NoOBewe ne rern nnn nnn |Gooa |Gooa |Gooa |cooa |Gooa Ivery Ivery |cooa |Gooa \very 
Noboco poor. poor. poor. 
| | | | | | | l | | 
aa Pair pair |Gooa Fair |Gooa Fair Fair lrair {Good Fair. 
cilla 
| | | { | | | | | | 
OrA, OrBeerer<---- |Gooa |Gooa |Gooa |Gooa |Good |Poor Ivery |Gooa |Good |Very 
Orangeburg | | poor. | | poor. 
OrCasaceeersssseser Fair |cooa |Gooa |Good \Gooa \very |very |Gooa |Good \very 
Orangeburg | | | j j poor. | poor. | j | poor. 
Pasar esesssceeease= Pair |Gooa |Good |Gooa |Gooa | Poor \Fair |Gooa |Gooa | Poor. 
Pantego 
| | | | | | | 
Pher-=> abo aac |Poor Fair |pasx Fair |Fair lpatr Fair Fair paix lpair. 
Pelham 
| | | | | | | i | | 
Rascssnesssssssss=> |Fair |rair lrair |cooa |Gooa |Gooa |Gooa lrair |cooa | Good. 
Rains 
| { | | | l | | { | 
RuBsssers<-F9s3 25> Ivery ery |Poor |Poor |Poor \very \very \Very |Poor very 
Rimini | poor. | poor. | | | | poor. | poor. | poor. | | poor. 
oe Stcreceessensss= lrair {Good |Gooa |Good |Good lpair pair |Gooa |Gooa lrair. 
tallings 
z | | | | | | | | | 
Tr, TrO-<ss+------ | Poor Pair pair |Poor |Poor very Very pair |Poor Ivery 
Troup j | | | poor. | poor. } j | poor. 
Ud. | | { l { | | | | | 
Udorthents | | | | | H | | | 
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TABLE 10.--BUILDING SITE DEVELOPMENT 


[Some terms that describe restrictive soil features are defined in the Glossary. 


"slight," "moderate," and "severe." 


Soil Survey 


See text for definitions of 


Absence of an entry indicates that the soil was not rated. 


The 


information in this table indicates the dominant soil condition; it does not eliminate the need for onsite 


RPP ee | NG Pe ee a a ee ge ee a eee a Ne ee ee ee 


investigation] 
Map symbol and | Shallow Dwellings 
soil name | excavations j without 


| Dwellings 
j with 


Small 
commercial 


Local roads 
| and streets 


| Lawns and 
| landscaping 


basements basements | buildings } 


AeB------------- ~-|severe: 
Alley i cutbanks 
AeC--------------- |severe: 
Ailey | cutbanks 
I 
AlAc--------- ---+-|severe: 
Albany cutbanks 
| wetness. 
ApB-~------------- |Severe: 
Alpin | cutbanks 
| 
ApC---------- -----|Severe: 
Alpin | cutbanks 
| 
Bb----------- -----|severe: 
Bibb i wetness, 
| cutbanks 
B1IB--------------- |severe: 
cutbanks 


Blanton | 


BiCsseesseeetecsoulseyeres 


Blanton | cutbanks 
| 
BOB-~------------~ |severe: 
cutbanks 


Bonneau | 


| 


By----------------|Severe: 


Byars | ponding. 
| 
CdArme nnn ann nnn n= = |severe: 
Clarendon | wetness. 
Cxs<saeeteeressers |severe: 
Coxville | wetness. 
i 
DaA--------- cera |Moderate: 
Dothan j wetness. 
DaB----~----- ~--->-|Moderate: 
Dothan | wetness. 


Daan-na---nnenen--|Severe: 


Dunbar | wetness. 
DpAnnn nnn nn nnnn nnn |Severe: 
Duplin | wetness. 


cave. 


wn 
na 
im 
a 
[sy 
ct 


Moderate: 


cave.; slope. 


Severe: 


cave,, wetness. 


cave. 


Moderate: 


cave., slope. 


Severe: 
flooding, 


cave.; wetness. 


Qa 
a 
< 
oO 
e 


Moderate: 


cave.; slope. 


cave. 


n 
o 
g 
0 
tal 
o 


ponding. 


etness. 


= 


Severe: 
wetness, 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Moderate: 
wetness. 


a mt rm in rn a ne ee 


Slight------- 


i) 
iw 
e 
re 
mo 
a 
1 
1 
' 
1 
1 
' 
‘ 
1 
' 


Slight--------- 


| 
|s1ight waooeen= 


Moderate: 
slope. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


|slight -------- 


i 

i 

| 

|severe: 

| flooding, 
wetness. 


Moderate: 
| wetness. 


|Noderate: 
| slope, 
wetness. 


Moderate: 
wetness. 


\Severe: 
ponding. 


wetness. 


Severe: 


i 
| 
| 
|severe: 
i 
| 
wetness. 


Moderate: 
| wetness. 


Moderate: 
| wetness. 


vere: 
etness. 


2m 


Moderate: 
slope. 


slope. 


Severe: 


| 

-| 
| 
I 
|severe: 
| 
| 
| 
| wetness. 
| 


-|siight wen-e- 


e 
flooding, 
wetness. 


Moderate: 
etness. 


=< 


Moderate: 
wetness. 


derate: 
lope. 


Moderate: 
wetness. 


SSS SS ae 
mo 


i 

I 

i 

I 

wetness, 
flooding. 
| 

I 

| 

| 

| 

| 


Moderate: 
slope. 


|stight-- ------- 


low strength, 
ponding. 


Moderate: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
low strength, 
wetness. 


Severe: 
low strength. 


Moderate: 
| droughty. 


slope, 
droughty. 


Severe: 
droughty. 


too sandy. 


Severe: 
droughty, 
too sandy. 


Severe: 
wetness, 

} flooding. 

|severe: 

| droughty. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
{ 
| droughty, 
| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
{ 
| 


|severe: 
| droughty. 


Moderate: 
| droughty, 
| too sandy. 


Severe: 
ponding. 


Moderate: 
droughty. 
wetness. 


{ 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
|severe: 
l 
| 
| 
I 


|Moderate: 
droughty. 
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TABLE 10.--BUILDING SITE DEVELOPMENT--Continued 


Map symbol and | Shallow Dwellings Dwellings | Small |! Local roads | Lawns and 
soil name | excavations without | with commercial | and streets landscaping 


} ! basements } basements buildings 
| \ | 


| | j 
sO «ladle tteatatataeatate |Severe: |severe: |Severe: |severes Isevere: |Severe: 
Elloree j wetness. | flooding, | flooding, | flooding, | wetness, | wetness. 
j | wetness. | wetness. | wetness. i flooding. | 
FaA--------------- lModerate: Isiight--------- Isiight--------- Isiight--------- IModerate: Isiight. 
Faceville Ito clayey. H | low strength. H 
| t i | | 1 
FaB--------------- | Moderate: | Slight--------- Slight--------- Moderate: Moderate: Slight. 
Faceville | too clayey. | i | slope. j low strength. | 
FuB-n nnn eee enn ne lsiight weeccrce~ Isiight cosenecee Moderate: Islight seacer--- Istight apa |noderate: 
Fuquay wetness. droughty, 
| | | | | le 
oo sandy, 
| | | | | | 
GoAr-s-ccnennrne-- \severe: |Noderate: |severe: Moderate: |Moderate: Isiight. 
Goldsboro | wetness. | wetness. | wetness. | wetness. | wetness. 
1) (olla alata |severe: Moderate: |severes Moderate: IModerate: Moderate: 
Johns cutbanks cave,, wetness. wetness. wetness wetness. wetness 
{ "| | | . | { : 
wetness. a nty. 
| | | | | Samadi 
Jsrrecesnscecene --|Severe: Severe: |severe: | severe: |severes ISevere: 
Johnston | cutbanks caves flooding, flooding, | flooding, | ponding, ponding, 
{ ponding. | ponding. | ponding. | ponding. | flooding. | flooding. 
LeBe-------------- | Moderate: | Slight--------- | Slight--------- | Slight--------- | Slight--------- Moderate: 
Lu cutbanks cave. droughty. 
as | | | Rone 
LOCra nr nn nnn er enn Moderate: Moderate: |Moderate: |severe: Moderate: | Moderate: 
Lucy \ cutbanks caver slope. slope. | slope. | slope. | droughty, 
slope. slope. 
[Pree | | eeeee 
Litew were nnn nn nnn |severe: Isevere: |Se vere: |Severe: |severe: |severe: 
Lumbee | cutbanks cave, | flooding, | flooding, | flooding, | wetness. | wetness. 
| wetness. wetness. | wetness, wetness. | | 
Lucesecescscnccone | Severe: \Severe: Isevere: Severe: \Severe: Isevere: 
| | \"¢ { | | 
Lumbee | cutbanks Bayer flooding, flooding, flooding, | wetness, j wetness, 
| wetness. | wetness. | wetness. wetness. | flooding. | flooding. 
LY Soest een |Severes |severe: |Severe: |severe: |severe: |severe: 
Lynchbur wetness. tness. . . . . 
vy g \ etn | we } wetness | wetness i wetness | wetness 
Noster see |Severe: [Se vere: |Severe: |severe: ISevere: I Severe: 
Mouzon | wetness. | flooding, | flooding, | flooding, H wetness, H wetness, 
| | wetness. wetness, wetness, flooding. | flooding. 
NeBewnnn-n------- ~ |Noderate: Istight ottteteietatted Isiight rome r rene Moderate: Isevere: jHo ioderate: 
Neeses too claye slope, low strength. droughty. 
| dense Aayen | | | : | ee 
NeC, NeD----------lNoderate: Moderate: Moderate: | severe: |severe: Moderate: 
Neeses | too clayey, j slope. | slope. | slope, | low strength. | droughty, 
dense layer. 7 
es | | ! aTePe 
NoA-----~--------- \Moderate: | Slight----- ---- | Moderate: Slight--------- beright==<-<--2 I Moderate: 
Noboco | wetness. | j wetness. j droughty. 
NoBnnwn nnn nnn an== loderate: |siight sSestses- Moderate: |Noderate: Islight- coeewece IModerate: 
Noboco | wetness. | | wetness. | slope. | droughty. 
i) i) 


] 1 ' 
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Map symbol and 
soil name 


TABLE 10.--BUILDING SITE DEVELOPMENT-~Continued 


Shallow 
excavations 


Dwellings 
without 


Dwellings 
with 


$mall 
commercial 


| Local roads 
| and streets 


Soil Survey 


| Lawns and 
| landscaping 


| 
| ! basements | basements | buildings 


Orangeburg 


Pa-------- creeeeee!| 


Pantego 


PYorow omen nnnne= 


Pelham 


Ud. 


| 


| 
| 
| 
{ 


cutbanks cave, 
wetness. 


Slight--------- 


Moderate: 
slope. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
cutbanks 
wetness. 


cave, 


Severe: 
wetness. 


cave. 


cave, 


cave, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Moderate: jpeveres 
wetness. } wetness. 
| 
Slight--------- Is1ight ooseese 
I 
Slight----+----|s1ight--- seeste 
I 
Moderate: |Moderate: 
slope. | slope. 
Severe: |severe: 
wetness. wetness. 
Severe: |severe: 
wetness. | wetness. 
| 
Severe: |severe: 
wetness. | wetness. 
Slight----- none |SLight=------- 
{ 
Moderate: |Severe: 
wetness. | wetness. 
| 
Slight--------- {slight scateceee 
| 
Moderate: IModerate: 
slope. slope. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Moderate: 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness. 

Severe: 
wetness. 

Moderate: 
wetness. 


Slight--------- 


Severe: 
slope. 


Moderate: 
| wetness. 


Moderate: 
s 


etness. 


= 


Severe: 
wetness. 


wetness. 


Istight oonnnnnn- 
| 


Moderate: 
| wetness. 


| 
Istight wsencesee 


| Moderate: 
slope. 


| 
Moderate: 
| wetness, 
| droughty. 
| 
i 


Slight. 


Isiight. 
| 


IModerate: 
slope. 


Severe: 
wetness, 


wetness. 


| 

| 

I 

{ 

| 
\severe: 
| 

| 
|severe: 

| wetness. 
|severe: 

| droughty. 


Moderate: 
wetness. 


|Moderate: 
| droughty. 


(Moderate: 
droughty, 
slope. 


Orangeburg County, South Carolina 


[Some terms that describe restrictive soil features are defined in the Glossary. 
"and other terms. Absence of an entry indicates that the soil was not rated. The 
information in this table indicates the dominant soil condition; 


"slight," "good, 


onsite investigation] 


TABLE 11.--SANITARY FACILITIES 
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See text for definitions of 


it does not eliminate the need for 


Se ee re rag ee eT NE BE ee, NET ee a eee a SA ae 


percs slowly. 


Map symbol and | Septic tank Sewage lagoon | Trench | Area Daily cover 
soil name j absorption | areas | sanitary | sanitary i for landfill 
} fields landfill 1 landfill } 
{ | i { | 
ReBr~annnnncnnonon--|Severe: |severe: Islight-----~ Sree | severe: |Good. 
Ailey | percs slowly. | seepage. | j seepage. } 
ReCrnn nn nnn ene ~---|Severe: |severes \vogerate: | severe: |Fadrs 
Ailey percs slowly. seepage, slope. seepage. slope. 
{ | slope. i \ | 
| | { { | 
AlAnwnew ees enn nnn nn- |Severe: |severe: |severe: |severes lPoor: 
Albany | wetness. | seepage, | wetness, | seepage, i too sandy, 
i wetness. | too sandy. wetness. j wetness. 
ApBeweern ne ncenncnen- Isright--- sonne |severe: |Severe: \se vere: |Poor: 
Alpin | | seepage. { seepage, | seepage. j too sandy, 
j | too sandy. | | seepage. 
ApCo-~-an en nner enn--- Moderate: |Severe: |Severes |severe: |Poors 
Alpin { slope. | seepage, j seepage, i seepage. j too sandy, 
j slope. | too sandy. | | seepage. 
Bheownnsen anno ---|severe: |Severes |severe: |Severe: {Poors 
Bibb | flooding, | seepage, | seepage, } seepage, | wetness. 
| wetness. | flooding, | flooding, flooding, 
| } wetness. | wetness. | wetness. j 
BlBwsera-------- 2H |Moderate: \severe: |Severe: {Se vere: |Poor: 
Blanton | wetness. | seepage. | too sandy. | seepage. i too sandy. 
B1C--------=--- ~--=++|Moderate: |severes |severe: |severe: |Poors 
Blanton | wetness, seepage, | too sandy. | seepage. | too sandy. 
slope. slope. 
| { { | | 
BoB------=- ~--o------|severe: |severe: |severe: |Severe: |Good. 
Bonneau | wetness. | seepage. } wetness. } seepage. { 
By------ Se pie a Simei Isevere: |severes \severe: Ise vere: |Poor: 
Byars j ponding, | ponding. | ponding. , P ponding. | ponding. 
| percs slowly. i i | | 
Cd Anson enneenescen es |severe: |severe: |severe: |Severe: Fairs 
Clarendon \ wetness, j wetness, } wetness. | wetness, { wetness. 
| percs slowly. j seepaqe. j | seepage. j 
Cxsorssersesses----- |Severe: |severe: |severe: Ise vere: |Poor: 
Coxville | wetness, i wetness. j wetness, j wetness. j wetness. 
| percs slowly. | } too clayey. j I 
Dak~-naaneennnnnnn--|Severe: |Moderate: | Moderate: {slight saccrccses= \Good. 
Dothan | wetness, | seepage. | wetness. | 
} percs slowly. | | | j 
DaB--~--=--------~ ~-|Severe: Moderate: Moderate: siight--- -------- Icood. 
Dothan | wetness, seepage, } wetness. j 
j percs slowly. | slope. | j | 
Dn---s-= i ene -----|Severe: Isevere: Isevere: Ise vere: \poor: 
Dunbar | wetness. | wetness. | wetness. 
{ | I 
i 1 ' 


| wetness, 
{ 
' 


| wetness. 
{ 
' 
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TABLE 11.--SANITARY FACILITIES--Continued 


Map symbol and | Septic tank | Sewage lagoon | Trench | Area | Daily cover 
soil name | absorption | areas sanitary sanitary } for landfill 
fields land£111 } landfill 
1 | | | 1 
DpArerro renner ren n nn |Severes |severe: |severe: Isevere: |Padrs 
Duplin | wetness. | wetness. | wetness. | wetness. | too clayey, 
| H | | | hard to pack, 
wetness. 
| | | | | 
EQter tr etter reese nn= |Severe: |severe: |severe: |severe: {Poors 
Elloree | flooding, | seepage, | seepage, j seepage, | wetness. 
| wetness. | flooding, | flooding, flooding, 
| | wetness. | wetness. } wetness. | 
Fah----------------- [slight woe een | Moderate: Moderate: {si ight----------- lpair: 
Faceville | seepage. | too clayey. | too clayey. 
FaBernnrnn nnn nnn nnn {slight is ae ata ace |Moderate: Moderate: Isiight SSSsrasenas lrairs 
Faceville seepage, too clayey. too clayey. 
| | slope. i H 
{ | | | { 
FuB----------------- |Moderate: Moderate: Isaight wreenen-- |s1ight-----------|Poor: 
Fuquay percs slowly. } slope. } | | too sandy. 
GoAnrmn renner nnnn- severe: Isevere: |severe: |severe: |Pa ir: 
Goldsboro | wetness. | wetness. | wetness. | wetness. | wetness. 
JOre meer ee wemannncenn |severe: |severe: |severe: |severe: {Poor 
Johns | wetness. | seepage, | seepage, | seepage, | seepage, 
| j wetness. | wetness, | wetness. | too sandy. 
too sandy. 
| | | | I 
Jsecere- wrerrenceena|severes |severe: |severe: |Severes |Po or: 
Johnston | flooding, seepage, | flooding, flooding, [? ponding. 
} ponding, | flooding, | seepage, | seepage, | 
| poor filter. | ponding. | ponding. ponding. 
LoBesersanensa<-s9s> Isiight Sersccssss Isevere: Isiight Sssrssss2 |severe: | Good. 
Lucy seepage. | | seepage. 
LcC-=-----=---------[Moderate: Isevere: Moderate: |Severe: [Fa ir: 
Lucy slope. seepage, slope. seepage. slope. 
l | siope. I { 1 
l | I | ! 
ies eee en sere enh |severe: |severe: |severe: Isevere: IPo or: 
Lumbee | wetness. | seepage, | seepage, j seepage, wetness. 
} | wetness. | wetness. | wetness. 
Luteeetecosoerer= ---|severe: |severe: Isevere: |severes {Po Or: 
Lumbee \ wetness, | seepage, j seepage, | seepage, | wetness. 
j flooding. | flooding, | wetness, | wetness, 
| | wetness. | flooding. | flooding. 
Lywoewnenecensccrnn- Isevere: |severe: |severes Isevere: |Po Or: 
Lynchburg | wetness. | wetness. wetness. | wetness. | wetness, 
Morss<22ss9Ss555022> |severe: |Severe: |Severe: |Severe: [Po Ors 
Mouzon | flooding, | flooding, | flooding, | flooding, | hard to pack, 
| wetness, | wetness. | wetness. | wetness. | wetness, 
| percs slowly. | | } 
NeBrw--n-- 2-9 nH ---- Isevere: Moderate: |Moderate: Istight woeeenn ooo [Fair 
Neeses percs slowly. | seepage, | too clayey. | too clayey. 
I | | 
1 t 1 


slope. 


Orangeburg County, South Carolina 
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TABLE 11.--SANITARY FACILITIES-~Continued 


Map symbol and Septic tank | Sewage lagoon | Trench | Area | Daily cover 
soil name | absorption | areas } sanitary | sanitary for landfill 
fields landfill landfill 
I | i i | 
NeC, NeD------ eae Isevere: |severe: voderate: Moderate: |Pair: 
Neeses { percs slowly. i Slope. | too clayey, | slope. too clayey, 
slope. slope. 
l | | { | 
NoA, NoB=--=-----=--|Severe: |severe: |severe: |severes stight. 
Noboco | wetness. | wetness. j wetness. j wetness. | 
Ochwernn---s--- ~----|Severe: severe: |Severe: |Severe: Fair: 
Ocilla | wetness. } seepage, | wetness. seepage, | wetness. 
| | wetness. | | wetness. | 
OrA----------------- | Slight----------- Moderate: |s1ight----~ eo--+= \s1 ight-----=----- Good. 
Orangeburg | seepage. } | 
OrB------ aaa {Slight abeaeezeues |Moderate: |slight=----------|s1ight seceseaas |cooa. 
Orangeburg | seepage, | | | 
slope. 
| bene | | | 
OrCw enna anne nnnen ena [Moderates |Severe: Moderate: |Moderate: |Pair: 
Orangeburg | slope. | slope. | slope. | slope. | slope. 
Pac------- ~-oeecone-|Severes |severe: |severes |severe: |Poor: 
Pantego | wetness. | seepage, | wetness. | wetness. | wetness. 
wetness. 
| | | | | 
Phirw weer nnn nennnen |severe: Isevere: |severe: Isevere: |Poor: 
Pelham | wetness. | seepage, | wetness. | wetness, | wetness, 
| | wetness. | i seepage. j 
Rana ena assesses |severe: |severe: Iseveres {Severe: |Poors 
Rains | wetness. | wetness. | wetness, | wetness, | wetness. 
RMB--- enna n seen nna - |severe: |severe: Isevere:. Isevere: |Poor: 
Rimini | poor filter. | seepage. | seepage, { seepage. | seepage, 
| | | too sandy. | J too sandy. 
Ga------------------|severe: |severe: |severe: |Severe: |Poor: 
Stallings | wetness. | seepage, | seepage, | seepage, | thin layer. 
| j wetness, | wetness. | wetness, | 
TrB--<------- nenconne ISlight-----------|severe: Isevere: |Severe: |Poor: 
Troup | seepage. | too sandy. | seepage. | seepage, 
too sandy. 
{ | { i | 
Tr Conn wenn nna nnnenn Moderate: |severe: Isevere: |severe: |Poor: 
Troup j slope. | seepage, | too sandy. | seepage. i seepage, 
| | slope. | j | too sandy. 
Ua. | | | | | 
Udorthents | | | | | 
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TABLE 12.--CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS 


[Some terms that describe restrictive soil features are defined in the Glossary. 


"good," "fair," and other terms. 


Soil Survey 


See text for definitions of 
Absence of an entry indicates that the soil was not rated. The 


information in this table indicates the dominant soil condition; it does not eliminate the need for 


onsite investigation] 


Roadfill 


Map symbol and | 
soil name | 


AeB, AeC-------------= {Good eeesecqss-=5= 
Ailey | 
AlA~=-->--~ won ennen eee |Fatr: 
Albany | wetness. 
ApB, ApC-------------- |Gooa eee eSeeee ase 
Alpin 
Bb--------n-- een nenn ne | Poor: 
Bibb | wetness. 
BIB, BlC----------<--- {Goo weeerorescere 
Blanton | 
BoB==<--<<<ssssars9s5= |cooa SStsarsSnese 
Bonneau | 
By----- tata ataientaeietateatal |Poor: 
Byars | low strength, 
| wetness. 
CdAre newer ennneccnnce Fair: 
Clarendon | wetness. 
| 
Cxeaneeneacsses-sexee- |Poor: 
Coxville | wetness, 


| low strength. 


DaA, DaBrwroennesnenn= |coo epeeee resp a= 
Dothan | 
| 
Dassss<=9"r= Seesetaces |Poors 
Dunbar | low strength. 
DpAss-ceee----- -oneon=| Poor: 
Duplin | low strength. 
RossssasHe<eseseesese< |Poor: 
Elloree | wetness. 
| 
FaA, FaB-------------- |rair: 
Faceville | low strength. 
FuB-----------+------- |Gooa a 
Fuquay 
GoA-ornernenrereonemn= [Fairs 
Goldsboro j wetness. 
OS a aac had lPair: 


----|tmprobable: 


|! excess fines. 


| improbable: 
thin layer. 


---+|Probable------e---<-= 


| 
| 


| improbable: 
excess fines. 


| 
~|Probable----=--=--=-= 


~---[ Improbable: 


excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


~---| Improbable: 


| excess fines. 


| tmprobable: 
excess fines. 


{ 
| 
| probable eSeesesssSss- 
| 
| 
' 


| Gravel 


| improbable: 
excess fines. 


| Inprobable: 
| excess fines. 


| improbable: 
| too sandy. 


| tmprobable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
too sandy. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


| 
| 
| 
-_ 
| 
i 
| 
i 
{ 
{ 
I 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| Improbable: 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
{ 
| 
{ 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
| 


Improbable: 
i excess fines. 


| improbable: 
too sandy. 


Topsoil 
| 


Poor: 
too sandy. 


Poor: 
too sandy. 


Or: 
oo sandy. 


wo 


Poor: 
too sandy. 


Poor: 
thin layer, 
wetness. 


oo sandy, 
mall stones. 


Wer wy 


‘0 
thin layer, 
wetness. 


too sandy, 
thin layer. 


Poor: 
thin layer. 


Poor: 
thin layer. 


W 
fe] 


Ors 
oo sandy, 
etness. 


as 


Poor: 
thin layer. 


Poor: 
too sandy. 


Good. 


Pair: 
too sandy, 


| 
| 
t 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
l 
l 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
is or s 
{ 
| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
{ 
t 
| 
| 
j 
{ 
| 
{ 
| 
{ 
| 
{ 
\ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| thin layer. 
1 


Orangeburg County, South 


Map symbol and 
soil name 


Jg--------------- o---- 


Lm, Lus-n- een neen nee 


Lumbee 


Mouzon 


NeB, NeC, NeD--------- 
Neeses 


OrA, OrB-------------- 
Orangeburg 


Pasnnecsrssersesecss= o 


Stallings 


TrB, TrC------- sas 
Troup 


Ud. 
Udorthents 


Carolina 


TABLE 12.-~CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS--Continued 


Roadfi 


11 


Sand 


| l 

{Poors | improbable: 

| wetness. i excess fines. 
|Gooa----~ ase== ~>+e--={ Improbable: 

| j excess fines, 
| | thin layer. 
|Gooa Pesssnsessstoeses | improbable: 

| | excess fines, 
i | thin layer. 
|Poors {Probable Sesrnssessee= 
| wetness. i 

|Poor: | tmprobable: 

| wetness. j excess fines. 
|Poors | improbable: 

| wetness. | excess fines. 
|Gooa SaTeTSSSes= ~----| Inprobable: 

| excess fines. 
[Fairs | improbable: 

j wetness. j excess fines. 
|rairs | improbable: 


i excess fines. 


| improbable: 
| excess fines. 


Jeon Ora arene oe | improbable: 

j | excess fines. 

1 | 

|Poor: | Improbable: 

| wetness. | excess fines. 

|Poor: | improbable: 

j wetness. excess fines. 

lpoor: | improbable: 

| wetness. | excess fines. 

|Gooa Seen eens ~oroeee--| Probable TESTS Tasos 
H { 

pairs \Probable--- SSereterss 
| wetness. | 

| Good--=------~----==- | Probable--~---=-- woos 


| Gravel 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


excess fines. 


Improbable: 


| 

| 

l 

| 

| improbable: 
| 

| 

H 

excess fines. 
| 


| Improbable: 
| too sandy. 


| tmprobable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


I 

{ 

l 

| 

l 

| 

I 

| 

{ 

| 

| 

| improbable: 

| excess fines. 
| improbable: 

| excess fines. 
| 
{ 
i 
{ 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
! 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


| improbable: 
i too sandy. 


| improbable: 
| too sandy. 


ltmprobable: 
too sandy. 
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| Topsoil 


Poor: 
wetness. 


Fair: 
too sandy. 


air: 
too sandy, 
slope. 


Poor: 
wetness. 


Poor: 
wetness. 


Poor: 
wetness. 


Poor: 
thin layer. 


Fair: 
too clayey. 


{ 

| 

{ 

| 

| 

\ 

| 

| 

| 

| 

I 

| 

| 

l 

| 

| 

l 

| 

| 

{ 

I 

| 

i 

J 

| 

| 

| 

\rair: 

too sandy. 
lrair: 

| too clayey. 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
l 
| 
| 
| 
| 
\ 
{ 
\ 
{ 
| 
l 
| 
{ 
( 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Fair: 
slope, 
too clayey. 


Poor: 
wetness. 


Poor: 
wetness. 


Poor: 
wetness. 


Poor: 
too sandy. 


Fair: 
too sandy. 


Poor: 
too sandy. 
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TABLE 13.--WATER MANAGEMENT 


[Some terms that describe restrictive soil features are defined in the Glossary. See text for definitions of 
"slight," "moderate," and “severe. Absence of an entry indicates that the soil was not evaluated. The 
information in this table indicates the dominant soil condition; it does not eliminate the need for onsite 


investigation] 
| Se eee for-- | Features mes 
Map symbol and greta eedg erraces 
soil name feseruin | dikes, and | Drainage | Irrigation | and | Grassed 
| areas ievees diversions waterways 
| | | { { | 
AeBr ween nnn nn IModerate: |siight SSéesosas |Deep to water |Droughty, Io io sandy, Iproughty, 
Ailey | seepage, | percs slowly, pe peres slowly. | rooting depth. 
j slope. | | | slope. | 
ReConenseeneccsen= |severe: |Slight---------|Deep to water |proughty, Islope, |stope, 
Ailey | slope. | | | percs slowly, | too sandy, | droughty, 
| | slope. | percs slowly. rooting depth. 
AlArennccr nner n n= |severe: |Severe: Icutbanks cave |Wetness, wetness, Iwetness, 
Albany | seepage. | seepage, | droughty, | too sandy. droughty. 
| | piping, | | fast intake. 
| | wetness. | | | | 
ApBennnmen enn nn nme |severe: |Severe: [Deep to water |Dr oughty, | oo sandy, |Proughty. 
Alpin | seepage. | seepage, | | soil blowing. j soil blowing. j 
ecg | | | 
ApCeeee--- SH<esess |severe: |Severe: |Deep to water proughty, Istope, |Slope, 
Alpin | seepage. j seepage, j | soil blowing. j too sandy, | droughty. 
| | piping. | | soil blowing. | 
Bho ewe eeennnnnnnn- |severe: |Severe: |Flooding-------| We letness, ler rodes easily, {Er rodes easily, 
Bibb j seepage. | piping, | flooding. | wetness. | wetness. 
} | wetness. | | | | 
BIBr oe eeneneen-= --|severe: |Severe: |Deep to water |stope, | Oo sandy, |Droughty. 
Blanton | seepage. | seepage, | droughty, soil blowing. | 
} | piping. fast intake. j 
B1C--e- enna nnn Isevere: |Severe: |Deep to water |stope, |slope, |Stope, 
Blanton | seepage, | seepage, | | droughty, too sandy, | droughty. 
j slope. | piping. | fast intake. soil blowing. | 
BoBereeernnn-ne-- |severe: |Severe: IDeep to water Iproughty, Isoi1 blowing--~|Droughty. 
Bonneau | seepage. | thin layer. | | fast intake, } 
| soil blowing. | j 
Byctresee= wo--n----!52ight---------|severe: lBo nding, \Ponding, lPonding, lWe tness , 
| { | | | | 
Byars j | hard to pack, | P percs slowly. percs slowly. | percs slowly. | P percs slowly. 
| | ponding. | j | 
CdA-<<s-s-<e-se=<= |Moderate: |Severe: |Favorable SSsss= lwetness, wetness, [proughty. 
Clarendon seepage. piping. fast intake, soil blowing. 
| | | | Sooo | | 
Cxreeneccceeno= ~--|stight-- ss-=<< -|severe: |Favorable------ |fietness--------|Hietness~---=--=|Wetness. 
Coxville j | wetness. | | 
DaArnnneeennnncnnn {Moderates Moderate: |Deep to water |Fast intake, Favorable iatatatetad |Droughty. 
Dothan | seepage. | piping. | | droughty. | j 
DaBrnwne rene nr nen= |Moderate: Moderate: |Deep to water Fast intake, | Favorable cocccn |Droughty. 
Dothan | seepage, | piping. slope, 
| slope. | | droughty. | } 
Dnsse<<<ssss-s2="= |siight-------~-|Severe: |Favorable Ssates \ietness tata ata |Wetness-------- |Wetness. 
| wetness. | 
( ! 


Dunbar | 
' 
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TABLE 13.--WATER MANAGEMENT~--Continued 


T Limitations for-- T Features affecting-- 
Map symbol and Pond | Embankments, | Terraces | 


soil name reservoir dikes, and Drainage | Irrigation | and | Grassed 
| areas ! levees | diversions } waterways 
1 | { | | I 
DpAseoreeec--= ~---|slight womecereen Moderate: |Favorable latetatanal |Wetness, lWetness en assee= lravorable. 
Duplin | i eigen : | | fast intake. | | 
ard to pack, 
wetness. | | | 
Eols<s$s2s44s5s== I Severe: | Severe: |Plooding Seeeee= lwetness, lWetness esssses= |Wetness, 
Elloree | seepage. | wetness, j | fast intake, | | droughty. 
j | seepage, | | droughty. | | 
iping. 
icici | | | 
FaA-e--+----- ~-o--|noderate: |siight etait |Deep to water trast intake---~ |Favorable-~---" Favorable. 
Faceville seepage. 
t | | { 
FaBeonn neem n-ne |Moderate: Isiight sotlatatateiatatad |Deep to water [Fast intake, Favorable — |Favorable. 
Faceville seepage. slope. 
| j { | | 
FuBownnennn-nn-n={Slight Hamme Isight ssennenne |Deep to water IDroughty, {100 sandy------|Droughty. 
Fuquay | | fast intake, | | 
slope. 
| | eae | | 
Gohqnn eer ener nnn IModerate: INoderate: \Favorable~-----|Wetness---~----|Wetness SaScee5 phavorepies 
Goldsboro |! seepage. | piping, | | } 
wetness. | | | 
JQrm errs mere ne nn= \Severe: |severe: Icutbanks cave lwetness, |Wetness, jDaougneys 
Johns i seepage. | seepage, | | droughty, | too sandy. | 
| | piping, j | fast intake. | ] 
| | wetness. | j | 
| | . | | lpondingeseescee lwet: 
JSszeaseeas=sesa= ~ | Severe: Severe: Ponding, Ponding, Ponding letness, 
Johnston | seepage. | piping, | flooding. droughty, | droughty. 
| | ponding. j | flooding. | 
LeBeeeeressee----- \severe: Moderate: {Deep to water Iproughty, (Too sandy----~- |Droughty. 
Luc seepage. piping. fast intake, 
co | | Hopes | | 
Lele n nen nn nnn nnn \Severe: Moderate: |Deep to water |Droughty, |T00 sandy, |Slope, 
Lucy | seepage. | piping. | | fast intake, | slope. | droughty. 
| | (rote | | 
| { ‘ i | | Wot nase-necesue lwetness 
Liters <e- She ee: Severe: Severe: Cutbanks cave j|Wetness, Wetness etness. 
Lumbee |! seepage. |! wetness. | fast intake. | 
Li ----------------|severe: |Severe: icv tbanks cave, |Wetness, |Wetness--------lietness. 
Lumbee | seepage. | wetness. | flooding. | pete | | 
Flooding. 
| | | q | | 
Lycs-co- ~--noneen= (Moderate: Isevere: |Favorable------|Wetness S taletetatatatel |Wetness eseessHs jeerness:. 
Lynchburg | seepage. | De: | | 
MorasesreSsoree-sA \Moderate: Isevere: \Percs slowly, lWetness, lWetness, lWetness, 
Mouzon | seepage. wetness. | flooding. percs slowly. percs slowly. | percs slowly. 
NeB----- -reocecena|toderate: |Severe: loeep to water loroughty, |soi1 ee [Droughty a 
Neeses seepage piping. fast intake, percs slowly. rooting depth. 
| slope. i | | | soil blowing. | | 
{ i 
NeC, NeDw--------- \severe: I Severe: \Deep to water \proughty , Slope, Slope, 
Neeses | slope. | piping. | | fast intake, | soil blowing, | droughty, 
| soil blowing. | percs slowly. | rooting depth 
t ' 1 i t 
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TABLE 13.--WATER MANAGEMENT--Continued 


| Lane: for-- | Features ‘Mics 
Map symbol and ond ankments , Terraces 


soil name reservoir dikes, and Drainage Irrigation | and | Grassed 
| areas | levees diversions waterways 
i | | | | | 
NoAww-- 2 ecco nnn \Moderate: |Severe: |Favorable See lWetness, lietness cretesen |Droughty, 
Noboco | seepage. | piping. | 1 droughty. | j rooting depth. 
NoBe---99ererrere- \Moderate: |severe: |pavorable----~-|slope, |wetness Sreesss IDroughty, 
Noboco | seepage, piping. j | wetness, | | rooting depth. 
| slope. } | droughty. | | 
OcArerroresecrnnn- |Severe: |Severe: Favorable crass lWetness, {wetness Ser eesse Iprougnty. 
Ocilla | seepage. | piping, | | droughty, | | 
| | wetness. | | fast intake. | | 
OrAhn wren nnn renner Moderate: Moderate: |Deep to water |Past intake----|Favorable a= |ravorable. 
Orangeburg | seepage. | piping. j | | | 
OrBerwensnenerecn= |Moderate: Moderate: [Deep to water |Past intake, |Favorable------|Favorable. 
Orangeburg | seepage, | piping. | | slope. | | 
pene | | | | | 
OrCn nnn nnn e nnn |severe: Moderate: IDeep to water |Fast intake, Istope Sommer ese Istope. 
Orangeburg i slope. | piping. | slope. | 
Par----- ~~ == --- INoderate: |severe: [Favorable Sssss5 |Wetness cone ---|Wetness--------lietness. 
Pantego | seepage. | wetness. | | j | 
Phissecs- Selshetahateated ~--|severe: |Severe: \Favorable-----~| Fast intake, wetness, |Wetness. 
Pelham | seepage. | pip | | wetness. | soil blowing. 
wetness. 
| l | { | | 
Ra---e nen nnn rene Moderate: |severe: |Favorable aHHe= |wetness -eeesors lwetness, lwetness. 
Rains seepage. piping, | | soil blowing. | 
| wetness. | | | 
RnBwss9=<s9<5=---— Isevere: |severe: |Deep to water |Droughty, |to0 sandy, |Droughty. 
Rimini seepage. | seepage, | | fast intake, | soil blowing. 
j | piping. | j soil blowing. 
Sassesserseesoase= Isevere: |severe: Icutbanks cave wetness, |Wetness eocceen- lwetness. 
Stallings i seepage. } piping, j | fast intake. | | 
| j wetness. | | | 
TrBS<<"sseceTsHAFe Isevere: |Severe: |Deep to water IDroughty, |Too sandy------ |Droughty. 
Troup seepage. seepage fast intake, 
| piping. - | slope. | | 
TrC----- A a a Isevere: Isevere: IDeep to water loroughty , |slope, |S ope, 
Troup | seepage, | seepage, | j fast intake, | too sandy. | droughty. 
j slope. | piping. j | slope. | j 
” | | | | | | 
Udorthents | | | | 


ee es Sn ie Sn en EeS Be 
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TABLE 14.--ENGINEERING INDEX PROPERTIES 


[The symbol < means less than; > means more than. 
estimated. 


In general, the dominant classifications and textures are shown] 


Absence of an entry indicates that data were not 
Some soils may have Unified classifications and USDA textures in addition to those shown. 
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H 7 T Classification T Percentage passing T : 


Clay loam, sandy 
c 


| 


Map symbol and Depth USDA texture | | sieve number-- juiguia lpias- 
soil name | | | Unified | AASHTO | } { limit jticity 
re 
; = | | | | | | | , <= | 
AcB, ReConnana-n| 0-25 |sand------~~ one |sP-sM {a-2, A-3 |a5-100|75-95 |50-75 | -12 o-- | NP 
Ailey | 25-31 sandy loam, sandyjSM, SC, |A-2, A~4, {90-100}75-100|60-90 {30-40 | 20-40 | 3-16 
| | clay loam. | SM~SC | A~6 | | | j | | 
| 31-64 |sandy loam, sandy|sm, sc, {a-2, A-4, |90-100/75-100!55-90 {20-40 | 20-40 | 3-15 
clay loam. SM-SC A-6 
| | | | | | | | | | 
AlA-+------------ | 0-68 {Sand---~ sUanseees Isu, SP-SM la-2 100 | 100 175-90 |10-20 | oa NP 
Albany | 68-82 |Sandy clay loam, |SC, SM, jA-2, A~4, |97-100/95~100/70-100120-50 | <40|NP-17 
| | sandy loam, fine | SM-SC | A~6 | | | | | j 
| [ene RaneS | i | 
ApB, ApC--------- | 0-4 \sand beeen |SP-SM, SM la-3, A~2-4195-100/90-100!60-100} 5-20 | a8 NP 
Alpin | 4-46 [Fine sand, sand |sP-si 1n-3, A-2=4195-100!90-100160-100 5-20 | --- | NP 
| 46-80 |Fine sand, sand |sP-sm, su |A~2-4 195-100/90-100|60-100/11-20 | --- | NP 
Bi-senestossteess | o-15 lsanay loam------- Ism, sM-sc,!a-2, a-4 !95-100!90-100!60-90 !30-60 | <25 !np-7 
Bibb | { | ML, CL-ML! | | | | | | 
| 15-62 {sandy loam, loan, |sM, S-SC, 1A-2, A-4 160-100|50-100/ 40-100] 30-90 | £30 |np-7 
silt loam. ML, CL-ML 
| | | | | \ \ | | 
BIB, BlC--s--e4+ | 0-61 |sana eoesesees ess |sp-sm, SM ln-3, a-2-al 100 {30-1001 65-1001 5-20 aan | NP 
Blanton 61-64 jSandy loam, loamy ;|SM A-2-4 100 195-100)65-96 |13~-30 <25 | NP-3 
| i sand, loamy | | | | | | | | 
H { coarse sand. | | | H | | | H 
| 64-82 |sandy clay loam, Isc, SN-SC, And, 100 |95-100|69-100! 25-50 | 16-45 | 3-22 
} j sandy loam, | SM j A-2-4, | | } | | j 
sandy loam. A-2-6, 
| | | | a-6 | \ \ \ | | 
| { i i { i i | 
BoB-------------- | 0-35 |sana iceebeeaaet Isa, SP-SM la-2, A-3 100 |95-100160-95 8-20 | =e NP 
Bonneau | 35-69 {Sandy loam, sandy/sc, su-sc |a-2, a~6, | 100 |95-100/60-100130-50 | 21-40 | 4-21 
clay loam, fine A-4 
pete loam Fane fio yh? Vee de «oll | 
69-80 |sandy ican sandy |CL, sc, lA~4, A-6, | 200 |95-100}60-95 |25~60 | 20-40 | 4-18 
| i clay loam, spoeys SM-SC, | A-2 | | | | | 
j, SoaF re 4 i i | 
By-en-n-ennen nee | 0-9. |Loam-n--n=----=== lc la-~6, A-7-6198-100|98-100|90-1001 70-95 | 32-50 111-23 
Byars | 9-63 Iclay, clay toam, {ct, cd {a-7-5,_|98-100!98-100|90-100160-95 | 39-75 {17-42 
sandy clay. A-7-6, 
ahaa a a a Se 
| | | | | | \ | | | 
CaA-+~----+------ 0-15 {Loamy sand--~---- {su, SP-SM la-2 {98-100/85-100/65-90 |10~30 | <20 |Np-3 
Clarendon 15-40 Isanéy clay loam !sc; ct, !a-4, a-6, !98-100!85-100!75-95 /30-55 | 20-40 | 5-15 
| pe car ks [penteg [Be tla fon 4208s | | 
| \ | CL-ML 1 | | | ! | ' 
40-88 I sandy clay loan, Isc, CL, {n-2, A-4, 199-100! 96-100/ 80-95 125-55 <40 InP-15 
| | sandy loam, | SM-SC, j A= | } } j | | 
sandy clay. CL=ML 
| ee ane | | | | | | | | 
Gasececcnstencied | 0-5 {sanay loam-<#--4- isu, ML, la~a, A-6, 100 100 !gs-97 |46-75 | 20-46 | 3-15 
Coxville | } CL-ML, chy A-7 j | | j | 
5-60 ct, cH fa-6, a-7_ | 100 |! 100 !85-98 !50-85 | 30-55 |12-35 
| | | | | | | | | 
| | { l | { | 
' i] 4 i] 1 t 1 


‘lay, Clay. j 
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TABLE 14.--FNGINEERING INDEX PROPERTIES--Continued 
| | Classification Percentage passing | | 
Map symbol and j Depth | USDA texture | sieve number-- init jPlas@ 
soil name | | Unified | AASHTO } | limit j ticity 
i 4 10 40 | 200 index 
ag pt 
; 2 | | | | | j= | 
Hake Dense se 1-14 |Loany gendeseacse Isa laa [23 -s00ls2 100160- 80 |13-30 | eae | NP 
Dothan | 44-37 jSandy clay oan, |SM-SC, SC,|A-2, An4, |95-100/92-100/68-90 [23-49 | <4o [NP-I6 
| \ sandy loam, Fine, SM | | | | | | j 
Pastel ea ean | | | | | 
| 37-66 |sandy clay loam, |su-sc, SC,/a-2, a-4, |95~100{92-100|70-95 {30-53 | 25-45 | 4-23 
j j sandy clay. | CL=ML, cu A-6, A-7 } | } | | j 
DaB-w-n----=--==- | o-14 |Loany sand------- Isa ae [25 ~100|92- -100!60-80 {13-30 | --- | NP 
Dothan | 14-37 j Sandy clay loam, epg sc, rae 2, A-4, 19 5-100) 92- 100|68-90 jeeree | <40 pele 
| } sandy loam, fine; SM j A-6 j | | j | j 
| calc be ea | | | | | 
37-62 |Sandy clay loam, |su-SC, SC,|A-2, A~4, |95-100|92-100}70-95 |30-53 | 25-45 | 4-23 
| | sandy clay. (CML, Ch| a-6, A~7 | | | 
Dn-s22ne-nnnn-== | 0-8 !sandy loam------- lgm-sc, SC, = a-a ! 100 | 100 !s0-95 loo-s0 ! 20-35 | 3-15 
cane | | ees | Menace tecgoat eee oc 
8-70 |toam, sandy clay Icu-ML, at A-6 195-100/90-100165-98 {45-85 | 24-40 | 8-22 
} j loam, clay ad sc | | | j | | 
Dphesweseenceesse | 9-13 loamy sand-------|sit, SP=SM rem A-3 100 190-100165-95 | 5-35 | we | NP 
Duplin | 13-62 {Sandy clay, clay |ct, cH, scla-6, A-7 | 100 |98-100|0-100|45-75 | 24-54 113-35 
j loan, clay. | | 1 
Bectecee tees eek pee loamy sand------- lou la-2 | 100 |9e- -100} 70- 90 115-35 |! £25 INP 
Elloree | 6-23 jSand, fine sand, jer sees SM jAv2r A-3 i 100 l98- 100 joes 90 | 9-27 | o-- | NP 
| aie aang | | } | | 
| 23-42 [Sandy loan, sandy/st, SM-SC, {A-2 1 100 |98-100/60-90 {15-35 | «30 |p-12 
clay loam. 
42-80 |Loany sand, sandy st SU-SC, |A-2, , And, | 100 |98-100|60-90 115-45 cao INp-18 
H | loam, sandy Slay | -8¢ j A-6 | | | | | 
fr essen | | | | | | | 
Pak, Pabanennces« 1 0-6 |toamy sand------- lou Ia-2 190-100! 85- 100!72-97 l13-25 | --- | wp 
| | | | | | | l | 
Faceville | 6°62 jSandy clay, clay,|CL, SC, |A-6, A-7 198-1001 95- 100|75-99 |45-72 | 25-52 {11-25 
| [ee aeas pee il | | | | | 
Pubeesesaseenueee 0-24 Isana eekacsegeecie Isp-sm, SM lac, A-2, |95~100{90-100] 45-80 5-20 aad | NP 
Poauey | | | bes: | | | | | 
| 24-45 {sandy loam, fine {SM, SC, {Aa~2, A~4, |85~100/85-100{70-90 |23-45 | <5 |NP-13 
} | sandy loan, | SM-SC } A-6 } } } | 
sandy clay loam. 
| (een | | | | | 
45-74 lsandy clay loam !sc, sm-sc,la-2, a-4, !95-100!90-100!58-90 !28-49 | 20-49 | 4-12 
H i cher, \a-6 i | l | | | 
| Pe ee yy | 
GoRausenenaascecs | 0-16 !sanay loam------- [Sue SM-SC, jac? a-4, !95-100!95-100!50-100/15-45 | <25 |np-24 
Goldsboro | | Wg a { | | | { l 
| 16-45 |sa néy clay loam, stesc, sc, bi, Bg A-4, {98-100 95~100}60-100} 25-55 | 16-37 ! 4-18 
| | sandy loam. | CL=ML, Ch} A | | 
| 45-68 Sandy clay loam, |SC, Ch, | |A-4, re A-6, |95-100|90-100165-95 |36-70 | 25-55 | 6-32 
clay loam, sandy, CL-ML, CH, A~7-6 
et ee ee eee 
Gonteeesaasseaaes | 0-14 |Loany sand------ {sx In 2, Awd | 100 3 oo -100|60-90 {15-45 | ae NP 
Johns | 14-28 [Sandy clay loam, |SC, SH-SC,{A~2, An, | 100 |95-100)60-98 [30-65 | 20-45 | 5-25 
j | sandy loam, clay; CL, CL-MIyy A-6, A-7 } } | j 
loam. 
| 28-62 Isand, loamy sand, |S, ee -2, A-3 l95- 100|95- 100151-90 4-25 | oe NP 
| | | \ | | | 
t 1 t f] 1 1 1 


coarse sand. | | 
t 
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TABLE 14.--ENGINEERING INDEX PROPERTIES~-Continued 
T ' T Classification T Percentage passing | | 


sandy loam. 
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Map Fanti and | Depth j USDA texture | apis Ragan | sieve number-- nee |Pias- 
n e T T m Cc 
siewiaas! | | | H l 4 | 10 I 40 | 200 lenaex 
HR) ess eerie enlist eas en Se Nit le a0 ree OR 
| = | | | | | \ | ,; = | 
Jgesaaseheseeses | 0-26 | sandy oan====--= , SM ln-2, A-4 | 199 | 100 |60-1001 18- 65 | 635 |NP-10 
Johnston | 26-72 |stratified fine {sw la-2, a-a | 100 | 100 {50-100]25-49 | <35 |wp-10 
[epeney aan Rey | | | | | 
| Eee ones | | i | | 
LeB, LeC----=---- 0-29 |Loamy sand------- |sM, SP-SM [As2. 198, 100  95- 1001 50-87 | 10-30 —_ | NP 
Lucy | 29-62 {Sandy loan, rade SU-SC,|A-2, A-6, | 100 |95-100/60-95 |20-50 | 20-40 | 3-20 
| | clay loam, clay | A-4 j } | j | | 
| joe | | | | | 
Im, Lu--+-~-=-<2- | 0-8 |Loamy sand-------|sM, SM-SC \a-2, A-4 | 109 [25-2 00|65-98 | {15-45 <20 NP-7 
Lumbee | 9-23 |Sandy clay loam, |sc, cL {a-4, A~6, | 100 |90-100/65-98 |36-60 | 19-45 | 7-25 
| fecuuy ACema SLAY) ae | | | | 
oam. 
23-61 |Loany sand, sand, |SP, SM, ln-2, As3 l90-1 ool as 100|50 90 4-25 | aoe | NP 
j } fine sand. } SP-SM | | | | j j | 
Ly--------------- | 0-9 |Fine sandy loam |su, ML, la-2, A-4 l92- 100|90-100} 75~ 100] 25-55 £30 |NP-7 
ns | [eee ol | | | 
9-71 Isandy clay loam, Isuese, sc, |A-2, A-4, loa 100|90- ~100/70- 100] 25-67 | 16-40 | 4-18 
| j sandy loam, clay) CL, CLoL) A-6 } } j | 
| Nae | | | | | | 
Mo------- aneccnee| 0-11 |Fine sandy loam {su [a-2, A-4 100 |90-100/35- -100113~ ~41 ~- | NP 
Mouzon | 11-61 jeaney clay loam, jsCr CL jae } 100 j 90-100 | 65-85 |a0~55 | 30-40 j16-23 
clay loam. 
61-74 |sandy loam, roomy 8 3 sm-sc,la-4, A-2 100 |90-100|75- 100|10~45 «30 |NP-7 
| nang: aaa | | | | | 
NeB, NeC, NeD----! 0-8 {toany sine lo sm-sc la-2 !90-100190- 1001 60- 92 115-35 | £20 |ne-7 
Neeses | 8-28 |sandy clay, clay |CL, SC, |A-6, {95-1001 95~ 100182-98 |48-70 | 30-65 {11-30 
sm, CH | A-7-5 
| | ore la-7-6 I j | | | | 
28-54 | Sandy clay loam, {ctcs, wie A-6, los- 100]92-100/ 45~ 98 140-75 | 25-50 |! 8-30 
| aes clay, | CL, SM A-7 } j | } } j 
clay. 
54-85 |sandy loam, sandy jS, see thot, |o5- 100] 92- 100] 45-98 |20-60 <30 INP-10 
| | clay loam. CL-ML, BG) seat: | | | | | 
| { | l | i l { { | 
NoA, NoB------- --| 0-13 |toamy sand------- lou la-z 195~100| 92- 100| 50- 95 |13-30 | <20 | NP 
Noboco | 13-41 {sandy loan, ard sC,|A-2, A-4, |95-100| 95-100] 70- 96 |30-63 | 20-38 | 4-10 
} j clay loam, clay ; CL, CL-ML A-6 } | | } | } 
loam. 
41-72 |sandy clay loam, ~ sc, ele =H 06; |op- -100!98- -100|70-98 136-72 20-52 | 4-23 
| | clay loam, sandy | CL | A-7-6 | | { | | 
p cele } { } | | 
Oci-----=-------- 0-24 |Loany sand------- \su, SP-SM la-2, A-3 | 100 |95-100175- 100| 8-35 | eae | NP 
Ocilla | 24-70 |sandy loam, sandy/sm, CL, {A-2, A-4, | 100 |95-100|80-100) 20-55 | 20-40 [NP-18 
| | clay loam, fine | sc, ML j A-6 j j | | H j 
peer soem | | | | | | 
OrA, OrB, orc----| 0-11 {toamy sand~------|Si la-2 !o8-100195- 100160 a7 114-28 | ane NP 
Orangeburg | 11-60 jsandy clay loam, |SC, CL, _{A~6, A-4 |98-100/95-100/71-96 [38-58 | 22-40 | 3-19 
sandy loam. SM, SM-SC 
! 60-72 |sandy clay loam, lsc, CL la6 A-4, |98-100/95- 100| 70-97 |a0-65 | 24-46 8-21 
| | sandy clay, i | A-7 | | | 
| { | l l ! { 
\ 1 { 1 i] ‘ 1 


| | | 
| i | 
t ‘ 1 
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TABLE 14.--ENGINEERING INDEX PROPERTIES--Continued 
T T r Classification | Percentage passing T T 
Map symbol and | Depth | USDA texture | | | sieve number-- lriquia |pias- 
soil name | | | Unified | AASHTO i | j i limit jptcity 
4 10 | 40 ! 200 index 
t T t t t t t | t Pet | 
{= | | | | | | | = | 
Pgeccuecwcecsseus | 9-12 lFine sandy 10am !sm, sm-sc,ta-2, a-4 ! 100 !95-100!60-95 la5-75 | «35 {np-10 
Pantego | | Ic , ML "| | | | | | | 
! 12-59 Isanay clay loam, !sc, ct, [a-4, a-6, | 100 !95-100!60-100!30-80 ! 20-40 | 4-16 
| sandy loam, clay| SM=SC, Ae2 | | | | | 
loam. CL=ML 
| 59-67 lclay loam, sandy !ct, sc !la-6, a-7_ | 100 {95-100!80-100!36-80 | 25-49 !11-24 
i { clay, sandy clay! | | | i | | | 
ee i de ede = 
Pyodenseesiuusues | 0-24 jLoany sand------- |su [a-2 100 |95-100175- 100115~30 | = NP 
Pelham 24-63 !Sandy clay loam, !SM, SC, , a-4, | 100 !95-100!65-100!27-50 | 16-30 | 2-12 
| | sandy loam, fine| SM-SC i rer | | | | | 
dy loam. 
| eee | | | | | | | | 
Rasoee-osesee ee 0-8 |sanay loam------- Iom, ma sta-2, ava 100 lo5- 1001 50- 85 125-56 «35 INP-20 
Rains | 8-51 |Sandy clay loam, {sc, su-sc,|a-2, a-, | 100 |95-100/55-98 |30-70 | 18-40 | 4-20 
| clay loan. {Ch Chesil A-6 | | 
| 51-70 |Sandy clay loam, {sc, ‘su-sc,la~a, a-6, | 100 |98-100|60-98 |36-72 | 18-45 | 4-28 
clay loam, sandy CL, CL=ML;} A-7 
ae ee ne ee ee 
RimB-sseescssceese | 0-57 {Sand een |sP, SP-SM |a-3 | 100 |98-100|60- 98 | 2-5 ne | NP 
Rimint | 57-74 |sand, fine sand ig SP-SM |A~3 | 100 }98-100}75-100] 3-10 | --- | wp 
| 74-83 |Send, fine sand sp-su |a-3 | 100 98-100! 75-100] 2-5 | --- | wp 
Ggecanniestlaes | 0-10 |Loany sand------- a |a-2 | 100 |95-100151- 100|15~ 35 see NP 
Stallings 10-68 [Sandy loam, fine !sM a-2, a-4 | 100 '95-100!51-100!15-50 | «25 !np-3 
fae =o ce def 
dy clay loam. 
| [ieee eee | | | | | | | 
TrB, TrC--------- | 0-63 Isand epee er |su, SP-SM la- 2 13 5- -100|90-100/ 50-75 |10- 30 | a | NP 
Troup 63-94 Isanay clay loam, |sc, su-sc,|a~4, A~2, |95-100}90-100|60-90 |24-55 | 19-40 | 4-20 
| { | Va | I { | | 
| | sandy loam, fins) CL-ML, al A-6 \ \ | | 
sandy loan. 
eee a a a 
Ud. 
Cascr cies { | | | | 
I | | | { | | | | | 
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Entries under "Erosion factors--T" apply to the entire 


TABLE 15.--PHYSICAL AND CHEMICAL PROPERTIES OF THE SOILS 
Entries under "Wind erodibility group" and "Organic matter" apply only to the surface layer. 


Absence of an entry indicates that data were not available or were not estimated] 


[The symbol < means less than; > means more than. 
profile. 
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TABLE 15.--PHYSICAL AND CHEMICAL PROPERTIES OF THE SOILS--Continued 
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TABLE 15.--PHYSICAL AND CHEMICAL PROPERTIES OF THE SOILS--Continued 


: | T i H T T T Erosion Wind | 
Map symbol and IDeptn|ciay | Moist Permeability |Available| Soil |Shrink-swell factors |erodi-lorganic 
soil name | | | bulk | j water jrenetioen) potential } | jbility matter 
‘ou. 


| | | | | | | | 
TrB, TrC=seenna—n| 0-63! 1-1011.30-1.70| 6.0-20 10.05-0.1014.5-6.0 very low----- 1.201 5 | wee | rat 
Troup {63~94{15-35|1-40-1.60| 0.6-2.0 10.10-0.13]4.5-5.5 |Low---------- lo.20} | | 
fo tk, ko ed 
Udorthent 
Pere | | | | | | ; | ot | 
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TABLE 16.--SOIL AND WATER FEATURES 


["Flooding" and "water table” and terms such as “rare," "brief, " “apparent ," 
The symbol < means less than; > means more than. 


explained in the text. 


and "perched" are 
Absence of an entry 


indicates that the feature is not a concern or that data were not estimated] 


H oodin: 
Map symbol and 
soil name | 


Duration 


Hyaro-| 
logic) 


Frequency | 


Lucy 


| | 
AeB, ReCann-nnnnonn| B | bas 
Ailey | | 
Pn 1c |None-s-n-=2=| === 
Albany | | | 
ApB, ApC---------~! A INone-------- bee 
Alpin | | 
Bb------~-------== | p  tPrequent----!Brief----- 
Bibb | H 
BIB, B1C---------- | A Ione ae | =e 
Blanton | | | 
BoB-------------== | A |None------ -| a 
Bonneau | | | 
Bysts<<="s= warnnne| D INone Sora 2s== Yee 
Byars | | 
COASeassSes==585-= | c |None Sassees= | <5 
Clarendon | | 
Cxeree=> neccnennnn| D |None Saseetes | ==> 
Coxville | j | 
han, pases | wonesennenn-| == 
Dothan | | | 
Dno="---s<<------" H D INone “a<== ---|  --- 
Dunbar | ! | 
DpAsses9sseer-<4-> | c |None aessse=> | s=- 
Duplin | | | 
Eosss===s== wonene-| D | Frequent----| Brief to 
| | 
Elloree | j | long. 
FaA, FaBrecon----- B |None Sassecec | oss 
Faceville | | | 
PuBreernnneenrceen | B \None--------! --- 
Fugvey i | | 
Gohq<s"rs=2=9r5--" | B |None esear=== | al 
Goldsboro | | | 
Jorwesessrensas-= c |None Senco se= #s= 
Johns 
| | | 
| D | Prequent-- -lBriet to 
i | i 
Johnston | | | long. 
LeB, LeC----- cane A INone Seeee==> i 
| | | 
| | | 
' I ! 


water table sk of corrosion 


a an 


| Months | Depth 


Moderate |Moderate. 


1.0-2.5 Dec-Mar |High----- |#igh 


| 
|Low-n=--=| 
I | | | | 
IDec-May|0.5-1.5|apparent |Dec-Apr |High ----- | 
i 1 | | | 
5.06.0) Perched IDec-Mar | High ee een | 
| | 
3.5- 5.0| 
| | 
+1l- 1.0 
| 
2.0- 3.0! 
| | 
o- 1.5]apparent | 
| | 
3.0- 5.0|Perchea 
| | 
1.0- 2.5 
| 
2.0-3.0|Apparent | 
| | 
0-1.0/Apparent ;Nov-Apr High-----| 


| 
LowW------ 


High. 


Moderate. 


High. 


Dec-Apr Moderate. 


Vv 
an 


Apparent | 


| 
1.5-3.0 Apparent | 


| 
5 sr ali High----- 


2.0-3.0 


Nov-Jul; +1-1 


v 
fay 
ry 

So 
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TABLE 16.--SOIL AND WATER FEATURES--Continued 


| Flooding High water table | Risk of corrosion 
Map symbol and Hydro~ | T 
| 


soil name | logic, Frequency | Duration {Months Depth | Kind |Months {Uncoated concrete 


| | | | | 
Lal ScoSsesscssse== | B/D IRare-----=--! ties bane | 0- eee eee sea== lHigh. 
Than | | | | i | 
| I | | | | | | 
Lusresenreeansease | B/D \Prequent----!Long aaeSas \Dec-Apr! 0- -1.5 {apparent !Nov-Apr {High ----- lHigh. 
Pies i | | | 
| | | | I | | | H 
Lys<s--<<== wenonne| c a | --- lo.s- -1.5]apparent |Nov-Apr |itigh S=ss= High. 
Lynchburg | | | H | | 
| l | | | | | 1 | 
Mosqsqraesestsecs> | D | Prequent----|Long------|Dec-Apr! 0- -1.0] Apparent |Nov-apr|High ases> lModerate. 
ae | | | i | 
| \ | | { | | | | 
NeB, NeC, NeD-----| c  |None-------- | oo. [aes wl >6.0 nn ee High Senne \Moderate. 
Nelcee | | | | | | | | 
| | | | | | | | H 
NoA, NoB---------- | B lNone Ssa-sss w| nae |... lo.s- 4.0! Apparent !Dec-Mar ! moderate lHigh. 
haben | | | | | 
| | | | | | | i | 
OcAsra-sSressescnr c INone eos=ss5< =o Pncee 11 .0-2.5 {Apparent !Dec-Apr!High SSec= \Moderate. 
eigda | | | | I | | 
l | i l | | | | | 
Ora, OrB, Orc-----| B  |None-------- | --- |-- | 6.0 | --- | --- [Moderate |moderate. 
Orangeburg 
| | \ I | | | | | 
Pacernnn-- a-------! B/D |None--------!  --- 1 | o -1.5! apparent |Dec-éay |tigh o---- lHigh. 
Penteas | | | | | | 
I 1 | ! | | | | 
Pho--eoonnn- nnn | p/p lNone------=- anos ee 1.5] apparent | an-Apr |Hiigh -~--- High. 
Eaitian | | | 
| | | | | | | | i 
Rarsserersersa=' ---! B/D | None-------~ — Peet 0- -1.0!Apparent lNov-apr/High-----!High. 
eaine | | | | | | | 
| | ! { | | | | | 
RuB---------~----- | a lNone-------- bowee bone typo 1 Ht ae ttowe--=-- | tow. 
Riainl | | | | | | | | 
| | | | | | | | 
Sanescseecr eS ssaes | c Ione aaeess | a fi ioe 2.5!Apparent !Dec-Apr | High SSe5 High. 
Stallings | | | H H H 
| H l i | | | | | 
TrB, TrCee--- -----1 a fNone-------- os [16.0 | nn= | mee btowe==== -!Moderate. 
frei | | | | | | | | 
| \ | | | | | | | 
i i oe a oe oe 
Udorthents 
| | | | | | | | { 
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TABLE 17.--CHEMICAL ANALYSES OF SELECTED SOILS 
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1/ The pH of the A, Btl, and Bt2 horizons are slightly outside the range of the series. 


difference is within the allowable error of laboratory determination. 
2/ The pH of the A, Btgl, and Btg2 horizons are slightly outside the range of the series. 


difference is within the allowable error of laboratory determination. 
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TABLE 18.--ENGINEERING INDEX TEST DATA 


[Dashes indicate data were not available. 


number, horizon and 


AASHTO | 
depth (in inches) 


Classification 

Soil name, report | T Pi TP t 
| 
i 


| | 

| | 

Bonneau: 1/ | 
$77SC75-19 | | 
Ap = ~~~ 0-8 jA-2-4(0) 
E2 oS ecer’ 21535 pAv2~4(0) | 
Btl - --- 35-43 pA72-4 (0) | 
Byars: 1/ | |! 
S77SC75-3 
Btg3 - - - = 30-45 pA76 (13) j 
Clarendon: 1/ | | 
$77SC75-14 j | 
Ap = === 0-8 jA-2-4(0)) 
Bt2 --- = 21-27 jA72-4(0) | 
Btg -- - - 27-40 pAr2-4(0) | 
Elloree: 2/ | 
S77SC75=3 | | 
A ea a 0-6 jA72~4 (0) | 
El ver =e 6-13 [ocean 
Btql = - = =. 25-37 pAq2-4(0) | 
Elloree: 1/ | 
$77SC75=20 | 
A ane 0-6 jA7274 (0) | 
E -- == 6-23 jA73 (0) } 
Btg2 -~- - = 27-42 jA72-4 (0) | 
Faceville: 1/ | | 
S77SC75-6 — | | 
Ap SoS Se 0-6 j27274 (0) | 
Bul =* == 6-26 jAr7-6(7) | 
Ocilla: 1/ | 
877SC75~-7 | | 
E2 ae ee gene peer DD 
Bt2 -=-+- 28-37 ine 2- Sipe 
Btgl ~ - - = 37-62 jar 2- 4(0)) Sc 


1/ Sample site is same as that of the series typical pedon given in "Soil Series and 


Their Morphology." 


2/ Sample site is located 1.5 miles southwest of Santee; 0.8 mile southwest of the 
junction of U.S. Highway 301 and U.S. Highway 15; 0.3 mile northwest on unpaved road; and 


400 feet south of unpaved road. 
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TABLE 19.--CLASSIFICATION OF THE SOILS 
—— 


Soil name | Family or higher taxonomic class 

|] 
| 

¥Aileyore neem en nano e cen --| Loamy, siliceous, thermic Arenic Hapludults 
Albany--eren n-ne nnn aN Loamy, siliceous, thermic Grossarenic Paleudults 
Al pinw-w-r nnn enn nnn nen nn } Thermic, coated Typic Quartzipsamments 
Bibbow n-ne nnn nnn ne nnn nnn Coarse-loamy, siliceous, acid, thermic Typic Fluvaquents 
Blanton-----------~ann nn i Loamy, siliceous, thermic Grossarenic Paleudults 
Bonneaurnnn meen nnn acne | Loamy, siliceous, thermic Arenic Paleudults 
ByarSreeresesennnnsncnnnne } Clayey, kKaolinitic, thermic Umbric Paleaquults 
Clarendones**sess+-------~ j Fine-loamy, siliceous, thermic Plinthaquic Paleudults 
Coxvillecess------- enccre=) Clayey, kaolinitic, thermic Typic Paleaquults 
Dothan~----------- epee Fine-loamy, siliceous, thermic Plinthic Paleudults 
Dunbar~----- nnn nnn nn “1 Clayey, kaolinitic, thermic Aeric Paleaquults 
Duplinn-----4---H<eeener se Clayey, kaolinitic, thermic Aquic Paleudults 
Elloree@en--- nen nnn Loamy, siliceous, thermic Arenic Ochraqualfs 
Facevillescec e---<------- Clayey, kaolinitic, thermic Typic Paleudults 
Fuquay -rescsosesssenencnn- Loamy, siliceous, thermic Arenic Plinthic Paleudults 
Goldsboro----ereersressee- Fine-loamy, siliceous, thermic Aquic Paleudults 


| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
Fine-loamy over sandy or sandy-skeletal, siliceous, thermic Aquic Hapludults 
j Coarse-loamy, siliceous, acid, thermic Cumulic Humaquepts 

| Loamy, siliceous, thermic Arenic Paleudults 

| Fine-loamy over sandy or sandy-skeletal, siliceous, thermic Typic Ochraquults 
| Fine-loamy, siliceous, thermic Aeric Paleaquults 

| Fine-loamy, siliceous, thermic Typic Albaqualfs 

| 
| 
| 


NeeseS -r enn nnn nen n nen nnn Clayey, kaolinitic, thermic Typic Hapludults 

Nobocowwwn nn nan nnnn nena Fine-loamy, siliceous, thermic Typic Paleudults 
Ocillacese- n-ne nnn ne n= Loamy, siliceous, thermic Aquic Arenic Paleudults 
Orangeburg--<--- erccorn---| Fine-loamy, siliceous, thermic Typic Paleudults 

Pourede eevee | Fine-loamy, siliceous, thermic Umbric Paleaquults 
Pelhamerq-----c renee ER | Loamy, siliceous, thermic Arenic Paleaquuits 

Rains --9+---e-n ne -n- ao Fine-loamy, siliceous, thermic Typic Paleaquults 

Riminiec--- eer enn | Sandy, siliceous, thermic Grossarenic Entic Haplohumods 
*Stal lingse----- nen n ee - | Coarse~loamy, siliceous, thermic Aeric Paleaquults 
Trouprr estes set tran ren en nn } Loamy, siliceous, thermic Grossarenic Paleudults 


* The soil is a taxadjunct to the series. See text for a description of those characteristics of the 
soil that are outside the range of the series. 


* U.S. GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE : 1988 O ~ 183-517 : QL 3 


Accessibility Statement 


This document is not accessible by screen-reader software. The Natural Resources 
Conservation Service (NRCS) is committed to making its information accessible to all 
of its customers and employees. If you are experiencing accessibility issues and need 
assistance, please contact our Helpdesk by phone at (800) 457-3642 or by e-mail at 
ServiceDesk-FT C@ftc.usda.gov. For assistance with publications that include maps, 
graphs, or similar forms of information, you may also wish to contact our State or local 
office. You can locate the correct office and phone number at http://offices.sc.egov. 
usda.gov/locator/app. 


Nondiscrimination Statement 


Nondiscrimination Policy 


The U.S. Department of Agriculture (USDA) prohibits discrimination against its 
customers, employees, and applicants for employment on the basis of race, color, 
national origin, age, disability, sex, gender identity, religion, reprisal, and where 
applicable, political beliefs, marital status, familial or parental status, sexual orientation, 
whether all or part of an individual’s income is derived from any public assistance 
program, or protected genetic information. The Department prohibits discrimination in 
employment or in any program or activity conducted or funded by the Department. (Not 
all prohibited bases apply to all programs and/or employment activities. ) 


To File an Employment Complaint 


If you wish to file an employment complaint, you must contact your agency’s EEO 
Counselor (http://directives.sc.egov.usda.gov/33081.wba) within 45 days of the date of 
the alleged discriminatory act, event, or personnel action. Additional information can be 
found online at http://www.ascr.usda.gov/complaint_filing_file.html. 


To File a Program Complaint 


If you wish to file a Civil Rights program complaint of discrimination, complete the 
USDA Program Discrimination Complaint Form, found online at http://www.ascr.usda. 
gov/complaint_filing_cust.html or at any USDA office, or call (866) 632-9992 to request 
the form. You may also write a letter containing all of the information requested in 
the form. Send your completed complaint form or letter by mail to U.S. Department 
of Agriculture; Director, Office of Adjudication; 1400 Independence Avenue, S.W.; 
Washington, D.C. 20250-9419; by fax to (202) 690-7442; or by email to program. 
intake@usda.gov. 


Persons with Disabilities 


If you are deaf, are hard of hearing, or have speech disabilities and you wish to file 
either an EEO or program complaint, please contact USDA through the Federal Relay 
Service at (800) 877-8339 or (800) 845-6136 (in Spanish). 

If you have other disabilities and wish to file a program complaint, please see the 
contact information above. If you require alternative means of communication for 


program information (e.g., Braille, large print, audiotape, etc.), please contact USDA's 
TARGET Center at (202) 720-2600 (voice and TDD). 


Supplemental Nutrition Assistance Program 


For additional information dealing with Supplemental Nutrition Assistance Program 
(SNAP) issues, call either the USDA SNAP Hotline Number at (800) 221-5689, which 
is also in Spanish, or the State Information/Hotline Numbers (http://directives.sc.egov. 


usda.gov/33085.wba). 


All Other Inquiries 
For information not pertaining to civil rights, please refer to the listing of the USDA 


Agencies and Offices (http://directives.sc.egov.usda.gov/33086.wba). 
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CONVENTIONAL AND SPECIAL 
SYMBOLS LEGEND 


SOIL LEGEND 


CULTURAL FEATURES 


BOUNDARIES 


SPECIAL SYMBOLS FOR 
SOIL SURVEY 


The first capital letter is the initial one of the soil name. The second position is 
used to further identity the map units and to identify additional mapping units 
that have the same initial capital letter. The second position is a lower case let- 
ter. The third position, if used, is a capital letter and connotes slope class 


National, state or province MISCELLANEOUS CULTURAL FEATURES SOIL DELINEATIONS AND SYMBOLS 


County or parish 


Symbols without a slope letter are for nearly level soils. 


SYMBOL NAME 


AeB Ailey sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes 
AeC Ailey sand, 6 to 10 percent slopes 
Albany sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes 
ApB Alpin sand, O to 6 percent slopes 
ApC Alpin sand, 6 to 10 percent slopes 


Bb Bibb sandy loam, frequently flooded 
BIB Blanton sand, O to 6 percent slopes 
BIC Blanton sand, 6 to 10 percent slopes 
BoB Bonneau sand, O to 4 percent slopes 
By Byars loam 


CdA Clarendon loamy sand, O to 2 percent slopes 
Cx Coxville sandy loam 


DaA Dothan loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes 

DaB Dothan loamy sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes 
Dn Dunbar sandy loam 

DpA Duplin loamy sand, O to 2 percent slopes 


Elloree loamy sand, frequently flooded 


Faceville loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes 
Faceville loamy sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes 
Fuquay sand, O to 6 percent slopes 


Goldsboro sandy loam, O to 2 percent slopes 


Johns loamy sand 
Johnston sandy loam, frequently flooded 


Lucy loamy sand, 0 to 6 percent slopes 
Lucy loamy sand, 6 to 10 percent slopes 
Lumbee loamy sand 

Lumbee loamy sand, frequently flooded 
Lynchburg fine sandy loam 


Mouzon fine sandy loam, frequently flooded 


Neeses loamy sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes 
Neeses loamy sand, 6 to 10 percent slopes 
Neeses loamy sand, 10 to 15 percent slopes 
Noboco loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes 
Noboco loamy sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes 


Ocilla loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes 


Orangeburg loamy sand, O to 2 percent slopes 
Orangeburg loamy sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes 
Orangeburg loamy sand, 6 to 10 percent slopes 


Pantego fine sandy loam 
Pelham loamy sand 


Rains sandy loam 
Rimini sand, O to 4 percent slopes 


Stallings loamy sand 


Troup sand, O to 6 percent slopes 
Troup sand, 6 to 10 percent slopes 


Udorthents, loamy 


Water 


Minor civil division 


Reservation (national forest or park, 


state forest or park, 
and large airport) 


Land grant 


Limit of soil survey (label) 


Field sheet matchline and neatline 


AD HOC BOUNDARY (label) 


Small airport, airfield, park, oilfield, 


cemetery, or flood pool 
STATE COORDINATE TICK 


LAND DIVISION CORNER 
(sections and land grants) 


ROADS 
Divided (median shown 
if scale permits) 
Other roads 
Trail 
ROAD EMBLEM & DESIGNATIONS 
Interstate 
Federal 
State 
County, farm or ranch 


RAILROAD 


POWER TRANSMISSION LINE 
(normally not shown) 


PIPE LINE 
(normally not shown) 


FENCE 
(normally not shown) 


LEVEES 


Without road 


With road 


With railroad 


DAMS 


Large (to scale) 


Medium or Small 


PITS 


Gravel pit 


Mine or quarry 


Vereeeeneeeeent 


Farmstead, house 
(omit in urban areas) 


Church 


School 


Indian mound (label) \ Mound 


Located object (label) 
Tank (label) 

Wells, oil or gas 
Windmill 


Kitchen midden 


WATER FEATURES 


DRAINAGE 
Perennial, double line 
Perennial, single line 
Intermittent 
Drainage end 
Canals or ditches 
Double-line (label) 
Drainage and/or irrigation 
LAKES, PONDS AND RESERVOIRS 
Perennial 
Intermittent 
MISCELLANEOUS WATER FEATURES 
Marsh or swamp 


Spring 


My ey gL 
HOPUEErre een 


Well, artesian 


Well, irrigation 


Wet spot 


Indian 


Tower 


Gas 


ESCARPMENTS 
Bedrock Weeewervnrvyenyeey 


(points down slope) 


Other than bedrock 
(points down slope) 


SHORT STEEP SLOPE 
GULLY 
DEPRESSION OR SINK 


SOIL SAMPLE 
(normally not shown) 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Blowout 
Clay spot 
Gravelly spot 
Gumbo, slick or scabby spot (sodic) 
Dumps and other similar 
non soil areas 


Prominent hill or peak 


Rock outcrop 
(includes sandstone and shale) 


Saline spot 

Sandy spot 

Severely eroded spot 

Slide or slip (tips point upslope) 
Stony spot, — stony spot 

Dug ponds as much 


as 2 acres 


Udorthent as much 
as 2 acres 


ORANGEBURG COUNTY, SOUTH CAROLINA NO. 1 


This map is compiled on 1974 aetial photography by the U. S. Department of Agriculture, Soi! Conservation Service and cooperating agencies 
Coordinate grid ticks and land division comers, if shown, are approximately positioned 
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This map is compiled on 1974 aerial photography by the U. S. Department of Agriculture, Soil Conservation Service and cooperating agencies 
Coordinate grid ticks and land division comers, if shown, are approximately positioned 
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